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PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  may  seem  to  re- 
quire some  apology,  being  as  they  are,  the 
transcript  of  a  Journal,  written  to  amuse 
the  hours  of  indisposition,  without  any 
idea  of  publication, 

From  these  materials,  I  was  induced, 
upon  my  return  to  England,  to  begin  ao 
account  of  my  Travels  in  a  more  serious 
and  sustained  style  of  composition;  but 
my  work  was  arrested,  by  hearing  front 
thosCj^  to  whose  judgment  I  have  deferred, 
that  I  was  labouring  only  to  deprive  my 
Journal  of  almost  all  that  made  it  inte* 
resting  in  its  original  form  ;-^like  an  indif- 
ferent artist,  whose  finished  picture,  has 
often  less  to  recommend  it,  than  his  first 
rough  sketch  from  nature.  Though'  this 
may  be  no  excuse,  for  publishing  a  Vo% 
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lume  at  all ;  yet,  it  will  at  least  serve  to 
explain,  why  that  Volume  has  appeared  in 
its  present  shape. 

In  preparing  it  for  the  press,  I  have 
been  less  solicitous  to  add,  than  to  take 
away.  And  indeed,  I  am  too  late  aware 
that  the  work  of  suppression  ought  to  have 
been  carried  much  further ;  but,  in  ^d-' 
hering  to  the  original  Diary,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  frequent  egotism ;  so  that  if 
I  should  be  found  on  many  occasions,  unin- 
teresting or  even  imperdnent,  I  fear  I  have 
nothing  to  plead  in  my  excuse,  but  niyst 
throw  myseflf  entirely  on  the  charitable 
consixleration  of  the  Reader. 
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DIARY  OF  AN  INVALID, 


^C. 


September  6th,  1817. 

I  BELIEVE  it  is  Horace  Walpole  who  says,  quot- 
ing a  remark  of  Gray,  that  if  any  man  would  keep 
a  faithful  account  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
himself,  it  must,  in  whatever  hands,  prove  an  inter- 
esting one.  The  observation  would  perhaps  be 
strictly  true,  if  nothing  were  recorded  but  what 
really  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  worth  remember- 
ing ;  whereas,  I  believe,  most  writers  of  Journals 
keep  their  minds  upon  the  stretch,  to  insert  as  much 
matter  as  possible. 

It  is  with  the  fear  of  affording  an  exception  to 
Mr.  Gray's  observation,  that  I  begin  a  brief  chro- 
nicle of  what  I  may  think,  see,  and  hear,  during 
the  pilgrimage  which  I  am  about  to  un^^rtake. 

In  obedience  to  medical  advice,  I  have  at  last  de- 
termined to  set  out  upon  a  wild-goose  chase  after 
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health,  and  try,  like  honest  Tristram  Shandy,  whe- 
ther it  be  possible  to  run  away  from  death ;  and,  in 
spite  of  Horace's  hint  of  Mors  et  fugacem  per- 
sequitur  virum,  I  have  this  day  completed  the  first 
stage  of  my  journey. 

Who  has  not  experienced  the  bitter  feelings  with 
which  one  turns  round  on  the  last  height,  that  com- 
mands the  last  view  of  home  ?  This  farewell  look 
was  longer  than  usual,  for  in  my  state  I  can  scarcely 
hope  ever  to  see  it  again.    But  if,  as  Pope  says. 


Life  can  Httle  else  supply, 

Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die/ 


I  certainly  have  no  time  to  lose. 

7th.  My  flight  has  been  necessarily  too  rapid  to  - 
allow  any  time  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity  on 
this  side  of  the  water ;  and  I  have  passed  throu^ 
Gloucester,  Bath,  and  Exeter,  without  seeing  more 
of  those  places  than  might  be  viewed  from  the  coach 
window. 

8th.  All  I  saw  of  Plymouth  was  in  rowing  across ' 
the  Hamoaze,  in  my  way  to  Star  Point,  from 
whence  the  mail  coach  starts.  The  harbour,  full  of 
tiiree  deckers,  presents  a  glorious  sight,  which  an 
Englishman  cannot  look  at*  without  feeling  that  in- 
ward glorying  and  exultation  of  soul,  which  Longi- 
nus  describes  as  the  effect  of  the  sublime.  At  Star 
Point  we  found  the  mail-coach,  and  after  a  tedious 
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drag,  we  accomplished  sixty-five  miles  in  twelve 
hours. 

Every  thing  in  this  district  savours  of  the  sea. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  sort  of  amphibious  race.  The 
v«ry  coadunan  partook  of  the  marine  nature.  The 
jslang  peculiar  to  his  calling  was  tempered  with  sea- 
phrases.  '  The  coach  was  to  be  under-sail  at  such 
an  hour,  and  it  was  promoted  from  the  neuter  to  the 
feminine  gender,  with  as  much  reason  perhaps  as 
the  ship.  *'  When  does  the  mail  get  to  Falmouth  ?" 
«aid  I,  "  Oh !  sir,"  replied  Coachee,  "  she  will  be 
in  by  nine  o'clock;"  and  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word. 

10th  and  11th.  Absorbed  in  the  agonies  of  de- 
liberation upon  my  future  plans. 

Too  much  deliberation  is  certainly  worse  than  too 
little.  This  difficulty  of  deciding  arises  perhaps 
from  the  wish  to  combine  advantages  which  are  in- 
compatible. A  man  is  too  apt  to  forget,  that  in 
this  world  he  cannot  have  every  thing.  A  choice  is 
all  that  is  left  him.  The  world  was  all  before  me, 
/vdiere  to  choose, — and  the  difficulty  of  the  choice  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  a  packet  from  Lord  S. , 
^hose  obliging  kindness,  of  which  I  am  happy  to 
express  my  grateful  sense,  furnished  me  with  pass- 
ports and  letters  to  various  quarters;  for  this,  by 
enlarging  the  scope,  ^nbarrassed  the  decision  of 
my  plans. 

b2 
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At  last  I  resolved  to  embark  in  the  Malta  packet, 
with  the  option  of  determining  my  bargain  with  the 
captain,  at  the  first  port  at  which  he  might  touch. 

12th.  Received  a  hasty  smnmons  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  post  from  London  brought 
orders  that  the  Malta  packet  should  carry  out  the 
Lisbon  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  mails.  In  a 
moment  all  was,  "  bustle,  bustle."  On  a  fine  star- 
light evening,  the  boat-men  came  to  carry  me  and 
my  baggage  on  board. — Kissed  the  last  stone  of 
granite,  from  which  I  stepped  into  the  boat,  with  af- 
fection and  regret.  All  the  pains  of  parting  were 
renewed  at  this  moment,  but,  luckily,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, one  has  scarcely  leisure  for  the  indulgence  of 
any  feelings.  In  a  (ew  minutes  we  were  on  board, 
and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  Princess  Charlotte  Packet 
slipped  from  her  moorings,  and  we  were  fairly  off.    - 

13th.  At  day-break  we  found  ourselves  off  the 
Lizard,  in  a  dead  calm,  with  a  heavy  swell.  Here 
began  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness. 

Mind  cannot  conceive,  nor  imagination  paint  the 
afflicting  agonies  of  this  state  of  suffering.  I  am 
siuprised  the  poets  have  made  no  use  of  it  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  place  of  torment.  What  are  the 
waters  of  Tantalus,  or  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  when 
compared  with  the  throes  of  sea-sickness? 

14th.   Still  in  Hell. — Here  the  poor  devil  is  con-  ^ 
fined  in  a  dark  and  dismal  hole,  six  feet  by  three. 
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below  the  level  of  the  water ;  with  the  waves  roar- 
ing in  his  ears,  raging  as  it  were  to  get  at  him,  from 
which  he  is  only  protected  by  a  single  plank, 
and  with  the  noises  of  Pandemonimn  all  romid 
him. 

The  depression  and  despondency  of  spirit  which 
accompany  the  sickness,  deprive  the  mind  of  all  its 
energy,  and  fill  up  the  last  trait  in  the  resemblance, 
by  taking  away  even  the  consolations  of  hope,- — 
that  last  resource  of  the  miserable, — which  comes 
to  all,  but  to  the  damned  and  the  sea-sick. 

1 6th.  Resurrection.  — ^Began  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  motion  of  the  vessel. — Though,  in  the  hour  of 
sickness,  I  had  vowed,  as  is  usual,  that  if  fortune 
should  once  set  me  on  shore  at  Lisbon,  nor- 
thing should  ever  tempt  me  on  ship-board  again, 
I  now  began  to  contemplate  a  voyage  to  Malta 
with  some  degree  of  pleasure,  and  thought  no 
more  of  my  vow,  than  the  Devil  did  of  his  sick 
resoltltion  to  turn  Friar^ 

iTtiii^  A  fresh  breeze.  Our  progress  has  been 
hitherto  most  favourable.  If  Neptune  himself  had 
been  shoving  us  along  with  his  trident,  we  could  not 
have  proceeded  more  directly  in  our  course.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  a  journey  by  water  has  some 

• 

advantages  over  a  journey  by  land.  You  move 
along  without  the  jolting  of  ruts,  and  your  pro- 
gross  is  not  impeded  by  the  incidents  of  eating. 
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drinking,  and  Bleeping.  But  then,  nothing  can  be 
less  interesting  than  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  sea 
scene.  The  view,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  is 
much  less  vast  than  I  had  expected.  The  panorama 
is  limited  to  a  little  circle  of  water,  seven  miles  all 
round  us.  Within  the  limits  of  this  circle  we  move 
along,  day  after  day,  without  the  least  variety  of 
prospect  or  incident. 

We  have  not  yet  encountered  a  single  sail ; 
and  I  had  imagined,  that  in  so  beaten  a  track  as 
we  are  pursuing,  we  should  have  met  ships  as  thick 
as  stage-coaches  on  the  Bath  road. 

18th.  The  wind  died  away  last  night.  A  dead^ 
calm. — Got  up  to  see  tiie  sun  rise. — Much  has  been 
said  of  the  splendour  of  tills  sight  at  sea ;  but  I 
confess  I  think  it  inferior  to  the  same  scene  on  •* 
shore.  There  is  indeed  plenty  of  the  "  dread  mag* 
nificence  of  Heaven,"  but  it  is  all  over  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  sun  braves  the  east,  and  carries  the 
heavens  by  a  coup-de-main ;  instead  of  approapching 
gradually,  as  he  does  on  land,  preceded  by  a  troop 
of  rosy  messengers  that  prepare  you  for  his  arrival. 
One  misses  tiie  charming  variety  of  the  terrestrial 
scene ; — ^the  wood  and  water ; — the  hill  and  dale ; 
•—the  "  babbling  brook ;" — the  "  pomp  of  groves 
and  garniture  of  fields."  At  sea,  too,  all  is  inani- 
mate, for  the  gambols  of  the  fishes,  if  they  do 
gambol  at  their  matins,  are  out  of  sight ;  and  it  is 
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the  effect  of  morning  on  living  sentient  beingf 
that  constitutes  its  great  charm.  At  sea,  there 
is  no  "  song  of  earliest  birds ;" — no  "  warbling 
woodland;" — ^no  *'  whistling  plough-boy;" — ^no* 
thing,  in  short,  to  awaken  interest  or  sympathy. 
There  is  magnificence  and  splendour — but  it  is 
solitary  splendour. 

Let  me  rather  see  ''  the  mom,  in  russet  mantle 
clad,  walk  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  Malvern  hill." 
But,  alas !  wh^i  am  I  likely  to  behold  this  sight 
again? 

In  the  evening,  I  sat  on  the  deck  to  enjoy  the 
moon-light — If  the  sun-rise  be  best  seen  on  shore, 
the  moon-light  has  the  advantage  at  sea.  At  this 
season  of  repose,  the  absence  of  living  objects  is 
"toot  felt  A  lovely  night. — Tlie  moon,  in  this  la- 
titude, has  a  silv^y  brightness  which  I  never  saw 
in  England. — It  was  a  night  for  romance ; — such 
as  Shakspeare  describes,  when  Troilus  sighed  his 
soul  to  abseil  Cressid.  The  sea,-  calm  and  tran* 
quil  as  the  bosom  of  innocence — ^not  a  breath  of 
air — ^^the  reflection  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  the 
gmtle  rippling  of  the  water  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessd  completed  the  magic  of  the  scene. 

Sat  with  my  face  turned  towards  EIngland,  ab* 
sorbed  in  the  reflections  which  it  is  the  effect  of 
such  a  night  to  encourage ;  and  indulged  in  that 
secret  devotion  of  the  heart,  whicht  at  such  seasons 
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particular!]^,  the  heart  loves  to  pay  to  the  absent 
objects  of  its  affections. 

19th,  A  foul  wind.  A  poor  little  bird,  of  a 
species  unknown  in  England,  alighted  on  the  steers- 
man's shoulder,  quite  spent  with  fatigue,  and 
allowed  itself  to  be  taken.  Probably  making  its 
way  from  America  to  Portugal.  To-day,  saw  a 
sail,  for  the  first  time. 

20th*  The  foul  wind  still  continues.  Here  we 
are  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Lisbon,  and  yet 
without  a  hope  of  getting  there,  till  it  shall  please 
the  wind  to  change.  I  remember  Lord  Bacon 
says,  "  'Tis  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea  voyages, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea, 
mien  should  make  diaries."  But  it  is  a  stranger 
thing  to  me  that  the  Viscount  of  St.  Alban's 
should  not  perceive,  that  where  there  is  nothing  to 
be  seen,  there  is  little  to  -be  done;  and  that  a  man 
must  needs  scribble  in  his  own  defence,  though  it 
be  but  to  register  the  winds,  and  chronicle  the 
clouds. 

In  adjusting  the  balance  between  land  and  water 
carriage,  I  had  till  to-day  been  in  some  doubt ;  but 
four-and-twenty  hours  of  beating  to  windward  have 
put  the  question  beyond  all  doubt ;  for  though  you 
may  move  along  without  fatigue,  it  is  terribly 
fatiguing  to  stand  still ;  especially  with  the  wind  in 
your  teeth.      So  long,  therefore,    as   the  wind 
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**  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  I  believe  we  must  agre^ 
that  old  Cato's  repentance  was  well  founded. 

Sunday y  21st.  To-day  we  have  again  a  breeze 
in  our  favour.  All  the  crew  are  busily  employed. 
This  demand  for  hands  prevents  the  celebration  of 
Church  Service,  which  was  read  by  the  Captain 
last  Sunday. 

The  deck  of  a  ship,  out  of  sight  of  land,  with 
nothing  above  but  the  **  brave  o'erhanging  fir- 
mament," with  its  **  majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  fire,"  is  better  calculated  to  inspire  feelings 
of  devotion,  than  the  proudest  temple  that  was 
ever  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  Slupreme 
Being. 

22d.  Once  more  welcomed  by  the  sight  of  land. 
Indeed,  I  believe,  we  did  catch  a  glimpse  of  Cape 
Finisterre  in  our  passage,  but  it  might  have  been  a 
"camel"  or  a  *' whale;" — this  morning,  the  rock 
of  Lisbon  rose  with  clouded  majesty  within  a  few 
miles  of  us. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  fired  a  gun,  and  hoisted  a 
signal  for  a  pilot.  A  number  of  boats  immediately 
put  off  to  us,  and  the  quickest  sailer  obtained  the  job. 

Our  first  interview  with  the  natives  has  not  pre- 
possessed us  in  their  favour.  From  an  uncouth 
clumsy  boat,  we  have  taken  in  a  meagre  swarthy 
fellow,  with  a  face  as  red  as  Kean's,  in  Othello. 
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.  He  soon  gave  us  a  sample  of  the  choleric  dispo- 
sition of  his  nation.  The  captain  seemed  to  doubt 
his  skill,  and  sending  below  for  his  pistols,  he  inti- 
mated to  the  pilot,  that  if  he  should  get  his  ship 
a-ground,  he  would,  on  the  instant,  shoot  him 
through  the  head.  The  fellow  was  transported 
with  indignation  at  this  menace ;  and,  though  alone 
amongst  strangers,  he  drew  his  knife,  and  threat* 
ened  to  revenge  himself  for  the  insult. 

We  crept  along  tiie  shore  at-  a  snail's  pace,  and 
did  not  anchor  within  the  bar  of  the  harbour,  till  ten 
atni^t. 

23d.  Beautiful  day.  Sailed  up  the  Tagus.  The 
view  is  certainly  magnificent ;  but  it  has,  I  think, 
been  over-rated  by  travellers.  He  who  has  seen 
London  from  Greenwich  Park,  may  survey  with- 
out any  great  astonishment  the  capital  of  Portugal. 
The  finest  feature  is  the  river,  compared  with 
which,  the  Thames  smks  into  insignificance.  Each 
side  has  its  peculiar  beauties,  and,  I  doubt  whether 
the  left  bank,  with  its  vineyards  and  orange  groves, 
does  not  attract  the  eye  as  much  as  the  right,  on 
which  the  town  stands. 

The  entire  absence  of  smoke  is  a  striking 
novelty  to  an  English  eye,  and  at  first  gives  an  idea 
that  the  town  must  be  without  inhabitants. 

Being  tired  of  the  sea,  I  resolved  to  stop  at  Lis- 
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bon.  Some  little  difficulties  occurred,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  passports.  These  were  soon 
removed,  and  after  a  broiling  walk,  in  search  of 
lodgings,  I  subsided  at  last  in  Reeves's  hotel,  Rua^ 
do  Prior,  Buenos  Ayres ; — an  excellent  house,  kept 
by  an  Englishman,  fiill  of  cleanliness  and  comfort ; — . 
and  these  ar6  qualities  which  one  appreciates  at 
their  just  value,  after  a  walk  through  the  streets  of 
Lisbon. 

Though  travellers  may  have  exaggerated  the. 
beauties  of  the  view,  I  have  seen  no  description  that 
does  justice  to  the  indescribable  nastiness  of  the 
town.  I  have  spoken  of  the  view  from  tiie 
river  as  magnificent,  but,  I  believe,  the  true 
epithet  would  have  been  imposing;  for  it  is 
mere  deceit  and  delusion :  the  prestige  vanishes  at 
t>nce  on  landing ;  and  the  gay  and  glittering  city 
proves  to  be  a  painted  sepulchre.  Filth  and  beast- 
Imess  assault  you  at  every  turn  in  their  most  loath-* 
some  and  disgusting  shapes.  In  pelding  to  first 
impressions,  one  is  generally  led  to  exaggerate ;  but 
the  abominations  of  Lisbon  are  incapable  of  exag* 
geration. 

2ith  and  25ih.  Jaunted  about  Lisbon  by  land 
and  water  carriage.  To  wedk  about  ifae  streets  is 
scarcely  possible  for  an  invalid.  A  clumsy  sort  of 
carriage  on  two  wheels,  driven  by  a  postilion^  wilii' 
a  pair  of  mules,  is  to  be  hired  by  the  day,  or  the 
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half  day ;  but  not  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  one  might 
hire  a  coach  in  London.  A  good  idea  of  thes^ 
carriages  will  be  formed  from  the  prints  in  the  old 
editions  of  Gil  Bias,  since  whose  time,  no  improve* 
ment  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  vehicular  archi- 
tecture. 

I  have  already  experienced  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Bowdler's  remark,  ^'  that  in  Lisbon,  under  a 
scorching  sun,  you  are  constantly  exposed  to  a 
cold  wind:'*  The  Portuguese  guard  against  this 
by  a  large  great  coat  which  is  worn  loose  like  a 
mantle,  with  hanging  sinecure  sleeves,  and  which 
they  wrap  round  them,  when  in  turning  a  comer 
they  encounter  the  wind.  The  use  of  this  swelter- 
ing surtout,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  universal, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather;  but  the  remedy  is, 
perhaps,  worse  than  the  disease. 

There  is  something  in  the  appearance  of  Lisbon 
that  seems  to  portend  an  earthquake  ;  and,  instead 
of  wondering  that  it  was  once  visited  by  such  a  ca- 
lamity, I  am  rather  disposed  to  consider  its  daily 
preservation  as  a  standing  miracle.  Repeated 
shocks  have  been  felt  of  late  years;  and  to  an 
earthquake  it  may  look,  as  its  natural  death. 
From  the  vestiges  which  the  indolence  of  the  peo- 
ple has  allowed  to  remain,  one  might  fancy  the  last 
convulsion  had  taken  place  but  a  few  months. 
Many  ruins  are  now  standing  just  as  the  earth- 
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quake  left  them.  "  Gorgeous  Palaces,"  and  **  So- 
lemn Temples/'  now  totter  in  crumbling  ruins,  an 
awful  monument  of  the  fatal  wreck.  There  are 
some  streets,  built  since  the  earthquake,  with  trot« 
toirs  on  each  side,  which  make  a  handsome  appear- 
ance ;  and,  with  any  industry  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  whole  town  might  be  made  one  of  the  most 
cleanly  in  Europe;  tlie  undulating  nature  of  the 
ground  being  so  well  calculated  for  carrying  away 
all  impurities. 

At  present,  the  only  scavengers  are  the  dogs, 
which  roam  about  the  streets  in  hordes,  wiifaout 
homes  or  masters,  seeking  what  they  may  devour. 
And  indeedj  while  all  sorts  of  filth  and  offal  are 
thrown  into  the  street,  till  they  shall  be  carried  by 
the  next  shower  into  the  Tagus,  the  dogs  are  not 
without  their  use ;  and  the  legislature  has  not  been 
wholly  inattentive  to  their  accommodation.  There 
is  an  old  law  obliging  certain  trades  to  keep  a 
vessel  of  water  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  for  the 
refreshment  of  iliese  freebooters.  Canine  madness 
is,  I  am  told,  almost  unknown  here,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  is  so.  Upon  the  whole,  the  dogs  behave 
very  well,  except  to  one  another. — It  is  up-hill 
work  for  a  new  settler,  for  he  must  fight  his  way.— 
They  are  strict  preservers  ;  if  any  dog  is  caught  out 
of  the  limits  of  his  own  manor,  he  is  proceeded 
against  as  a  wilful  trespasser,  without  any  notke. — 
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If  the  dogs  sliould  attack  you,  the  best  way  is  to 
stoop  for  a  stone.  They  care  little  for  a  stick,  but  ibe 
mode  here  prescribed  puts  them  to  flight  in  a  mo^ 
ment. — The  Portuguese  are  particularly  expert  in 
the  use  of  these  missiles,  which  they  practise  throw* 
ing  from  their  earliest  childhood.  This  tte  dogs 
iieem  to  know,  and  away  they  scamper. 

26th.  Rose  at  day-break,  and  set  out  in  a  ca- 
briolet with  a  stout  pair  of  mules  for  Cintra.  The 
scarcity  of  gold,  and  the  depreciation  of  their  vile 
paper  money,  exposed  me  to  the  inconveiiience  of 
carrying  about  a.  travelling  treasury  of  silver  cm* 
sadoes  in  a  green  baize  bag,  heavy  with  the  weight 
of  150,000  rees.  How  ridi  this  sounds  I — but  alas^ 
the  high-sounding  sesterces  of  the  Romans  are  no- 
thing to  the  paltry  pomposity  of  Portuguese  arith- 
metic, for  the  ree  is  little  more  than  the  fourth  of 
a  farthing.  The  road  to  Cintra  carried  me  near 
to  the  great  aqueduct  of  Alcantara,  [the  work  of 
Manuel  de  Maya,  in  1738,]  which  stretches  across 
a  wide  and  deep  valley,  hy^  a  range  of  thirty-five 
arches.  The  centre  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  arch  in  the  world,  and  the  view  from  ihe 
ground  looking  upwards  at  it,  is  beyond  measure 
grand  and  imposing.  The  width  is  107  French 
feet,  and  the  height  2S0.  I  paced- the  whole  range 
of  the  aqueduct,  across  which  there  is  a  fine  stone 
walk  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  protected 
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by  a  parapet.  This  vast  work,  while  it  remains  a 
Hioimment  of  the  industry  of  the  Portuguese,  would 
lead  one  to  suppose. that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  hydraulics,  which  have  every 
where  else  superseded  the  necessity  of  such  stupen- 
dous structures.  Still  in  point  of  architectural 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  it  is  a  just  source  of 
national  pride;  and  in  a  country  where  so  few 
great  imdertakings,  unconnected  with  religion,  are 
brou^t  to  perfection,  it  stands  like  the  Giant  Gul- 
liver amongst  the  pigmies  of  Lilliput.  .  Apropos  of 
giants  ; — ^Whole  armies  of  windmills,  are  seen  here 
on  every  side ;  and  it  is  well  observed  by  Semple, 
that  Don  Quixote's  mistake,  which  is  too  absurd  if 
judged  by  English  windmills,  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  sight  of  these,  which  look  like  good  sturdy 
giants  of  ten  feet  high. 

Great  attention  seems  every  where  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  water  in  this  country.  Fountains 
of  marble,  of  n^at  and  often  elegant  architecture, 
with  large  troughs,  are  constructed  on  the  road- 
side, for  the  use  of  the  traveller  and  his  beasts. 
My  postilion,  however,  having  accomplished  one 
half  of  his  journey,  seemed  to  think  that  his  mules^, 
or  himself,  or  both,  for  they  fared  alike,  required 
something  better  than  water  ;  so  he  stopped  at  the 
half-way  house,  with  "  Vinho  do  Porto.  Carcat 
t^los.  Colares,  ^c.   ^c."    inscribed  on  its  front. 
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and  there  fed  himself  and  his  beasts  with  bread 
soaked  in  wine.  By  virtue  of  this  restorative,  we 
contrived  to  reach  Cintra,  having  consumed  nearly 
five  hours  in  a  stage  of  not  more  than  sixteen 
English  miles ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  road  was  so  rou^,  that  greater  speed  might 
have  been  disagreeable. . 

I  can  add  little  to  the  warm  tints  of  description 
that  have  been  so  justly  lavished  upon  Cintra ;  the 
beauties  of  which  are  heightened  by  the  contrast  of 
the  barren  and  uninteresting  country  all  around  it. 
I  should  compaarc.  it  with  Malvern, — ^but  to  the 
heights  of  Malvern  must  be  added  some  hundred 
feet  of  perpendicular  rock.  The  summits  are 
composed  of  huge  masses  of  stone,  which  seem  to 
have  been  thrown  up  in  .some  great  convulsion  of 
nature.  On  one  of  the  peaks  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Moorish  castle,  the  bath  of  which  still  remains 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  shews  how  attentive 
to  cleanliness  these  Moors  were.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge  is  the  convent  of  Penha,  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  on  such  a  spot,  is  so  wonderful,  that 
I  am  surprised  the  monks  have  not  attributed  it 
to  the  same  kind  of  assistance  which  brought  our 
Lady's  Chapel  to  Loretto.  It  commands  a  most 
extensive  prospect;  but  however  superior  Cintra 
may  be  to  Malvern  in  itself,  the  view  from  it  is 
much  less  pleasing.      Instead  of  the  fertile  valleys 
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of  •  Worcestershire,  the  eye  has  nothing  to  repose 
on,  but  a  dreary  and  barren  waste.  The  village 
of  Cintra  stands  half-way  up, — nestled  as  it  were 
in  the  bosom  of  the  hill, — amidst  groves  of  pine 
and  cork,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  geraniums  and  evergreens  of  all  kinds. — 
This  is  the  very  region  of  romance.  The  sun  is  less 
hot,  and  the  wind  is  less  cold,  than  at  Lisbon.  The 
mildness  of 'the  evening  is  charming,  and  there  is 
neither  damp  nor  chill  to  prevent  your  indulging 
in  all  the  luxuries  of  a  moonlight  walk. 

27th  and  28th,  Encountered  Mr.  Ward,  Charg^ 
d' Affaires,  an  old  Cambridge  acquaintance.  Ex- 
cursion to  Penha.  The  convent,  high  as  it  is, 
was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  French  rapacity.  They 
robbed  the  church  and  the  altar  of  every  thing 
worth  taking.  All  they  spared  was  a  plated  can- 
dlestick, and  the  ornaments  of  the  Virgin.  I  sus- 
pect it  was  not  their  fiety  that  restrained  them,  for 
the  Virgin's  habiliments  have  not  the  appearance 
of  being  very  costly.  She  wears  a  flaxen  pow- 
dered wig,  and  her  diamond  ornaments  savour 
strongly  of  Birmingham  jewellery.  Upon  my  return 
to  my  hotel,  I  found  two  old  Etonians  waiting  for 
me,  who,  having  heard  from  Mr.  Ward  of  the  ar- 
rival of  an  old  schoolfellow  at  Cintra,  were  kind 
enough  to  come  and  claim  acquaintance  with  me. 

Dined,  and  passed  a  pleasant  evening  with  one 
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of  them^  Colonel  Ross  of  the  Portugaese  service. 
Nearly  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  he  left 
school,-r-but  we  could  just  make  out  that  we  had 
been  contemporaries.  Without  acquaintanceship, 
however,  there  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry  amongst 
Etonians,  which,  I  have  ever  found,  disposes 
them  to  be  friendly  to  one  another,  whenever 
they  may  happen  to  meet;  aind  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasant  thing,  to  meet,  wherever  you  go,  with 
some  face  that  you  are  acquainted  with,  without 
the  ceremony  of  introduction,  from  the  common 
relationship  of  school-fellow. 

29th,  30th,  and  31st.  Still  at  Cintra.  My 
landlady,  Mrs.  Dacey,  an  old  Irisfei  woman,  above 
eighty  years  old,  is  now  quite  blind ;  but  rfie  re- 
members perfectly  the  great  earthquake,  and  de- 
scribes the  horrors  of  that  awful  event.  Her  house 
is  generally  foil  of  holiday-folks  from  Lisbon ; 
especially  from  Saturday  tiU  Monday.  Cintra  is 
to  Lisbon,  what  Richmond  is  to  London ;  and  the 
Lisbon  cockneys  are  glad  to  escape  from  their 
eompting-hou€fes  for  a  few  hours  of  fresh  air.  The 
accommodations  of  her  house  are  good,  and  the 
table  d'h6te  excellent.  The  charge  for  board  and 
lodging  is-  3,000  r^s  per  day ; — about  eleven  shil- 
lings English.  This  does  not  include  wine,  sO'  that 
Cintra  is  not  cheaper  than  Chelteidiam. 

A  wolf  sometimes  makes  its  appearance  here; — 
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one  has  lately  been  very  mischievous,  and  has  at- 
tacked an  old  woman  in  the  mountains. 

Walked  over  the  Royal  Palace.  They  shew 
tiie  room  where  Sebastian  held  bis  last  council,  be- 
fore he  set  out  on  that  fatal  expedition,  from  which 
he  has  not  yet  returned  ;  but  the  Portuguese  have 
not  abandoned  all  hopes  of  seeing  him  again, 
and  the  lower  orders  expect  him  with  about  as 
much  confidence,  as  the  Jews  expect  their  Messiah. 
Hard  by  is  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  Marialva, 
famous  for  the  infamous  convention.  The  ink, 
which  was  spilt  on  this  memorable  occasion,  is  still 
visible  on  the  floor, — scattered,  as  the  legend  says, 
by  Junot,  in  an  ebullition  of  spleen,  when  he  put 
his  name  to  the  instrument ; — but  surely  he  had 
no  cause  for  vexation. 

Returned  in  the  evening  to  Lisbon.  Cattle  much 
used  here  for  draught.  Met  abundance  of  ox- 
wains. — The  wheels  of  a  singular  construction  ;-— 
circular  pieces  of  board,  solid,  and  entire,  though 
Tcry  narrow.  The  creaking  of  these  is  intolera- 
ble,  and  the  noise  an  disagreeable  as  the  sharpen- 
ing of  a  saw. 

Thursday,  1st  October.  Made  a  bargain  with 
my  landlord,  to  board  and  lodge  me  for  25  crusados 
a  week, — about  3/.  lOs.  English.  For  this  I  have 
three  rooms,  and  two  meals  per  day,  but  no  wine. 
The  cheapest  thing  in  Lisbon  is  the  fruit.     Grapes 
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are  bought  at  three  half-pence  a  pound,  quinces  at 
a  shillhig  a  hundred,  and  other  things  in  proportion ; 
but  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  in  general  is  not  equal 
to  our  own.  Because  nature  has  done  so  much, 
these  lazy  rascals  will  do  nothnig.  Peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots  are  left  to  take  their  chance, 
without  pruning  or  training.  Grapes  are  treated 
with  more  care,  and  melons  are  very  abundant. 
One  sees  them  piled  up  in  heaps  in  the  streets,  and. 
sold  out  retail  by  the  slice. 

Walked  in  the  gardens  of  the  Convent  dos  Ne- 
cessidades,  of  great  extent,  and  some  beauty.  At 
least  they  afford  shade  and  retirement,  and,  what 
is  extraordinary  in  Lisbon,  you  are  admitted  for 
nothing. 

Made  inquiries  in  vain  for  a  vessel  bound  to 
Italy.  To  contemplate  •  a  residence '  here  for  the 
winter,  would  be  enough  to  make  a  healthy  man 
sick;  and  the  desagremens  of  the  place  strike, 
with  exaggerated  impression,  on  the  irritable 
nerves  of  an  invalid.  There  is  not  a  room  in  the 
hotel  where  I  am,  that  has  a  fire-place  in  it,  except 
the  kitchen.  A  grate  indeed  is  a  rarity  in  Lisbon. 
In  winter  this  inconvenience  must  be  severely  felt : 
it  is  obviated  as  well  as  it  can  be,  by  a  brazier  of 
coal  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. — So  much 
for  comfort. — Then  the  disposition  of  the  people 
towards  us,  ofiers  no  inducement  to  stay.     Ther^ 
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is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  neither  the  generosity 
and  good  faith  of  the  British,  nor  the  blood  pro- 
fusely shed  in  defence  of  their  country,  have  en- 
deared us  to  our  Portuguese  allies.  They  dislike 
us  mortally.  How  is  tiiis  to  be  explained?  Is  it 
that  malicious  sentiment  of  envy,  which  seems  to 
have  overspread  the  whole  Continent,  at  the  pro- 
digious elevation  to  which  England  has  arisen;  or 
is  it  the  repulsive  unaccommodating  manners  which 
an  Englishman  is  too  apt  to  carry  with  him  into  all 
countries,  which  make'  even  a  benefit  from  him, 
less  binding  than  the  winning  urbanity  by  which 
the  French  contrive  to  render  confiscation  and 
robbery  palatable  ? 

Talked  with  a  Spaniard,  (who  took  me  for  an 
American),  of  the  English  and  the  French.  He 
sumnled  up  what  he  had  to  say  on  their  respective 
merits,  in  the  following  sentence  of  broken  English, 
— **  I  should  like  to  hang  de  Englishman  in  de 
bowels  of  de  Frenchman."  This  sentiment  will  I 
believe,  express  the  feeling  entertained  towards  us 
by  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen. 

The  Portuguese  are  full  of  discontent,  and  their 
long  intimacy  with  us,  has  spread  far  and  wide 
amongst  them  the  lights  of  information.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  be  discontented,  aban- 
doned as  they  are  by  their  sovereign,  who  has 
converted  the  mother  country  into  a  province,  from 
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which  men  and  money  are  drawn  for  the  support 
of  his  transatlantic  dominions ;  whilst  the  command 
of  their  national  army»  and  the  principal  situations 
of  power  and  profit,  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  greatest  unwillingness  now  prevails  among  the 
soldiery  to  embark  for  America.  I  have  seen  some 
hundred  deserters  chained  together,  and  marched 
down  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

October  2d.     Drank  tea  with  Mr.  M ,  and 

from  thence  went  to  see  the  funeral  procession  of 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  Regency,  who  was  un- 
derstood to  be  chief  of  the  anti-British  party :  but 
h^  has  probably  left  his  mantle  behind. — Saw 
nothing.— Heard  discharges  of  artillery  in  abun- 
dance, and  this  was  all, — Nothing  can  be  more 
dreary  than  the  streets  of  Lisbon  at  night.  No 
part  of  the  town  is  regularly  lighted.  The  Virgin 
and  the  Saints  engross  the  few  lamps,  which  here 
and  there  give  a  gleam  of  light.  Amongst  dirt, 
dogs,  and  darkness,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  it 
fares  with  the  stranger  groping  his  way  through 
the  streets  at  night. 

The  police  of  Lisbon,  as  far  as  goes  to  the  mere 
suppression  of  disturbances  in  the  streets,  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  decency,  is  extremely  good. 
One  is  struck  with  the  entire  absence  of  all  exter- 
nal symptoms  of  the  vices  and  immoralities  that 
might  be  expected  to  prevail,  in  a  metropolis  and 
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sea-port  in  this  southern  latitude.  These  regu- 
lations, though  they  may  not  be  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  vicious  propensities  of  human  nature, 
must  be  of  some  use,  and  I  think  we  should  do 
well  to  imitate  them  in  our  own  metropolis;  for 
''  how  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes 
ill  deeds  done !  "  Thus  far  ^the  police  is  good ; 
but  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  or  for  the  inquiry 
into  the  perpetrators  of  them,  it  is  of  little  service. 
The  lower  orders  are  in  the  ^bit  of  carrying  a 
large  clasp  knife,  with  the  open  blade  concealed 
under  the  right  sleeve,  and,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
assassinations  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  inquisition  is  still  an  object  of  mysterious 
dread.  A  young  man  of  considerable  fortune  dis- 
appeared about  a  year  ago,  and  it  was  supposed 
for  some  time  that  he  wfis  murdered.  A  large 
reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  his  body, 
but  the  river  was  dragged,  and  every  well  and 
hole  in  the  town  explored  without  success.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  many,  that  he  is  now  immured  in 
the  prisons  of  the  inquisition.  By-the-bye,  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned  the  priests,  and  for  aught  I  know, 
they  are  more  numerous  than  the  dogs.  Doghood 
and  priesthood  are  certainly  the  most  thriving 
trades  in  Lisbon.  It  is  an  humiliating  spectacle, 
to  see  the  abject  superstition  in  which  the  people 
are  sunk  and  brutided.     As  the  best  things,  by 
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being  corrupted,  become  the  worst ;  so  here,  Chris- 
tianity exhibits  a  system  of  idolatry,  much  more 
revolting  than  the  old  Pagan  worship.  One  can- 
not help  feeling  some  regard  for  the  ancient  my- 
thology, which  is  as  amusing  as  Mother  Bunch, 
illustrated  and  adorned  too  as  it  was  by  such 
divine  statues.  Besides,  the  heathens  had  not  the 
means  of  knowing  better ;  but  who  that  has  read 
the  New  Testament,  can  tolerate  the  contemptible 
mummeries  which  are  here  practised  under  the 
name  of  religion.  The  religion  of  the  heathens 
was  as  superior  to  this,  as  the  statues  of  Phidias 
excel  in  beauty,  the  tawdry  and  disgusting  images, 
which  these  poor  creatures  bow  down  to  and 
worship. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  priests  thrive 
and  fatten.  I  will  not  say,  with  Semple,  that  they 
are  the  only  fat  people  in  Portugal,  but  I  will 
vouch  for  their  universal  em-bon-point. 

This  to  be  sure  is  only  the  outward  and  visible 
sign, — ^but  it  tends  to  give  credibility  to  the  tales  in 
vogue,  of  the  sloth  and  good  cheer,  the  licentious 
feastings  and  debaucheries,  which  take  place  in 
the  convents,  or  rather  the  castles  of  indolence,  in 
which  these  portly  monks  are  lodged.  The  French, 
who  hated  a  monk  and  the  smell  of  a  monk,  as 
much  as  Walter  Shandy,  that  is,  "  worse  than  all 
the  devils  of  hell ;"  while  they  bayonetted  the  dogs 
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without  mercy,  made  the  monks  lay  aside  the 
crucifix,  and  brandish  the  besom,  and  fairly  set  them 
to«weep  the  streets ;  but  the  French  are  gone, — 
and  the  monks  and  the  dogs  have  resumed  their 
usual  occupations. 

The  nunneries  enjoy  a  better  reputation,  and 
are  said  to  be  filled  with  sincerely  pious  women, 
who  have  been  led,  from  perhaps  a  mistaken  sense 
of  religion,  to  bury  themselves  in  the  unprofitable 
seclusion  of  a  convent.     This  is,  however,  a  deli- 

« 

cate  question,  and  I  leave  it  in  the  uncertainty,  in 
which  it  has  been  left  by  the  sage  in  Rasselas. 

3d,  4th,  and  5th.  Passed  over  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  which,  in  the  broadest  part,  is  about 
four  miles  across.  The  view  from  the  opposite 
side  is  very  beautiful ;  and  from  the  absence  of 
smoke,  the  whole  of  the  town  in  all  its  details  is 
distinctly  visible.  The  indolence  of  the  people  is 
most  striking; — you  can  scarcely  get  a  shopkeeper 
to  give  himself  the  trouble  to  serve  you.  It  per- 
vades all  classes  :-<r-arts,  science,  literature, — every 
thing  languishes  at  Lisbon. 

The  Portuguese  are  worthy  of  better  things ;  but 
they  are  bowed  down  by  a  despotic  government, 
and  hood-winked  by  a  besotted  superstition.  The 
priests  seem  to  fear  that  the  growing  spirit  of 
inquiry,  will  destroy  the  foundations  of  their  power: 
and  therefore  they  do   all  they  can  to  keep  the 
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people  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  in  which  they  are 
supported  by  the  Inquisition,  which  prohibits  the 
circulation  of  all  writings,  tending  to  excite  reli- 
gious investigation. 

The  government,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  equal 
care,  that  no  political  disquisitions  shaQ  be  intro- 
duced, to  disturb  the  quiet  slavery,  to  which  the 
people  seem  at  present  content  to  submit.  The 
suppression  of  the  late  conspiracy  will  contribute 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of '  government ;  and  the 
indolence  of  the  people  may  help  to  continue  the 
present  state  of  things  some  time  loiter ;  but  a 
change  must  take  place  sooner  or  later. 
'  6th.  Every  thing  warns  me  to  depart.  I  have 
torday  been  attending  as  pall-bearer,  at  the 
funeral  of  one  of  my  fellow-passengers  from  Eng- 
land. He  was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  decline,  and 
might  as  well  have  been  suffered  to  lay  his  bones 
in  his  own  country.  The  funeral  of  a  young 
countryman  in  a  foreign  land,  must  always  be  an 
affecting  ceremony ;  and  my  own  situation  per- 
haps, (for  philosophers  assure  us,  that  self  is  the 
foundation  of  sympathy)  made  it  still  more  impres- 
sive. It  may  be  my  turn  next : — mm  res  agitur 
paries  cucm  proximus  ardet.- — He  lodged  next  door. 

The  English  burying-ground  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, and  well  shaded  with  fine  cypresses.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  grave  of  Fielding.     They  do  indeed 
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pretend  to  point  out  the  spot ;  but,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  English  factory  be  it  said,  there  is  no  stone 
to  indicate  where  his  remains  lie. 

It  does  really  concern  the  honour  of  the  nation, 
that  some  monument  should  be  ereetecl  to  his 
memory;  and  it  is  pity  that  Mr.  Canning,  during 
his  embassy  to  Lisbon,  was  tiot  solicited  to  prepare  a 
suitable  inscription;  whose  truly  classical  pen 
would  have  done  full  justice  to  the  subject. 

After  the  ceremony,  went  to  the  church  of  St. 
Roque,  which  contains  some  fine  specimens  of 
mosaic.  The  altar  is  surrounded  by  a  railing  of 
verd  antique,  and  displays  a  provision  of  porphyry, 
lapis  lazuli,  amethyst,  ^c.  ^c.    . 

The  friars  would  have  you  believe^  they  contrived 
to  pei'suade  the  French,  that  the  inmiense  candle- 
sticks, which  are  really  silver  gilt,  were  made  of  brass. 

7th  to  12th.  Still  in  Lisbon  ; — though  daily  be- 
coming more  impatient  to  leave  it.  Amongst  the 
minor  plagues  of  the  place,  I  ought  to  mention  the 
flies.  The  rooms  are  full  of  them. — They  attack 
you  in  countless  myriads,  and  their  annoyance  is 
intolerable.  With  what  different  feelings  would 
one  read  the  story  of  Domitian,  in  England  and  at 
Lisbon !— There  I  sympathized  with  the  flies, — 
here  with  Domitian ; — whose  hostility  seems  very 
justifiable,  and  whose  expertness  is  the  daily  sub- 
ject of  my  emulation. 
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13th.  Visited  the  botanical  gardens,  where 
there  is  a  museum,  containing  a  good  collection  of 
curiosities  in  all  the  departments  of  nature.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  garden,  are  placed  two  military 
statues  of  mde  and  uncouth  workmanship.  These 
were  dug  up  some  years  ago  at  Montalegre,  and 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
Carthaginian  conquest  of  Spain.  They  afford  a 
curious  and  interesting  specimen,  of  the  first  essays 
of  a  barbarous  people,  in  the  art 'of  sculpture,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory,  of  their  chiefs. 

Went  to  mass,  where  I  liked  nothing  but  the 
music.  There  certainly  seems  to  be  one  con- 
venience in  the  Catholic  worship ; — ^for  those  who 
attend  might,  with  Friar  John  in  Rabelais,  com- 
pare their  prayers  to  stirrup  leathers,  which  are 
made  short  or  long  at  pleasmre. 

14th.  Found  a  ship  bound  to  Leghorn; — ^the 
Fanny ; — a  small  trading  vessel,  of  about  140  tons 
burthen.  The  captain  asked  me  twenty  guineas 
for  my  passage,  and  would  fain  have  persuaded 
me  that  his  demand  was  just.  I  knew  it  to  be  too 
much  by  half,  and  when  he  saw  me  resolved 
not  to  give  more  than  ten,  he  acceded  to  my  terms 
with  scarcely  a  decent  demur. 

I  am  to  find  my  own  sea  stock  and  bedding. 

15th  and  16th.  Busily  employed  in  preparations 
for  my  voyage.     Mr.  Ward  kindly  sent  me  his 
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boat  to  make  use  of  in  conveying  my  various  stores 
on  board.  « 

Took  a  farewell  stroll  through  Lisbon.  Of  the 
Portuguese  women  I  have  said  nothing,  though  I 
have  seen  some  fine  specimens  of  face  and  figure. 
It  is  in  expression  of  countenance  and  gracefulness 
pf  carriage  that  their  charm  consists,  for  to  com- 
plexional  beauty  they  have  no  claims.  The  hair  is 
profusely  ornamented  with  gold  combs,  artificial 
flowers,  or  precious  stones  of  various  colours. 
The  women  in  walking  the '  streets  never  wear  a 
hat  or  bonnet,  but  cover  the  head  with  a  white 
handkerchief*  And  let  tfie  weather  be  ever  so 
hot,  an  immense  cloak,  or  rather  great  coat,  often 
of  red  cloth,  is  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 

As  I  was  returning  from  my  stroll,  I  sat  down 
to  rest  on  the  steps  of  a  statue ;  but  I  was  hurried 
away  by  observing  a  man  ridding  himself  of  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  vermin  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pedestal,  and  cracking  them  by  dozens  on  the  steps. 

And  so  much  for  the  Lusitanian, — or,  as  it  might 
with  more  propriety,  be  called, — the  Lousy tanian 
Metropolis.  I  shall  quit  it  without  one  feeling  of 
regret.  In  fact,  to  remain  in  it  is  impossible : — I 
am  fairly  stunk  out. 

Friday,  17th,  My  fat  landlord,  Mr.  Reeves, 
whom  I  strongly  recommend  to  all  visitors  to  Lis- 
bon, entered  my  room  before  day-break,  to  an- 
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nounce  that  the  Fanny  was  making  preparations  for 
weighing  anchor.  I  went  on  board  as  the  sun  rose. 
We  weighed  anchor  immediately  ;  and  with  a  fine 
breeze  from  the  northward,  and  the  tide  in  our 
favour,  we  glided  rapidly  down  the  Tagus. 

18th  and  19th.     Sick  as  a  dog! 

20th.  Mounted  the  deck  with  a  firm  step.—- 
Passed  over  the  sceneof  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. — 
To-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Nelson. — Sung  Rule  Britanma,  with  enthusiasm ; 
as  the  most  appropriate  requiem  to  the  memory  of 
the  immortal  Admiral. 

About  dinnei*-timewtf  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strait,  or,  as  the  sailors  call  it, — the  Gut  of  Gibral- 
tar.— The  view  is  very  grand  and  striking.  The 
African  side  is  much  more  bold  and  lofty  than  the 
European.  Attempted  to  sketch  the  rock:  of  Gibral- 
tar, which  is  less  remarkable  for  its  height,  than 
for  its  singularly  detached  situation.  It  is  almost 
an  island,  and  indeed,  I  believe,  quite  so,  in  rough 
weather. 

We  passed  up  the  Strait  wilii  a  fresh  breeze ; 
and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  a  more 
magnificent  prospect.  As  we  sailed  onwards,  the 
view  was  enlivened  by  constant  variety, — the  rock 
of  Gibraltar  changing  its  appearance  as  we  shifted 
our  ground,  and  caught  it  in  different  points  of  view. 

21st.  To-day  at  noon,  saw  Cape  de  Gata.  Flew 
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onwards  on  the  pinions  of  the  finest  breeze  imagi- 
nable. I  find  I  have  conunitted  a  great  mistake 
in  the  laying  in  of  my  sea-stock.  Wishing  to  try 
the  efiect  of  an  abstemious  diet,  I  resolved  to  com- 
pel  an  adherence  to  it,  and  therefore  contented 
myself  with  a  goat  to  furnish  me  with  milk,  and 
confined  the  remainder  of  my  stores  to  biscuit,  rice, 
potatoes,  cocoa,  and  arrow-root.  I  mention  this  to 
warn  any  invalid  who  may  chance  to  read  my 
Journal,  from  following  my  example.  For,  milk 
will  be  found  of  little  use,  unless  a  man  have  the 
stomach  of  a  sailor ;  and  the  want  of  something  in 
the  shape  of  broth  or  soup  will  be  severely  felt. 
Though  my  poor  Nanny  is  a  most  entertaining 
companion  on  deck,  she  is  of  no  further  use.  Her 
society,  however,  is  worth  a  good  deal.  She  is 
an  old  sailor,  and  so  accustomed  to  the  sea,  that 
the  voyage  has  not  at  all  diminished  her  supply  of 
milk. 

My  only  other  fellow  passenger  is  a  Genoese — 
the  supercargo  of  the  vessel, — between  whom  and 
the  Captain  I  am  obliged  to  act  as  interpreter. 

22d.  Out  of  s^t  of  land.  The  last  point  we 
ssw  was  Cape  Palos.  The  southern  coast  of  Spain 
presents  an  inaccessible  barrier  of  mountains  co- 
vered with  snow. 

Our  voyage  hitherto  most  prosperous.  Soon 
after  I  had  retired  to  bed,  a  sudden  squall  came  on, 
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and  the  wind  shifted  round  to  the  eastward.  The 
squall  was  accon^anied  with  thunder,  lightning, 
rain,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  storm.  Whilst  all 
was  confusion  on  the  deck,  the  cabin-window  im- 
mediately behind  my  birth  was  driven  in  ;  and  we 
shipped  a  sea,  that  fairly  washed  me  out  of  bed. 
The  supercargo  joined  ihe  in  roaring  out  lustily  for 
help ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  I  believe  we  both 
thought  that  we  were  going  to  the  bottom.  The 
fact  was,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  very  favour- 
able weather,  we  had  neglected  to  put  up  the  dead 
lights ;  and  the  squall  came  on  so  suddenly,  that, 
before  the  sails  could  be  taken  in,  the  ship  was 
driven  backwards  against  the  heavy  sea,  which  had 
been  rolling  us  along  since  we  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  one  could  be  spared 
from  the  deck  to  attend  to  the  state  of  affairs 
below  ;  and  if,  in  the  mean  time,  we  ha3  shipped 
another  sea,  the  consequence  would  have  been  more 
serious. 

As  it  was,  my  situation  was  sufficiently  deplora- 
ble ;  and  my  only  choice  was  between,  salt-water 
in  the  cabin,  or  rain-water  on  deck.— Passed  fhe 
remainder  of  the  night  like  a  half-drowned  rat. — 
The  squall  soon  subsided  ;  and  the  wind  returned 
to  its  old  quarter  in  our  favour. 

23d.     Breeze  still  steady.     Fine  weather,  but 
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cold.  The  sea  of  a  fine  dark  indigo.  Quantities 
of  fish  sporting  about  the  vessel.  A  strange  sail 
to  the  southward  of  a  suspicious  appearance, 
which  seemed  to  savour  of  Algiers. 

2ith.  I  begin  to  suspect,  that  all  I  shall  gain 
by  my  voyage  will  be  the  conviction,  that  a  man 
who  travels  so  far  from  home,  in  pursuit  of  health, 
travels  on  a  fooPs  errand.  The  crosses  he  must 
meet  on  his  road  will  do  him  more  injury,  than  he 
can  hope  to  compensate  by  any  change  of  climate. 
I  am  told  that  a  sea-voyage,  to  be  of  any  benefit 
to  an  invalid,  should  be  made  in  a  frigate,  or  other 
vessel  of  equal  size  ;  but  of  this  I  doubt — for  all 
comfort  is  so  entirely  out  of  the  question  at  sea, 
that  I  think  the  difference  of  as  little  importance, 
as  the  choice  of  a  silken  or  hempen  rope  would 
be  to  a  man  at  the  gallows.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  of  such  a  little 
cock-boat  as  this,  is  much  the  same  thing,  as  if 
one  were  to  be  tossed  in  a  blanket  during  one  half 
of  the  day,  and  thrown  into  a  pigsty  for  the 
remainder. 

I  nunc,  et  ventis  animam  committe  dolato 
Confisus  ligno,  digitis  a  morte  remotus 
Quatuor,  et  septem  si  sit  latissima  teda. 

26th.   Saw  land  again  at   a  distance  on  the 
western  coast  of  Corsica. 

D 
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27tb.  The  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  blow- 
ing steaxlily  in  our  favour,  now  slackened.  At 
noon  we  were  becalmed  with  a  very  heavy 
swell.  A  storm  came  suddenly  on.  While  w« 
were  standing  on  the  deck,  the  ship  received  a^ 
violent  blow  on  the  stem,  which  threw  the  captain^ 
the  supercargo,  and  myself,  on  our  faces.  It  is  such 
an  accident  as  this,  according  to  the  captain,  that, 
in  rougher  weather,  sometimes  founders  a  ship.  The 
boat  was  knocked  away,  and  we  heard  another 
crash  in  the  cabin.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  af* 
fair  of  Wednesday,  with  this  difference, — ^that  on 
this  occasion  it  was  on  the  supercargo's  side. 
As  I  saw  his  bed  brought  up  to  be  dried,  I 
never  felt  so  strongly  Rochefoucault's  meaning, 
in  his  memorable  maxim  about  our  neighbour's 
misfortunes.  This  storm  ended  as  the  last,  and 
the  wind  returned  to  its  old  quarter  in  our  rear  with 
greater  violence  than  before ;  and  we  made  all  sail 
for  Leghorn. 

Tuesday,  28th.  Itcdiam!  ItaUam!  At  eight 
o'clock  this  morning  we  were  off  the  little  island 
of  Gorgona,  within  eighteen  miles  of  Leghorn; 
with  Elba  on  our  right,  and  the  smiling  land  of 
Italy  spread  out  before  us.  Achates  himself  could 
not  have  been  more  rejoiced  than  I  was  at  this 
sight ;— and  it  is  not  the  ''  humilem  Itcdiam,'*  which 
iSlneas  describes,  but  the  high  ground  behind  Leg- 
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horn,  yrith  Hie  bold  outline  of  the  Apennines  in 
the  back-ground. 

If  the  wind  bad  continued  three  hours  longer, 
we  should  have  breakfasted  at  Leghorn.  But, 
within  sight  of  port,  the  wind  has  chopped  about, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Lisbon,  we  have 
begun  to  tack.  The  view  is,  however,  full  of  in- 
terest, and  I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  wind, 
considering  what  a  gallopping  voyage  we  have 
made. 

29th.  After  tacking  against  a  foul  wind  through- 
out the  whole  of  last  ni^t,  we  entered  the  roada 
of  Leghorn  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  having 
completed  the  passage  from  Lisbon  in  twelve  days. 

A  boat  from  the  Health-office  hailed  us  imme- 
diately, and  we  were  ordered  to  perform  a  qua- 
rantine of  ten  days. 

Thus  it  seems,  that,  before  we  enjoy  the  delights 
of  an  Italian  paradise,  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
purgatory  of  purification ;  such  as  Virgil  describes, 

Aliae  panel  untur  inanes 
Suspensae  ad  ventos : 
Donee  longa  dies  perfecto  tempoiis  orbe 
Concretam  exemit  |ftbem,purun]que  reliquit. 

Our  passage  has  been  so  short,  that  these  ten  days 
might  well  be  added  to  the  account,  without  ex- 
citing much  impatience ;  but  it  is  always  difficult 
to  submit  quietly  to  unnecessary  restraint. 

d2 
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30th.  Weighed  anchor,  and  were  permitted  to 
go  within  the  mole  into  the  harbour.  The  last  ten 
days  of  all  quarantines  are  performed  here  ;  and  as 
we  had  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  there  was  in  fact 
no  real  ground  for  putting  us  under  quarantine  at 
all,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  this  destination.  Two 
officers  of  the  Health-oflBice  were  put  on  board  to 
prevent  all  intercourse  with  us.  As  soon  as  we 
were  safely  moored  within  the  harbour,  a  boat  ML 
of  musicians  made  its  appearance  under  the  cabin- 
window,  and  we  were  serenaded  with  "  Rule  Britan- 
nia," and  ^^  God  save  the  King."  It  is  the  custom  to 
celebrate  in  this  manner  the  arrival  of  every  new 
comer,  and  to  welcome  him  with  the  national  air» 
of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs.  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  an  American  came  to  an  anchor  very* 
near  us,  and  we  had  Hien  to  listen  to  Yankee 
Doodle's  March,  with  some  other  airs  not  at  all 
tuneable  to  an  English  ear.  This  serenading  is 
probably  the  remains  of  an  old  custom,  when  a 
voyage  was  considered  an  adventure  of  great 
danger,  and  the  retmn  of  a  ship  as  an  event  wor- 
thy of  extraordinary  celebratipn. 

Boats  are  constantly  plying  with  supplies  of  all 
sorts  of  provisions  from  the  shore.  Mem.  It  is 
worth  while  to  fast  for  ten  days,  that  you  may 
enjoy  the  true  relish  of  beef. 

Saturday,  Ist  Nov.  to  7th.    The  days  of  qua- 
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rantine  passed  heavily  along.  The  value  of  liberty 
can  only  be  known  by  those  who  have  been  in 
confinement.  "  What  we  have  we  prize  not  to 
the  worth,  while  we  enjoy  it." 
.  The  quarantine  laws,  like  most  others,  though  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  'general  good,  come  at  last 
to  be  perverted  to  private  purposes.  This  is  the 
history  of  all  human  institutions.  Our  quarantine 
has  been  manifestly  a  mere  matter  of  form.  When- 
ever there  is  any  apprehension  of  infection,  the 
suspected  ship  is  obliged  to  remain  in  the  open 
roads.  But  here  we  are  with  a  multitude  of 
vessels  of  all  nations  packed  together,— higgledy- 
piggledy,— as  close  as  sheep  in  a  pen; — a  rare  pre- 
caution against  infection.  The  true  cause  of  these 
strict  regulations,  I  believe,  is  the  emolument  de- 
rived from  them  by  the  Health-office.  A  number 
of  men  are  thus  kept  in  employment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  whom  they  are  appointed  to  guard ; 
for  our  Captain  is  obliged  to  pay  his  jailors.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  poor  travellers  suffer.  These 
officers  prevent  all  communication  between  the 
natives  and  us,  and  between  the  inhabitants  of 
one  ship  and  another,  though  we  absolutely  touch 
our  next-door  neighbour. 

As  a  proof  of  the  rigorous  observance  of  these 
regulations, — a  fowl  from  our  ship  flew  into  the 
rigging  of  that  alongside  us ;  and  it  was  deter- 
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mined,  after  a  grave  debate,  that  the  fowl  must 
remain  where  it  was,  till  (he  quarantine  of  our 
neighbour  had  expired. 

Our  captain,  who  was  tolerable  as  long  as 
we  were  at  sea,  now,  in  a  state  of  idleness,  proved 
to  be  a  thorough  brute,  of  ]ttie  true  maririe  breed. 

Letter  from  my  old  friend  C.,  who  promised  td 
meet  me  at  Pisa. 

Saturday y  8th.  At  last  canle  the  day  of  our 
deliverance.  Johnson  says,  that  no  man  ever  does 
any  thing  for  (he  last  tin^,  without  some  feeling  of 
regret.  The  last  day  of  quarantine  might  form  an 
exception  to  this  observation.  Early  this  morning, 
the  boat  of  the  Health-office  came  alongside ; — 
the  crew  were  mustered  on  the  deck ;  aud  the  ex- 
amination was  begun  and  concluded  in  a  moment. 
Thus  ended  the  farce  of  quarantitiee.  I  lost  no 
time  in  getting  myself  and  my  baggage  on  shore ; 
and  after  a  short  ramble  dirough  the  streets  of 
Leghorn,  I  hired  a  cabriolet  to  carry  me  to  Pisa. 

Perhaps,  (lie  most  interesting  sight  in  Leghorn 
is  the  English  burying-ground.  Smollett  was 
buried  here,  affording  in  his  death,  as  in  his 
writings,  a  parallel  to  Fielding ; — both  being  des- 
tined to  find  their  last  home  in  a  foreign  land. 

Excellent  road  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  through 
the  fertile  plain  of  the  Artio.  At  the  gate  of 
Pisa,  I  first  encountered  the  restraints  of  conti* 
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nental  travelling.    My  passport  and  baggage  were 
examined. 

Found  my  friend  C.  at  the  "Tre  Donzelle." 
Passed -a  long  evening  in  chatting  over  the  tales  of 
former  times« -^Disgusted  at  the  mode  of  salute  in 
use  amongst  Italians.  They  kiss  each  other  in 
the  street — first,  on  one  cheek,  then  on  the  other, 
and,  lastly,  lip  to  lip. 

Pisa  has  a  gloomy  and  deserted  appearance, 
as  if  it  had  once  seen  better  days.  The  inn,  cold 
and  comfbrtless,  with  brick  floors,  and  without 
carpets. 

The  cathedral,  a  venerable  pile  of  party-co- 
loured  marble.  The  first  impression  of  this  style 
of  building  is  unfavourable  ;  but  this  may  be  the 
mete  effect  of  novelty.  One  seldom  likes  what 
one  is  not  accustomed  to. 

The  leaning  tower  at  first  sight  is  quite  terrific, 
and  exceeded  my  expectatioli.  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  doubt  of  the  real  history  of  this  tower.  The 
foundation-ground  gave  way  during  the  progress 
of  the  building,  and  the  architect  completed  his 
work  in  the  direction  thus  accidentally  given  to  it. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  construction  of  the 
upper  part,  that  the  weight  is  disposed  in  a  way  to 
support  the  equilibrium. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  elegant  structure ; 
and  the  general  effect  is  so  pleasing,  that,  lik6 
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Alexander's  wry  neck,  it  might  well  bring:  lean- 
ing into  fashion  amongst  all  the  towers  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

9th.  Finding  I  could  not  establish  myself  im- 
mediately en  pension,  I  resolved  to  accept  C.'s 
offer  of  a  seat  in  his  carriage  to  Florence. 

Whenever  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  moves 
about  his  dominions,  all  the  post-horses  oh  his 
route  are  put  under  taboo  for  his  exclusive  ^kse. 

Unluckily  for  us,  he  was  to-day  on  his  road  from 
Pisa  to  Florence.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  hire  a  vettorino,  who  undertakes  to  transport 
your  carriage,  in  a  certain  time,  for  a  certain  sum. 

Left  Pisa  at  noon.  Soon  after  our  departure 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  The  horses  knocked 
up  ;  and  the  vettorino  was  half-drowned. .  The 
post-master  refused  to  let  us  have  horses  ;-^and  he 
had  no  beds  to  offer  us.  There  was  every  pros- 
pect of  our  passing  the  night  in  the  carriage. 
S.,  who  was  with  us,  smoked  his  pipe  : — I  swore 
in  English; — and  C.  out-swore,  out-argued,  and 
out-joked  the  post-master  and  all  his  crew,  in  their 
native  tongue.  At  last,  by  dint  of  his  arguments 
and  humour,  for  which  the  Italians  have  a  keen 
relish,  the  difBculties  were  got  over,  though  we 
did  not  reach  Florence  till  after  midnight. 

10th  to  20th.  Travellers  generally  exaggerate 
most  outrageously ; — ^but  tiiey  have  hardly  done 
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jostice  to  Florence,  It  may  well  be  called  Fair 
Florence. — The  Arno  runs  through  it  with  a  tur- 
bid, but  rapid,  and  therefore  cheerful,  stream,  form- 
ing as  it  were,  the  middle  of  the  principal  street. 
Between  the  lines  of  houses  and  the  river  is  a  broad 
quay,  serving  for  carriages  and  foot-passengers. 
Four  bridges  at  short  distances  connect  the  two 
sides  of  the  street,  and  add  to  its  beauty.  The 
absence  of  smoke,  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, enable  you  to  se,e  the  surrounding  country 
distinctly,  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  views  up  and  down  the  river  are  beautiful ; 
and  the  immediate  environs  are  ornamented  with 
undulating  shrubberies  and  villas  without  number. 

The  prospect  from  these  environs  is  rich  beyond 
description.^ — Florence  is  laid  out  at  your  feet, — 
and  the  Arno  winds  through  a  golden  and  fertile 
plain,  till  the  scene  is  closed  by  the  bold  and  rugged 
range  of  the  Apennines. — Such  is  the  first  view  of 
Florence; — and  within  its  walls  is  all  that  can 
conduce  to  gratify  the  senses,  or  delight  the  imagi- 
nation. The  wonders  of  ancient  and  modern  art  are 
all  around  you,  and  furnish  an  inexhaustible  field 
of  occupation  and  amusement. 

Schneiderfs  hotel  is  a  magnificent  establishment; 
and  though  Florence  may  be  better  calculated  for 
a  summer  residence,  yet  it  is  well  provided  with 
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winter  comforts.     The  comforts  of  a  place  are  M 
important  to  an  invalid  as  the  climate. 

The  daily  charge  at  SchneiderPs,  if  you  have 
only  one  room,  which  in  Italy  may  serve  for  all 
purposes,  is  seven  pauls  for  lodging,  ten  pauls  for 
dinner,  and  four  pauls  for  breakfast,  altogether, 
about  ten  shillings  English.  For  this  you  have  a 
good  room,  an  excellent  dimier  of  two  co^rses, 
with  a  dessert,  and  as  much  of  the  wine  of  the 
country  as  you  like. — If  a  man  wishes  to  drink 
genuine  liquor,  let  him  always  drink  the  common 
wine  of  the  country  in  which  he  happens  to  be. — 
Mould  candles  are  also  thrown  into  the  bargain. — 
If  you  bum  wax  you  pay  for  them,  and  an  extra' 
charge  is  made  for  fire.  The  dinner  alone  in  Eng- 
land would  cost  more  than  the  whole  daily  expen- 
diture. 

Th6  English  abound  so  much  in  Florence,  that 
a  traveller  has  little  occasion  for.  any  other  lan- 
guage. At  all  the  hotels,  there  is  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  house  that  can  speak  English. 
English  shops  abound  with  all  sorts  of  nick-nacks, 
from  Reading  sauce  to  Woodstock  gloves ;  and  the 
last  new  novels  stare  you  in  the  fa6e  at  the 
libraries. 

The  first  thing  every  man  goes  to  see  in 
Florence  is  the  Gallery.     It  is  tiirown  open  to  th6 
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public  every  day  except  Satidays  and  holydays, 
which,  by-the-bye^  occur  tod  often  in  Italy,  to  the 
great  interruption  of  business.  The  attendants  are 
always  civil  and  obliging,  and  without  any  inter-* 
ested  motive,  for  notices  are  ajffixed  to  the  doorSt 
to  request  that  nothing  may  be  given  to  them.-^ 
On  the  same  g||nciple  which  made  me,  when  a 
child,  pick  out  tiie  plums,  before  I  ate  the  rest  of 
my  pudding,  I  hurried  at  once  to  the  Sanctum 
Sanctorum  of  this  Temple  of  Taste; — the  Tribune ; 
•—a  small  octagon  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  de- 
oorated  with  a  select  few  of  the  best  paintings  of 
the  best  masters,  and  in  the  area  of  the  apartment 
are  five  of.  the  most  admired  pieces  of '  ancient 
sculpture. 

First  and  foremost  amongst  these  is — '*  the  statue 
that  enchants  the  world" — the  unimitated,  inimit- 
able Venus.  She  has  now  res^umed  her  old 
station  after  her  second  visit  to  Paris ; — ^foc  I  am 
surprised  the  French  did  not  argue  that  her  adyen* 
ture  with  the  shepherd  on  Mount  Ida,  was  clearly 
typical  of  her  late  trip  to  their  metropolis. 

One  is  generally  disappointed  after  great  expec-* 
tations  have  been  raised,  but  in  this  instance  I  was 
delighted  at  first  sight,  and  each  succeeding  visit 
has  charmed  me  more.  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
work  in  conception  and  execution, — but  I  doubt 
whether  Venus  be  not  a  misnomer.    Who  can 
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recognise  in  this  divine  statue,  any  traits  of  the 
queen  of  love  and  pleasure  ?  It  seems  rather  in- 
tended as  a  personification  of  all  that  is  elegant, 
graceful,  and  beautiful ; — not  only  abstracted  from 
all  human  infirmities,  but  elevated  above  all  human 
feelings  and  affections ; — ^for,  though  the  form  is  fe- 
male, the  beauty  is  like  the  beauty  afengels,  who  are 
of  no  sex.  I  was  at  first  reminded  of  Milton*s 
Eve ; — ^but  in  Eve,  even  in  her  days  of  innocence, 
before  '^  she  damned  lis  all,"  there  was  some  tinc- 
ture of  humanity,  of  which  there  is  none  in  the 
Venus ; — ^in  whose  eye  there  is  no  heaven,  and  in 
whose  gesture  there  is  no  love. 

Immediately  behind  the  statue,  is  the  most 
famous  of  all  the  famous  Venuses  of  Titian, 
who  has  represented  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure  in 
her  true  character — ^the  houri  of  a  Mahometan 
paradise ; — and  a  most  bewitching  picture  it  is. 
But  the  triumph  of  the  statue  is  complete, — ^there 
is  an  all-powerful  fascination  about  it  that  rivets 
the  attention,  and  makes  the  spectator  turn  away 
from  the  picture,  like  Hercules  from  the  voluptuous 
blandishments  of  the  Goddess  of  Pleasure,  to  de- 
vote an  exclusive  adoration  to  the  celestial  purity 
of  her  rival; — for  celestial  she  certainly  is. 

One  peculiar  aftributie  of  her  divinity  is,  not  its 
ubiquity,  but  its  individuality. — It  seems  impossible 
to  transfer  any  portion  of  her  "  glorious  beauty" 
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to  a  copy. — None  of  the  casts  give  any  idea  of  the 
nameless  grace  of  the  original. — This  incommu- 
nicable essence  is  always  the  criterion  of  tran- 
scendent excellence. 

The  arms  are  modem,  and  very  inferior  to  the 
rest  of  the  work.  There  is  something  finical  and 
afiected  in  the  turn  of  the  fingers,  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  rest  of 
the  figure. 

I  must  record, — ^though  I  would  willingly  forget, 
— ^the  only  traces  of  humanity  in  the  Venus ;  which 
escaped  my  notice  in  the  first  fervour  of  admiration. 
Her  ears  are  bored  for  ear-jrings,  which  probably 
once  hung  there,  and  her  arm  bears  the  mark  of 
having  been  compressed  by  a  bracelet.  This  last 
ornament  might  perhaps  be  excused,  but  for  the 
other  barbarous  trinkets, — 'What  can  be  said?  I 
would  wish  to  think  they  were  not  the  work  of  the 
original  sculptor ;  but  that  they  might  have  been 
added  by  some  later  proprietor,  in  the  same  taste 
that  the  Squire  *  in  Smollett  bestows  full-curled 
periwigs,  by  the  hand  of  an  itinerant  limner,  at  so 
much  per  head,  on  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors 
painted  by  Vandyke. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  Venus,  the  others 
may  be  soon  despatched. 

The  Apollino  is  a  model  of  symmetry.  The 
Wrestiers  are  admirable  ;  but  I  should  have  liked 
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them  better  if  there  were  more  contrast  between 
the  figures,  for  they  are  so  alike,  that  they  might 
be  supposed  to  be  twins.  The  arm  of  the  van^ 
quished  is  out  of  joint,  from  the  violence  of  his 
overthrow. 

The  Knife  Qrinder^  as  it  is  called,  may  be  any 
body.  None  of  the  suggestions  that  have  yet  been 
made,  are  completely  satisfactory. 

The  Faun  is  principally  remarkable,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  best  instance  of  Michael  Angelo's  skill  in 
restoration.  He  has  added  anew  head,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  original  could  have  excelled  the  substitute. 
Besides  these,  which  are  in  the  Tribune ;  there  is 
the  HefTnapkrodite  ;  the  attitude  of  which  is  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  the  skill  of  the  ancients,  in  imi- 
tating the  ease  and  simplicity  of  nature.  The  dis- 
position of  the  reclining  figure  is  so  delightedly 
natural,  that  you  feel  afraid  to  approach  it,  lest 
you  should  disturb  its  sleep.  This  felicity  in  catch- 
ing the  postures  of  nature  is  still  more  happily  il- 
lustrated in,  The  Shepherd  extracting  a  thorn  from 
his  foot.  The  marble  is  actually  alive.  Venu$ 
rising  from  the  sea,  which  is  in  one  of  the  corri- 
dores,  deserves  a  place  in  the  Tribune. 

The  head  of  Alexander  is  worthy  of  the  son  of 
Ammon,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  world.  The 
figures  in  the  group  of  the  Niobe,  are  of  very  un- 
equal merit.     Perhaps  the  taste  of  the  whole  is 
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rather  too  theatrical. — ^Niobe  herself,  and  two  of 
her  children,  are  very  superior  to  the  rest. — The 
agony  of  maternal  affection  is  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  figure  of  Niobe.  Did  Ovid  borrow  his 
affecting  description  from  the  statue,  or  did  the 
sculptor  take  his  idea  from  Ovid  ? 

Ultima  restabat,  quam  toto  corpore  Mater, 
Tot4  veste  tegens,  unam,  minimamque  relinque ; 
De  multis  minimam  posco^  claroavit,  et  unam  ! 

However  this  be,  the  statue  and  the  verses  form 
an  excellent  commentary  upon  each  other.      / 

Amongst  the  modem  statues  there  are  but  few  to 
admire.  Michael  Angelo's  Bacchus  will  have  no 
incense  from  me.  His  unfinished  Brutm  has  all 
the  air  of  a  blacksmith.  By  the  way,  this  is  not 
intended,  as  it  has  been  often  supposed,  for  Marcus 
Brutus.  It  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Medici^  who 
assassinated  his  uncle,  and  was  called  the  Floren- 
tine Brutus ;  but  proving  afterwards  the  oppressor, 
and  not  the  liberator,  of  his  country,  M.  Angelo 
laid  aside  his  unfinished  bust  in  disgust.  The  head 
of  a  Satyr y — his  first  essay  in  sculpture  as  a  boy  of 
fourteen, — ^is  a  truly  wonderful  performance ;  but 
there  is  nothing  of  M.  Angelo*s  in  the  Gallery, 
that  will  compare  with  the  Rape  of  the  SabkM^  or 
the  bronze  Mercury  of  John  of  Bologna.  The 
Mercwry  is  standing  on  one  leg,  upborne  by  the 
breath  of  a  Zephyr.     It  is  a  figure  of  ethereal 
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lightness^  and  might  ^^  bestride  the  gossamer,  thai 
idles  in  tiie  \yanton  summer  air." 

So  much  for  the  sculpture  of  the  Gallery ;  and 
it  is  equally  rich  in  pointings.  In  addition  to  the 
two  Venuses  of  Titian,  which  exhibit  in  the  hi^- 
est  perfection  all  the  glowing  beauties  of  that 
painter ;  there  are  also  in  the  Tribune  some  of 
the  choicest  works  of  Raphael.  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  the  portrait  of  Fomarina;  are 
in  his  last  and  best  manner,  without  any  trace  of 
that  ffard  dry  style,  derived  from  his  master  Peru- 
gino,  from  which  he  so  happily  lived  to  emancipate 
himself,  i  must  also  mention  a  portrait  of  Cardi- 
nal Aguechia  by  Domenichino,  which  is  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  the  noble  picture  of 
Charles  Vth.  on  horseback,  by  Vandyke,  that 
hangs  opposite  to  it ;  and  this  is  praise  enough. 
There  are  some  fine  bold  sketches  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  in  the  anti-rooms  of  the  Tribune,  which  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  out.  The 
famous  head  of  Medusa,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

These  are  the  plums  of  the  Gallery ; — I  leave  to 
guides  and  catalogues  to  discuss  the  rest  of  the 
pudding. 

Sunday  16th.  This  evening,  Sunday,'  I  was 
presented  to  the  Grand  Duke.  The  Pitti  Palace 
was  thrown  open  to  receive'^the  congratulations  of 
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the  public  on  the  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
eldest  son,  to  a  Princess  of  Saxony. — The  bride, 
an  elegant  interesting  girl  of  seventeen,  paid  her 
respects  to  the  company  with  affability  and  grace ;— 
The  Grand  Duke  and  his  family  played  at  cards, 
and  every  thing  went  off  very  well ; — but  for  my 
part,  I  could  not  help  thinking  we  were  all  de  frojp, 
— as  the  marriage  had  only  taken  place  in  the 
morning. 

The  palace,  spacious  and  splendid.  The  state- 
rooms were  thrown  open,  and  we  roamed  about 
without  restraint,  and  were  regaled  with  all  kinds 
of  refreshments.  The  boudoir,— in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  Canova's  Venus, — brilliantly  illumi- 
nated, and  lined  with  mirrors,  reflected  the  beauties 
of  her  figure  in  all  directions,  and  exhibited  the 
statue  to  the  highest  advantage.  This  is  the  statue 
'  which  occupied  the  pedestal  of  the  Medicean 
Venus,  during  her  flight  to  Paris :  but  I  can  find 
nothing  Aixkit  about  Canova's  Venus.  She  is  not 
worthy  to  officiate  as  chhmber-maid  to  the  God- 
dess of  the  Tribune.  It  is  simply  the  represen- 
tation of  a  modest  woman,  who  seems  to  shrink 
from  exposure  in  such  a  deshabille  ;  while  her  Grecian 
prototype,  in  native  innocence  and  simplicity, 
scarcely  conscious  of  nakedness,  seems  to  belong  to 
an  order  of  beings,  to  whom  the  sentiment  of  shamo 
was  as  yet  unknown. 
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The  attitude  of  Canova's  is  constrained,  atod 
perhaps  even  awkward.  This  may  arise  from  the 
ihanner  in  which  she  compresses  that  scanty  drapery 
which  the  sculptor  has  ^given  her, — intended,  I  sup- 
pose, "  to  double  every  charm  it  seeks  to  hide." 
The  symmetry  too  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Ttie 
head  is  manifestly  too  large.  It  is  perhaps  unfair 
to  attribute  to  the  sculptor  flie  faults  of  the  marble, 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  that  even  if  the 
Work  had  been  more  perfect  than  it  is,  the  unfortu- 
nate flaws,  just  in  those  places  where  they  aremost 
mal-h-propos,  must  still  have  detracted  much  from 
its  beauty.  Many  of  the  copies  of  (his  statue  seem 
to  me  quite  equal,  if  not  superior' to  (he  original; 
'an  infallible  proof,  (if  the  remark  be  correct)  of  its 
mediocrity  of  merit. 

The  Princess  wished  us  good  night  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  we  were  all  bowed  out. 

Monday y  17th.  A  long  morning  amongst  the 
pictures  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  A  magnificent  collec- 
tion. Their  value  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  of 
the  French,  who  certainly  had  the  knack  of  finding 
out  what  was  worth  stealing,  taking  away  no  less 
than  sixty-three  to  the  Louvre.  These  are  now 
returned. 

Tuesday^  18th.  This  evening  tiiie  city  of  Flo- 
rence gave  a  masked  ball  at  the  rooms  of  the  Belli 
Arti,  to  which  the  Grand  Duke,  and  all  the  Court 
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were  invited.  The  Italians  have  been  celebrated 
for  their  masquerading  talents ;  but  if  this  ball  were 
taken  as  a  sample,  a  masquerade  is  a  duller  thing 
m  Italy  than  in  England.  I  believe  it  is  n^ver  en- 
tertaining but  in  a  novel, — and  there  very  seldom. 

The  young  bride,  in  a  room  set  apart  for  ttie 
purpose,  opened  a  select  ball ;  and  I  was  pleased 
that  she  chose  our  old-fashioned,  well-behaved 
country  dance. 

19th.  Another  momingin  the  Pitti ; — ^but  more  of 
the  pictures  hereafter. — Lounged  carelessly  through 
the  rooms,  without  any  guide  of  any  kind,  trusting  to 
first  impressions.  When  one  has  thus,  by  two  or 
three  visits,  become  familiarized  with  what  one  likes, 
and  what  one  does  not,  it  is  useful  to  get  a  cata- 
logue, and  compare  one's  sensations  with  authority. 
Protect  me  from  the  tiresome  flippancy  of  a  pro- 
fessed Cicerone, — ^who  takes  you  round  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  like  the  showman  of  a  collection  of  wild 
beasts. 

Thursday y  20th.  In  the  evening,  a  masqued 
ball  at  the  Caserne  Rooms,  to  which  the  Court  and 
the  English  were  invited ;  but  as  I  have  already  had 
a  peep  at  these  gew-gaws,  which  I  consider  only 
as  Lions  to  be  seen  with  the  otheir  raree-shows  of 
a  foreign  country,  I  prefer  the  "  society  of  soli- 
tude"- in  my  own  arm-chair. 

21st.     This  evening  brought  the  news  of  the 

E  2 
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Princess  Charlotte's  death,  creating  a  sensation 
which  has  seldom  been  produced  by:  any  public 
disaster.  It  seemed  to  be  felt  by  all  the  English 
as  a  domestic  calamity.  The  Chargi  d'affaires  wrote 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  to 
excuse  their  attendance  at  a  ball  and  supper,  which 
was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  Sunday,  at  the  Pitti 
Palace. 

The  Duke,  we  are  told,  was  much  pleased  with 
the  feeling  that  gave  rise  to  this  note,  and  exclaimed, 
**  VoUa  de  I'esprit  vrament  nationtily  cela  leurfait 
beaucaup  d'honneur."  All  the  English  put  on  deep 
mourning.  Poor  Charlotte!  and  poor  Leopold! 
and  poor  England! — ^but  all  public  feelings  are  ab- 
sorbed in  lamenting  her  fate  as  a  woman,  a  wife, 
and  a  mother. 

22nd.  To  the  Laurentian  library,  which  is  one 
of  the  raree-shows  of  Florence ;  but  a  library  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  stared  at.  Here  they  shew  you  the 
famous  copy  of  the  Pandects,  for  which  you  will  not 
be  a  whit  the  wiser ;  and  one  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts extant  of  Virgil,  written  in  a  very  beautiful 
character,  in  which  I  neither  found  the  ctdexy  nor  the 
four  lines  ''I//e  ego  qui  qiiondam,''  usually  prefixed 
to  the  iEneid.  There  is  a  Petrarch  too,  orna- 
mented with  portraits  of  the  poet,  and  his  Laura, 
taken,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  life.— Hooked  with  more 
interest  at  the  finger  of  Gal^eo,  which  is  here  pre- 
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served  under  a  glass  case, — ^pointing  with  a  trium- 
phant expression  to  those  heavens,  which  he  was 
condemned  to  a  dungeon  for  having  explored. 

Adjoining,  is  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo;  and  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Medici ; — a  splendid  piece  of  non- 
sense which  has  never  been  completed.  The  church 
is  ftdl  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  comprehend  allegorical  statues. 

Countess  of  Albany's  party  in  tiie  evening.  She 
still  maintains  the  form  and  ceremony  of  Queen- 
Dowager,  wearing  the  arms  of  England  on  her 
carriage,  and  receiving  a  circle  every  Saturday 
evening,  with  a  strictness  of  etiquette  exceeding 
that  of  the  Grand  Duke's  court.  &3ie  was  almost 
the  only  person  out  of  mourning.  Ttiis  was,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  bad  taste.  If  there  is  no  alliance  of 
blood,  there  is  a  pecuniary  relationship  betweea 
her  and  the  English  government,  from  which  she 
receives  an  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  that  might  well  have  afforded  a 
black  gown.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  in  her 
present  appearance,  any  remains  of  those  charms, 
that  could  attract  and  attach  the  fiery  and  fastidious 
Alfieri. 

Sunday y  23d.  To  mass  in  the  cathedral.  Of 
the  chfirches  of  Florence  I  say  little.  Tlie  subject 
is  endless  and  uninteresting,  and  Eustace  has  ex- 
hausted it.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  tiie  mag* 
nificence  of  their  internal  decorations ;  but  it  is  amag* 
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nificence  that  fatigues,  and  perha^is  disgusts,  by  the 
misapplication  of  so  much  wealth  and  labour.  The 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  worship,  is  going  on  con- 
stantly. The  pantomime  is  repeated  all  day  and 
every  day ;  and  the  tingling  bell  reminds  one  too 
forcibly  of  the  prompter. 

The  fkvourite  altai*  at  this  time  is  at  tile  S.  Nun* 
ziata,  but  the  attraction  of  aji  altar  has  its  day. 

24th.  Again  to  the  Pitti.  A  catalogue  of  pic- 
tures is  a  sad  dull  business,-r-and  I  .must  rather  en^- 
deavour  to  record  my  own  i»entiments  and  reflec- 
tions. The  cant  of  criticism,  and  the  dc^matism  of 
knowledge,  would  confine  all  ri^t  of  judgment 
upon  painting  and  sculpture,  to  those  alone  who 
have  been  duly  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  virtii  ; 
whereas  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  iis  with  painting  and 
sculpture,  as  Johnson  has  pronounced  it  to  be  witii 
poetry ;— it  is  by  the  common  sense  of  imankind,  after 
all,  that  the  claims  to  excelleiice  must  finally  be 
decided. 

Painting,  considered  as  a  fine  art,  is  principally 
valuable,  as  it  is  iiistorical,'  or  poetical ;  by  which 
terms  I  would  not  be  understood  to  signify  the 
ideas  usually  attached  to  them ; — ^but,by  an  historical 
picture,  I  mean  one  which  represents  tiie  subject  as 
it  really  wais ; — ^by  a  poetical^ — oiie  which  represents 
the  subject  ai^  it  existed  in  tiie  ftiind  of  the  painter. 
Mere  excellence  of  execution  is,  I  think,  the  lowest 
claim  a  painter  can  advaiice  to  admiration.    As 
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well  might  a  literary  production  rest  its  pretensions 
upon  the  mere  beauties  of,  the  style.  If  the  compor 
sition  neither  please  the  imagination,  nor  inform  the 
understanding,  to  what  purpose  is  its  being  written  in 
elegant  language.  In  the  same  manner,  drawing 
and  colours — the  language  of  painting,  can  as  little 
of  themselves  form  a  title  to  praii^e. 

When  I  visit  collections  of  paintings,  I  go  to 
have  my  understanding  instructed,  my  senses 
charmed,  my  feelings  roused,  my  imagination  de- 
listed or  exalted.  If  none  of  these  effects  be  pro- 
duced, it  is  in  vain  to  tell  me  that  a  picture  is  painted 
with  the  most  exact  attention  to  all  the  rules  of  art. 
At  such  pictures  I  look  without  interest,  and  turn 
away  from  them  with  indifference.  If  any  sensation 
be  excited,  it  is  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  such  powers 
of  style  should  have  existed,  without  any  sparks  of 
that  Promethean  heat,  which  alone  confers  upon 
them  any  real  value.  If  this  be  wanting,  it  is  in 
vain  that  a  connoisseur  descants  upon  the  merits  of 
the  drawing,  the  correctness  of  the  perspective, 
and  the  skill  of  the  airangement.  These  ^are  mere 
technical  beauties,  and  may  be  interesting  to  the 
student  in  painting;  but  the  liberal  lover  of  the  arts 
looks  for  those  hi^er  excellencies,  which  have 
placed  painting  in  the  same  rank  with  poetry.  For 
what,  in  fact,  are  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,— 
Baphad, — ^Murillo, — Salvator    Roga,— Claude,— 
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Nicholas  Poussm,— and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ; — 
but  the  sublimeand  enchanting, — the  terrific  and 
heart-rending  conceptions  of— a  Homer, —  a  Vir- 
gU,-— a  Shakspeare, — a,  Dante, — a  Byron, — or  a 
Scott,  "  turned  into  shapes ! " — They  are  the  kindred 
productions  of  a  congenial  inspiration. 

Yet,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  all 
merit  to  mere  excellence  of  execution.  I  would 
only  wish  to  ascertain  its  true  place  in  the  scale. 
The  perfect  imitation  of  beautiful  nature  in  the 
landscapes  of  Hobbima  orRuysdaal, — the  blooming 
wonders  that  expand  under  the  pencil  of  Vian-Huy- 
sum, — and  the  exquisite  finishing  of  Grerhard  Douw*s 
laborious  patience, — cannot  be  viewed  with  absolute 
indiflTerence.  Still  less  would  I  wish,  to  deny  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  the  humorous  productions  of 
Teniers,  Hogarth,  or  Wilkie.  These  have  a  pecu- 
liar merit  of  their  own,  and  evince  the  same  creative 
powers  of  mind,  which  are  exhibited  by  the  true 
vis  comica  in  the  works  of  literature. 

The  collection  in  the  Pitti  abounds  in  every 
variety  of  excellence.  There  are  eight  Raphaels. 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  moderation  of  Raphael. 
Those  who  undervalue  him  rate  him  by  his  worst 
productions,  of  which  there  are  some  to  be  found 
of  a  very  ordinary  merit ;  those  who  admire  him 
1  ook  only  to  his  best,  and  these  are  above  all 
praise.     The  character  of  his  genius  was  extraor- 
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dinary ;  most  painters  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  born  so  ;  and  I  think  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldsi 
and  Mr.  West  have  expressed  something  like  'a 
feeling  of  humiliation,  upon  finding,  at  threescore, 
how  very  little  they  could  add  to  the  first  juvenile 
productions  of  their  pencils.  Raphael  was  a 
genius  of  a  slower  growth,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discover,  in  the  hard  dry  outlines  of  his  first 
manner,  any  indication  of  that  felicity  of  concep- 
tion and  execution  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his 
maturer  works.  His  females  are  beings  of  an 
exclusive  species  ;  and  if  he  painted  from  nature, 
he  was  fortunate  in  his  acquaintance.  The  Ma- 
donna is  a  subject  which  he  has  appropriated  and 
made  his  own :  it  is  only  tolerable  in  his  handg ;  or, 
at  least,  after  seeing  his,  lliere  is  no  tolerating  any 
other; — Guide's  sky-blue  draperies  notwithstand- 
ing. Raphael's  Madonna  della  Seggiola  unites  the 
most  opposite  graces ; — there  is  a  refined  elegance, 
joined  to  a  diffident  simplicity, — ^with  a  gentle  ten- 
derness, pervading  the  whole  expression  of  her 
figure, — which  realizes  all  one's  conceptions  of  that 
mother,  from  whom  the  meek  Jesus, — ^who,  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  ofiered  up  a  prayer  for  his  execu- 
tioners,— derived  his  human  nature.  His  portraits 
too  are  excellent,  combining  the  force  and  tiie 
richness  of  ttie  Flemish  and  Venetian  schools,  and 
are  second  only  to  the  happiest  efforts  of  Vandyke. 
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Vandyke  must  ever  be  the  prince  of  portraits- 
painters.  He  is  at  once  historical  and  poeticat. 
Any  dauber  can  pmnt  a  sign-post  likeness ;  but  a 
portrait  must  have  spirit  and  character  as  weft  as 
resemblance.  Vandyke  seems  to  embody,  in  one 
transient  egression  of  the  countenance, — which  is 
ill  (hat  a  painter  can  give, — ^the  whole  character  of 
his  subjebt.  The  Benlkoglio  is  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  his  talent  in  this  way.  The  subject  is 
-worthy  of  his  pencil,  and  seems  to  have  pleased 
him.  It  is  a  full  lengtti — dressed  in  a  Cardinal's 
robes.  The  headi^n  Lavater  was  probably  taken 
from  this  picture,  but  it  has  lost  a  great  deal  by 
decapitation.  The  attitude  and  conunanding  air 
of  the  figure  are  admirable.  Every  limb  is  full 
of  expression ; — "  there's  language  in  the  eye,  the 
che^k,  the  lip, — ^nay,  the  foot  speaks."  It  is  a  chef 
d'cemre. 

Sahalor  Rosa  is  to  me  Ihe  most  poetical  of  all 
pamters ;  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  that  he  pos- 
sesses that  mem  dwinior^  that  mysterious  power 
over  the  grand,  the  sublime,  and  the  terrible,  which 
constitutes  the  soul  of  a  poet ;  but  also  that  he 
ministers  more  than  any  (ri;her  painter  to  the  ima- 
"gination  of  the  spectator.  There  is  always  a 
something  more  than  meets  the  eye,  in  hi$!  wild 
and  romantic  sketches,  which  awakens  a  train  of 

• 

.associations,  and  sets  in  motion  the  airy  nothings 
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•ef  the  fancy.  You  may  lodk  ai  his  pictures  for 
€ver,  without  feding  the  least  satiety.  There  is 
a.  battle  of  his  in  the  Pitti,  which  tnight  serve  as  k 
study  to  all  tihie  poetsf  who  have  sung  of  battles, 
from  Homer  down  to  Walter  Scott.  What  a 
picture  he  would  have  made  of  the  witches  in 
Macbeth,  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  managed 
so  unhappily ;— or  of  Meg  Merrilies  hurling  her 
parting  imprecations  upon  ffae  Laird  of  Ellan- 
gowan.  He  seems  to  be  in  painting  what  Byron 
is  in  poetry,  or  Kean  in  acting ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  praise  him  more.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  himself,  by  himself,  thkt  promises  all  the  genkiB 
which  is  exhibited  in  his  Works. 

The  P^our  Philosophers^  a  splendid  picture  by 
Rubens,  worthy  of  the  master  of  Vandyke. 

The  FateSy — one  of  the  few  oil  paintings  that 
Michael  Angelo  has  given  Us,— are  finely  con- 
•eeived —  * 

-^ — ^  **  facies  Aon  oiAnibas  una, 
Nee  divenlk  tam^D,  qualem  decet  esse  soromm.'' 

Irtie  features  remind  one  of  the  portrait  of  Dante. 
Tliere  is  something  quite  appalling  in  the  solemn 
sieverity, — the  terrible  gravity  of  their  demeanour. 
They  might  stand  for  the  weird  sisters  of  Shak- 
islpeare,  if  the  witches  be  indeed  sublime ; — but  I 
feiir  "  mounch^t  arid  momich't  and  mounch%*'  brings 
thetti  dotvn  to  the  level  of  old  women. 
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Luther  and  Calvin,  by  Giorgioni,  detained  me 
a  long  while,  tiiough  perhaps  more  from  the  inte- 
rest of  the  subject  than  the  merit  of  the  painting. 
I  fancied  I  could  read  in  the  harsh  lines  of  Calvin's 
countenance,  that  brutal  spirit,  which  could  enjoy 
tiie  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  his  victim  Servetus,  ^ 
and  find  materials  for  ridicule  in  the  last  afficting  "^ 
agonies  of  afiri^ted  nature. 

A  8t  John  in  the  Wilderness,  by  Andrea  del  Sar- 
to,  in  the  last  room,  is  the  only  picture  I  have  seen 
that  might  form  an  exception  to  Forsyth's  character 
of  that  Painter,  who  says,  ''  He  has  neither  poetry 
in  his  head,  nor  pathos  in  his  heart."  But  enou^ 
of  pictures  for  the  present. 

25th.  Visited  the  Gabinetto  Fisico.  Tliis  is  a 
shockingly  accurate  imitation  of  dissected  subjects, 
in  wax.  I  went  in  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
was  as  much  discomposed  as  I  could  have  been 
by  so  many  real  carcases.  It  is  too  horrible,  and, 
it  might  be  added,  too  indecent  an  exhibition  for 
miscellaneous  admission.  Yet,  all  the  world,  men 
and  women,  lounge  there ;  though  all  that  is  revolt- 
ing and  disgusting  in  disease  or  deformity  is  laid 
bare  and  exposed,  with  a  nakedness  that  can  only 
be  gratifying  to  the  eye  of  science.  The  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  the  fatal  plague  at 
Florence  is  represented  in  miniature,  and,  from 
the  effect  produced  by  looking  at  it,  I  am  inclined 
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to  believe  what  is  said,  that  if  it  had  been  made 
as  large  as  life,  it  would  have  been  too  horrible 
for  exhibition.     Gallery  again. 

26th.  The  most  interesting  chm'ch  here  is  the 
Sf.  Croce,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence; 
for  here  are  the  bones  and  Ihe  tombs  of  Galileo, 
Machiavelli,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Alfieri.  Ma- 
chiavers  epitaph  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  bre- 
vity, which,  when  well  managed,  makes  an  epitaph 
so  impressive — 

Tanto  nomini  nullum  par  elogium. 
Nicholaus  Machiavelli. 

Michael  Angelo  is  buried,  according  to  his  own 
desire,  so  that  his  grave  might  command  a  view 
of  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral — ^the  work  of  Brun- 
nelleschi ;  which  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  his 
own  grander  work  at  St.  Peter's. 

The  Florentines  would  gladly  have  recovered 
the  bones  of  Dante,  whom  they  exiled,  to  die  at 
Ravenna.  There  is  an  original  picture  of  him  in 
fresco  on  the  wall  of  the  cathedral. 

27th.  Bitterly  cold.  A  Siberian  wind  from  the 
Apennines  cuts  one  to  the  heart.  '  This  is  no  place 
for  the  winter.  The  scene  must  be  chtoged ;  but 
whither  ?  Pisa  will  never  do,  after  Florence.  It  is 
as  well  to  did  of  consumption  as  of  ennui.     All  Hie. 
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world  is  going  to  Rome,  and  every  body  says  ifaat 
Rome  is  a  charming  place  in  the  winter.  Whpt 
every  body  says  must  be  true,  and  I  shall  jswim 
with  the  stream.     Gallery  again. 

28th  to  5th  December.  Very  unwell.  My  sur- 
geon attributes  my  illness  to  the  water,  whicb,^  he 
3ays,  is  very  noxious  here.  I  believe  it  h$u5  more 
to  do  wiiii  the  air,  for  it  is  more  cold  than  ever  I  felt 
it  in  England,  whatever  the  thermopieter  maiy  say 
to  flie  contrary. 

6th.  A  long  morning  at  Morghen's, — the  first 
engraver  in  the  world.  His  Last  Supper,  from  the 
picture  of  Lc^onardo  da  Vinci,  is  the  triumph  of 
engraving.  It  is  pity  that  he  did  not  engrave  the 
Madonna  della  Seggiola  at  a  later  period,  in  his 
best  and  softest  manner.  How  could  he  throw 
away  his  time  and  his  labour  on  the  Madonna  del 
Sacco  ; — the  fresco  daub  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  ? 
Gallery  again. 

Met  a  funeral  procession  with  a  military  guard. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  found  the  defunct  was  a  Jew,  and 
that  the  precaution  was  necessary  as  a  protection 
against  the  insults  of  the  populace. 

Sunday  7th.  Bertolini's  studio.  There  ^is  no 
sculptor  of  eminence  now  at  Florence.  Bertolini 
is  an  excellent  workman,  and  takes  admirable  like- 
nesses; and  if  he  were  employed  less  tin  thisway^ 
might  sucQeed  in  original  composition.     It  is  now 
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fhe  fashion  among  the  English  to  sit  to  him ;  and 
you  find  all  your  acquaintance  drawn  up  in  fearful 
array,  in  hard  marble;  and  some  at  full  length. 
If  this  fashion  hold,  it  wiH  give  posterity  some 
trouble.  Family  pictures  are  easily  put  out  of  the 
way;  but  family  statues  would  be  sadly  durable 
lumber, — unless  indeed  they  found  tfieir  way  to  the 
lime-kiln. 

The  cheapness  of  sculpture  here  must  injure 
eur  English  artists.  Casts  have  been  imported 
from  London  of  tiie  busts  of  the  King,  Fox,  Pitt, 
Nelson,  Perceval,  and  many  others.  These  Ber- 
tolini  reproduces  in  marble,  and  sends  back  to  Lon- 
don, all  Clauses  of  carriage  included,  for  twenty- 
two  pounds  each. 

Made  a^circuit  of  the  palaces.  The  Ccrmm  and 
Germ  have  each  of  them  a  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures. I  was  particularly  struck  with  two,  by 
Carlo  Dolci,  whose  productions  are  generally  too 
cloying  for  my  taste.  The  first  is  the  figure  of 
Poetry  in  the  Corsini  palace, — one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful countenances  I  ever  saw, — ^the  charms  of  which 
are  lighted  up  by  that  inddinable  expression,  which 
makes  the  face  the  index  of  the  mind,  and  gives 
tbe^assurance,  at  the  first  glance,  of  intellectual  su- 
periority. The  other  is  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  An^ 
drew  in  the  Gerini  palace  ;*^a  most  iiffecting  pic-r 
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tares;  the  impression  of  which  is  aided  by  every 
excellence  of  arrangement,  contrast,  and  co- 
louring. 

At  the  Motzi  palace  is  Ben-venuto*s  picture  of 
the  S^ons  taking  the  oath  of  confederation,  after 
the  battle  of  Jena.  Thp  figure  of  Napoleon  is 
admirable ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  por- 
traits extant  of  that  extraordinary  being. 

Vespers  at  the  Duomo ; — afterwards  to  the  Cas- 
cine ; — a  drive  and  promenade,  on  the  •  banks  of 
the  Amo ; — the  Hyde-park  of  Florence. 

Monday y  Sth  Dec.  Left  Florence  at  seven 
o'clock,  A.  M.  I  joined  a  fnend  who  had  a  seat  to 
let  in  his  calhche^  and  we  agreed  to  travel  together. 
Having  met  with  a  courier  who  was  working  his  way 
home,  and  offered  to  serve  us  for  his  expenses,  we 
engaged  him  to  accompany  us ;  though  nothing  but 
our  complete  inexperience  of  Italian  travelling 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  such  an  ostentatious 
piece  of  extravagance. 

This  man's  business  is  to  ride  on  before  you ; 
get  the  horses  ready  at  the  post-houses ;  and  pre- 
pare for  your  reception  at  the  inns  where  you 
may  be  inclined  to  halt.  Carlo,  I  believe,  protects 
us  from  much  imposition ;  and  as  he  conducts  all 
the  disbursements  and  disputes  on  the  road,  which 
are  in  fact  synonymous  terms,  for  wherever  there  is 
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a  disbursement  there  is  a  dispute  ;> — what  he  saved 
us  m  breath  aud  temper  is  incalculable. 

The  road  to  Sienna  is  hilly  and  tedious,  and  we 
did  not  arrive  till  after  dark. 

9th.  Left  Sienna  long  before  it  was  light  in  the 
morning ;  being  in  some  anxiety  about  passing  the 
Ricorsi,  a  mountain-torrent,  which,  at  this  season, 
is  very  Uable  to  be  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  has 
sometimes  detained  travellers  on  the  road  for  many 
days.  The  Guide  Book  informs  you,  quaintly 
enough,  that  you  will  have  to  pass  it  four  times, — if 
you  are  not  swallowed  up  in  either  of  the  three 
first.  Having  safely  forded  this  stream,  we  ar* 
rived,  at  the  close  of  evening,  at  Acquapendente. 
The  accommodations  here  were  so  uninviting,  that 
we  proceeded  on  to  S.  Lorenzo ;  and  as  it  was 
now  quite  dark,  my  companion  would  insist  upon 
taking  a  small  escort  of  cavalry.  This  I  thought 
unw^ise ; — it  was  making  sure  of  being  pillaged  by 
the  soldiers; — ^whereas,  the  danger  from  robbers 
was  only  contingent. 

At  S.  Lorenzo,  we  found  that  we  had  fallen  from 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  The  inn  had  a  most 
unfrequented  appearance,  and  our  arrival  was  the 
signal  of  destruction  to  some  poor  fowls,  who  were 
quietly  at  roost,  dreaming  of  that  to-morrow  which 

was  never  to  come. 

« 

1  Otti.     We  rose  early  again,  and  breakfasted  at 
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Bolsena,  cm  the  bonders  of  the  lake,  llie  inhabit^ 
ants  bear  am^e  testimony,  by  their  pale  and  cdckly 
appearance,  to  the  existence  of  the  makmcu^^ 
Throughout  this  day,  the  road  was  beautiful ;  com^ 
<manding  every  variety  of  prospeet ; — hill  and  dale, 
wood  and  water. 

.  The  environs  of  Vitefbo^-bo|d  and  beautiful.*^ 
Halted  for  the  night  at  Baecano ;— the  inn  of 
which  has  been  undewrvedly  denounced  by  For- 
syth.— Whatever  may  be  said  <rf  the  roast  beef 
of  old  England,  I  think  we  might  learn  much 
from  our  neighbours,  in  the  science  of  good  liv- 
ing. The  inns  m  Italy  are  generally  better 
than  those  of  an  equal  class  in  England.-^ 
What  can  a  traveller  hope  to  find  at  a  country^inn 
in  England,  but  the  choice  of  a  beef-steak,  a 
mutton-chop,  or  a  veal-cutlet  ?  For  one  of  these,— 
with  some  bad  beer,  or  worse  wine,— he  will  be 
charged  more  than  he  will  pay  in  Italy  for  an 
abundance  and  variety  of  dishes.  The  wines  of 
the  country  are  light,  pleasant,  and  wholesome ; 
and  in  that  great  article  of  a  traveller's  comfort,—^ 
his  bed,  Italy  has  again  the  advantage.  Instead  of 
the  suffocating  feather-beds  of  England,  you  find 
every  where  an  elastic  refreshing  mattress,  which 
will  conduce  to  ensure  a  good  night's  sleep,  in  spite 
of  the  dreary  unfurnished  room  in  which  it  is  placed. 
1  Ith.  We  rose  early  >  in  order  io  reach  Rome  in 
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good  time.  It  was  a  rainy  day,  so  that  when  we 
wcended  ^the  hill  about  two  miles  from  Baccano,-**- 
from  which  we  ought  to  have  seen  RomCj-^^we 
saw  notliing.  The  approach  to  Rome  is  as  aH 
travellers  have  described  it.  You  pass  over  miles 
of  a  barren  comipon,  much  like  Hounslow  Heath ; 
and  when,  at  last,  you  arrive  at  the  gate  of  the 
Eternal  City,  the  first  impression  is,  I  think,  a 
feeling  of  disappointment.  But  this,  perhaps,  may 
be  referred  to  the  exaggerated  expectations,  in 
which,  till  philosophy  and  experience  have  given 
sobriety  to  our  views,  we  are  all  too  prone  to  In- 
dulgei  We  hate  only  to  consider  the  limited  powers 
of  man,  and  to  exaimine  what  he  has  been  able  to 
do,  with  a  reference  to  his  means  of  performance, 
and  the  tone  of  our  expectations  will  be  lowered  to 
a  just  levfel.     We  were  soon  in  the  Piaisjsa  di 

•■1. 

Spagna,— the  focus  of  fashion,  and  general  resort 
of  the  English.  Some  travelleris  have  compared  it 
to  Grosvenbr-sqpare ;  but  the  I^iazza  di  Spagna  is 
Nttle  more  than  an  irregidar  open  ^ace ;  a  little  less 
nasty  than  the  olfaer  piazzsas  in  RoiE)oe,  because  th^ 
habits  of  the  people  are  ill  filbme  measur^  restrained 
by  the  presence  of  ftie  English  ;  but  there  is  quite 
enotlgh  lefl!  to  make  me  believe  the  Romans  the 
nastiest  people  in  Christendom, — if  I  had  not  sem 
the  Portuguese. 

Thte  Eii^ish  swarm  every  where.   We  found  all 

f2 
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the  inns  full.  It  seemed  like  a  country  town  in 
England  at  an  assizes.  To  look  for  lodgings  was 
impossible,  for  it  rained  cats  and  dogs.  By  the 
way,  when  it  does  rain  here,  it  pours  with  a  down- 
ri^t  vehemence,  that  we  are  but  little  accustomed 
to  in  England.  We  got  a  resting-place  for  the  night 
with  some  difficulty,  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris. — Dear 
and  bad. 

13th.  Signed  the  articles  of  a  triumyirate  with 
two  friends,  who  were  on  the  same  pursuit  after 
lodgings  with  myself.  We  have  established  our- 
selves at  No.  43,  Via  ddP  Otto  Cantoni,  Corso. 
This  situation  is  bad.  The  Corso  is  the  Bond- 
street  of  Rome;  but  it  is  also  the  Billingsgate. 
There  are  two  fish-stalls  under  my  window,  the 
people  belonging  to  which  commence  their  vocife- 
rations as  soon  as  it  is  light.  ,  There  is,  however,  at 
least,  more  variety  in  these  cries  than  in  the  perpetual 
''  All  alive  ho ! "  of  London.  The  Italian  fish-monger 
displays  all  the  humour  he  is  master  of  to  get  rid  of 
his  stock,  and  he  will  sometimes  apostrophize  his 
stale  mullet  with  ludicrous  effrontery; — *'Pesce! 
cosa  fatte?  Pesce!  state  chete!"  But  the  worst 
objection  to  our  lodgings  is  their  height.  We  are 
on  the  quattro  piano  ; — a  hundred  and  four  steps 
iTrom  the  ground ;  though  this  objection  relates  only 
to  convenience ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  mauvais  ton 
in  Rome,  to  live  in  the  upper  stoQr,  which  does  not 
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at  aU  answer  to  our  garret.   Here,  your  approach  to 
heaven,  does  not  at  all  detract  from  your  gentility. 

Our  lodgings  consist  of  two  sitting-rooms,  three 
bed-rooms,  servant's  room,  and  kitchen ;  for  which 
we  pay  thirty  sequins,  (about  fifteen  pounds  Eng- 
lish) per  month.  The  charge  of  a  traiteur  for  sup- 
plying you  with  dinner  at  home,  varies  from  six  to 
ten  pauls  per  head.  We  get  Orvietto  wine  at 
something  less  than  two  pauls  a  bottle.  This  wine 
is  pleasant,  though  it  is  said  to  be  very  unwhole- 
some. '  But  the  wine  of  wines  is  Vtlletriy  which 
costs  us  little  more  than  a  paul  a  bottle ;  and  a 
bottle  holds  nearly  two  ^English  quarts.  The  paul 
is  something  less  than  sixpence,  forty-four  being 
the  value  of  a  pound  sterling,  when  the  exchange  is 
at  par. 

December^  13th  to  25th.  Sight-seeing.  Of 
the  sights  of  Rome  it  is  impossible  to  say  nothing, — 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  new.  I  must  be 
content  to  record  first  impressions.  There  are  two 
modes  of  seeing  Rome, — the  topographical^ — ^fol- 
lowed by  Yasi ;  who  parcels  out  the  town  into  eight 
divisions,  and  jumbles  every  thing  together,  anti- 
quities, churches,  and  palaces,  if  their  situation  be 
contiguous ; — and  the  chronological^ — which  would 
carry  you  regularly  from  the  house  of  Romulus,  to 
the  palace  of  the  reigning  Pontiff.  The  first  mode 
is  the  most  expeditious,  and  the  least  expensive ; 
for  even  if  the  traveller  walk  a-foot,  the  economy 
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ef  time  is  worth  considbriiig ;  and^  aft^r  ftH  -that  c^n 
be  urged  in  fatour  of  the  chroilol^gicdi  br4ier/oii 
liiedeore  of  reason^  Yasi's  plan  is  pertia^  the  best. 
For>  aJl  that  ifil  workh<»eeing  at  aU»  is  woiiii  seeing 
t^ice.  Vasi*s  mode  hurries  you  thnmgh  every 
tlvng^  bat  it  enables  yoo  to  select  afidnot&  down 
tiiose  objfects  that  ar^  worthy  of  furthi^r  examinatiohi 
and  these  may  be  afterwards^  studied  at^  Msure^ 
Of  tiie  gteat  majority  of  sights^  it  mukt  be  con« 
fedsed^  that  all  We  obtain  for  our  kbbur  is^  ,the 
knowledge  that  tiiey  are  not  wortli  seemg;^but  this 
is  a  knowledge  diat  no  one  is  wiilriig  to  reedve 
^n  the  authority  of  another,  and  Vasiis  plan 
offers  a  most  expeditious  mode  of  arririi^  at  this 
6ruth,  by  one's  own  proper  experience.    H&splan 

is  indeed  too  expeditious,  for  he  would  get  through 
&e  whde  town,  with  aS  its  bonders,  anciei^  and 
modern^^n  eight  days !     This  might  suit  young , 
Rapid  exactly,  but  I  am  content  to  follow  the 
course  he  has  chalked  out^  at  a  more  leisurely  paee. 

As  a  guide  to  Rome,  Vagi's  book  is  worth  dl  the 
books  of  trtitels  pirt  together*  The  French  editioii 
in:  much  flie  idlest  and  the  be^.  tt  is  aH  that  it 
professids  to  be,  and  no  more,^^a  mere  catalogue ; 
but  it  is  compreiiensive  and  aecJurate.  There  is 
nothing  to  direct  the  taMe  or  infloenoe  the  Jndg-> 
ment;— but  a  traveller  sbouid  observe  for  himself j 
and,  it  is  much  bett^^r  that  he  i^iddi  not  see  through 
the  eyM  of  otheti^.    I^orsjrtti^s  book  h  a  mme  of 
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original  remarks,  expressed  in  the  most  forcibte 
language;  but,  one  laments  that  the  author  did 
not  live  to  complete  a  work,  is(  which  his  present 
volume  is  litUe  more  than  the  groimd*>work. 

Eustace^  notwithstanding  tiie  many  charms  of 
his  book,  is  not  the  most  accurate  of  aU  traveUers  ; 
and  one  is  sometimes  led  to  doubt,  whether  he 
really  evet  saw  the  places  he  describes. 

If  a  book  of  travels  must  be  taken  as  a  guide^ 
Iddandt^s  is  perhaps  the  best,  which  is  full  of  lore 
and  learning:  but  it  is  as  dull  and  dry  as  Yasi's 
Catalogue,  and  a  great  deal  longer « 

Some  remains  of  the  Palatine^^^fhe  Capitoline,-^ 
the  Celian,— the  Aventine,— the  Quirinal, — the 
Viminal, — and  the  Esquiline  Hills— are  still  to  be 
distinguished  The  most  interesting  relics  will  be 
found  on  the  two  first,^— the  oldest  establishments 
of  Rome; — for  the  first  foundatiotis  of  Romulus 
were  limited  to  the  Palatine  Hill. 


Porta  est,  ait,  idta  Palati ; 


Hie  stated,  hoc  primmn  conditai  Roma  fiiit 

OyiD. 

The  best  view  of  the  site  of  ancient  Rome  is 
from  (he  tower  of  the  modem  ca|MtoL  The  mo<> 
dem  city  ha«  been  so  much  elevated  by  the  rubbidbi 
and  dilapidation  of  centuries,  that,  it  is  matter  of 
surprise,  the  shape  and  situation  of  the  ancient  hills 
still  remain  so  visible.  The  pavement  of  old 
Rome  is  discovered  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet.    Every 
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thing  is  developed  by  excavation ;  and  the  Coliseum 
itself  loses  much  of  its  effect,  by  the  mound  of  earth 
accumulated  around  it.  One  may  judge  of  the 
greatness  of  the  wreck,  from  the  effects  thus  pro- 
duced by  its  overthrow.  Still,  however,  we  shall 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  room  for  the  three  millions, 
which  is  not  the  highest  estimate  that  is  given,  as 
the  amount  of  the  ancient  population.  It  is  rather 
the  quality  of  what  remains,  than  the  quantity,  that 
impresses  one  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  ancient  Rome.  There  is  the  frag- 
ment of  a  cornice,  lying  in  the  gardens  of  the  Co* 
lonna  Palace,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  brought 
from  the  land  of  Brobdingnag  ; — ^for  no  pillars  of 
present  existence  could  support  an  entablature  of 
such  gigantic  proportions,  as  that  of  which  this 
cornice  must  have  formed  a  part.  One  might  ima- 
gine some  great  convulsion  of  nature  had  swallowed 
up  the  city,  and  left  a  few  fragments  to  tell  the 
tale  of  its  existence  to  other  times. 

One  of  my  first  excursions  was  to  the  Forum. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  effect  produced  by  the  admonitus  loco- 
rum  of  this  memorable  scene,  reduced  as  it  now 
is  again  to  something  like  the  state  which  Virgil 
describes,  in  the  days  of  Evander ; 

Passimque  armenta  videbant, 
Romanoque  foro  lautis  mugire  Carinis. 
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The  Roman  forum  is  now  the  Campo  Faccino-^ 
the  papal  Smithfield ; — but  it  is  still  the  finest  walk 
in  the  world ;  and  I  doubt  whether,  in  the  proudest 
days  of  its  magnificence,  it  could  have  interested  a 
spectator  more  than  it  now  does, — fallal  as  it  is 
from  its  hi^  estate.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking, 
or  more  affecting,  than  the  contrast  between  what 
it  was, — and  what  it  is.  There  is  enough  in  the 
tottering  ruins  which  yet  remain,  to  recal  the  his- 
tory of  its  ancient  grandeur; — ^while  its  present 
misery  and  degradation  are  obtruded  upon  you  at 
every,  step.  Here  Horace  lounged ; — here  Cicero 
harangued;— and  here  now,  the  modem  Romans 
count  their  beads, — kill  their  pigs,— cleanse  their 
heads,-T-and  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  by 
every  species  of  abomination. 

The  walk  from  the  capitol  to  the  coliseum  com- 
prises the  history  of  ages.  The  broken  pillars  that 
remain  of  the  Temple  of  Concord, — the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans, — and  the  Comitium,-T-.tell  thetale 
of  former  times,  in  language  at  once  the  most  pa- 
thetic and  intelligible ; — it  is  a  mute  eloquence,  sur- 
passing all  the  powers  of  description.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  destroying  angel  had  a  taste  for  ihe 
picturesque ; — ^for  the  ruins  are  left  just  as  the 
painter  would  most  wish  to  have  them. 

The  arches  of  the  emperors  do  not  appear  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  scene,  and  accord  iU 
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with  the  mftgnificetit  sede  of  all  around  th^n.  I 
dottbt  whether  Titos  s  wtth  be  wi^  or  highet 
than  Temple-Bar. 

The  Dttchess  of  Devonshire  in  excavating  round 
Phoca»^s  Pillar  ;—re-ittaking  the  gulf  which  Cm* 
tiuBcloted.  Criminab  inchaiia  are  ^eiployedin 
this  work^  tmder  the  superiirteodence  of  a  military 
guard  ;-^but,  if  patriotism  and  virtue  be  again 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  chasm,  where  diall  we  find 
the  materials  here  ? 

Of  the  Coliseum  more  bereafter^-^The  first  in^ 
pression  of  the  cm  sacTia  is  so  overwhelmiiig,  that 
the  mind  is  lost  in  its  own  reflections,  and  has  no 
leisure  for  the  examination  of  details. 

Maritts^  in  his  eidle,  sitting  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  must  have,  been  an  affecting  spectacle. 
Napofeon^  amongst  the  ruins  of  Rome,  would  per- 
haps afford  as  striking  a  picture  :-^btit  Napoleon 
never  was  in  Rome:  if  he  had  returned  victoriom 
from  Russia,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  intended  to 
make  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  eternal  city,  and 
to  be  crowned  in  St  Peter's. 

The  Palace  of  the  Cmars.  The  whole  of  this 
region,^-<5omprehending  all  that  remains  of  the  re^ 
sidence  of  the  emperors,  and  the  golden  house  of 
Nero, — is  now  a  desert,  fiill  of  ruins,  and  frag- 
ments of  temples,  and  baths,-^presenting  an  awful 
picture  of  fallen  greatness^    The  spot  is  beautiftily 
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and  commands  a  fine  view  df  Rome.  Ttie  soil 
seems  rich^  if  one  may  judge  from  the  cropsi  of 
cabbages  and  artichokes^  which  it  is  now  made  to 
produce.  Great  part,  howev€^^  of  this  vaist  tract 
is  covered  with  wild  brush-woody  where  you  may 
loifte  yourself  if  you  will  In  my  last  stroll  through 
this  wilderness,  I  encountered  a  fox,  who  paused 
for  a  moment  to  iitare  at  me  ;-^as  if  he  were  doubts 
ing  which  of  the  two  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
intruder.  This  fox  seems  to  be  the  genius  of  the 
{^ce,  and  delists  to  shew  himself  to  all  travellers. 
There  ate  some  remains  of  a  terrace,  overlooking 
flie  Circus  Mcmm^,  from  which  the  ^ifiperors  gave 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  games. 

In  another  quarter  are  four  rooms, — discovered 
about  forty  years  ago.  These  chambers  are  in 
good  preservation,  and  afford  a  sample  of  the 
ancient  Roman  taste  in  the  construction  and  pro-^ 
portions  of  their  apartments.  They  seem  to  have 
received  their  light,  like  the  Pantheon,  from  a  hole 
in*  the  ceiling;  and,  instead  of  the  formal  square^ 
which  so  much  prevails  in  modem  rooms,  each  of 
the  four  sides  in  these  is  broken  iiito  a  circular  re^ 
<iesii  ort)ow.  The  same  accumtdatioin  of  soil  seetns 
to  have  taken  place  here,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  as 
ehei#het«  ;^or  these  chand>ers,  which  must  have 
been  on^^cm  the  surface,  are  now  tfiirty  feet  be- 
}ow;gr0yiid«    ^^Hiese  rj[M(Mfns  Htppear^  to  me- to  be 
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models  of  proportion,  and  the  effect  of  the  loose 
flowing  outline,  produced  by  the  hollowing  out  of 
the  sides  into  recesses ,  is  much  more  pleasing  than 
the  harsh  angular  preciseness  of  a  parallelogram. 

Dec.  20th.  The  more  I  see  of  Italy,  the  more 
I  doubt  whether  it  be  worth  while  for  an  invaUd  to' 
encounter  the  fatigues  of  so  long  a  journey,  for  the 
aake  of  any  advantages  to  be  found  in  it,  in  respect 
of  climate,  during  the  winter.  To  come  to  Italy 
with  the  hope  of  escaping  the  winter,  is  a  grievous- 
mistake.  This  might  be  done  by  getting  into  the 
southern  hemisphere,  but  in  Europe  it  is  impossible ; 
and,  I  believe,  that  Devonshire  after  all,  may  be 
the  best  place  for  an  invalid,  during  that  season. 
If  the  thermometer  be  not  so  low  here,  the  tempera- 
ture is  more  variable,  and  the  winds  are  more  bitter 
and  cutting.  In  Devonshire  too,  all  the  comforts 
of  the  country  are  directed  against  cold; — here, 
all  the  precautions  are  the  other  way.  The  streets 
are  built  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible,  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  are  now  as  damp  and  cold,  as  rain  or 
frost  can  make  them.  And  then, — ^what  a  difference 
between  the  warm  carpet, — the  snug  elbowed 
chair,— and  the  blazing  coal-fire  of  an  English 
winter  evening ; — and  the  stone  staircases, — marble 
floors, — and  starving  casements  of  an  Itahan  house ! 
— ^where  every  thing  is  designed  to  guard  against  the 
heat  of  summer,  which  occupies  as  large  a  proper- 
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tion  of  the  Italian  year,  as  the  winter  season  does 
of  our  own.  The  only  advantage  of  Italy  then  is, 
that  your  penance  is  shorter  than  it. would  be  in 
England ;  for  I  repeat,  that  during  the  time  it  lasts, 
winter  is  more  severely  felt  here,  than  at  Sidmouth, 
where  I  would  even  recommend  an  Italian  invalid 
to  repair,  from  November  till  February; — if  he 
could  possess  himself  of  Fortunatus's  cap,  to  re- 
move the  difficulties  of  the  journey. 

Having  provided  myself  with  a  warm  doak, — 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  where  the  temperature 
varies  twenty  degrees  between  one  street  and 
another ;  I  have  been  proceeding  leisurely  through 
the  wonders  of  Rome.  In  travelling  round  the 
circuit  of  the  antiquities,  it  is  curious  to  remark, 
how  the  scale  of  buildings  gradually  increases,  from 
the  little  modest  temple  of  Vesta  ;  to  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Virilism  and  the  other  works  of  the  repub- 
lic ; — ^till  they  swell  out  into  colossal  magnificence,  in 
the  vast  works  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Caracalla. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  tombs ; 
<"and  the  same  growing  taste  for  ostentation  may 
be  traced,  from  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  to 
the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Crassus. 
Augustus  carried  this  taste  further  in  his  mausoleum, 
— ^though  he  was  at  least  social  mough  to  admit  his 
family.  Adrian,  at  last,  outdid  all  former  outdoings, 
and  constructed  that  enormous  pile,— which  is  now 
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tbe  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, — for  tiie  exclutsiye  ac^ 
oommodatioLQ  of  his  own  single  carcase.  p 

Dec.  21  st.  The  Tiber  has  been  very  differently 
described  by  different  writers.  Some  have  been 
able  to  find  in  it,  nothing  better  liian  a  moddy 
ditch  ;i — ^while  others  have  exalted  it  to  an  equality 
with  the  finest  rivers  in  Europe.-r-The  first  sight  of 
it  has,  I  believe,  generaUy  occasioned  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.  But,  when  we  come  to  admeasure- 
ment, we  find,  that  at  the  Pons  j^lius,  now  the 
Ponte  S.  Angelo,  the  breadtii  is  about  212  Bnglisdi 
feet.  This  is  the  narrowest  poiiA.  At  the  Pons 
Milviufl,  now  ttie  Ponte  Molle,  the  breadth  in- 
creases ;  and  two  miles  above  Rome,  the  river  is 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as'  it  is  within  the  walls. 
This  contraction  of  the  stream  within  the  town, 
will  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  destructive 
inundations  whidi  have  taken  place  at  various 
periods. 

Some  remains  of  the  Sablician  Bridge  still  exist; 
— and  your  guide  would  wish  you  to  believe,  that 
tius  was  the  scene  of  Horatius  Codes'  giallantry. 
But  in  travelling  round  the  antiquities  of  Rome, 
there  is,  I  fear,  great  occasion  for  scepticism,  with 
jfespect  to  the  propriety  of  the  names  that  have 
been  so  confidently  applied  to  many  of  them. 

The  Temple  of  Vesta,  a  pretty  modest  little  build- 
ing, seems  to  b^png  to  this  doubtful  order ; — though 
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here,  the  doubt  is,— -not  whether  it  is  a  telmple  of 
Vesta, — but  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  Its  situation  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  seems  to  accord  with 
Horace's  ^'  monummta  Vest^;*'  and  its  geography 
will  agree  with  the  ^'  ventum  erat  ad  Vestm^''  of  the 
ninUi  satire,  where  it  is  represented  as  lying  in  bis 
way  from  the  via  sacra^  to  the  gardens  of  Caesar, 
IrmiB  T%erm ;  nor  is  Ovid's  description  at  all  un« 
suitable  to  it ; 

Hie  locus  exiguus  qui  tuttiDet  atria  VesteB, 
Jam  fuit  iotonsi  regia  pa^a  NumsB. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  town,  you  see  a  part  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  ;^ — this  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  remains  of  Roman  magnificence; 
and  it  has  given  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  period,  when  these  works  were 
constructed.  Ferguson  has  stated  some  historic 
doubts  in  a  note  to  his  Roman  Repidflic^  which  are 
worth  attcaifcion.  *'  The  common  sewers  were  ex- 
ecuted  at  a  great  expense.  It  was  proposed,  that 
(hey  should  be  oS  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  a 
waggon  loaded  witii  hay,  (Plin.  Ub.  xxxvi.  c.  15.) 

• 

When  these  common  sewers  came  to  be  obstructed, 
imder  the  republic,  the  censors  contrabted  to  pay  a 
thousand  talents,  or  about  1 93,000  pounds  for  clear- 
ing and  repairing  them.  (Dionys.  Hal.  lib.  iii.  c.  67.) 
They  were  again  inspected  at  the  accession  of 
AugustuA ;  -  and  clearing  their  passages  is  mentioned 
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amongst  the  ^eat  works  of  Agrippa.  He  is  said  to 
have  turned  the  course  of  seven  rivers  into  these 
subterraneous  canals,  to  have  made  them  navigable, 
and  to  have  actually  passed  in  barges  under  *  the 
streets  and  buildings  of  Rome.  These  works  are  stiU 
8upposed»to  remain ;  but,  as  they  exceed  the  power 
and  resources  of  tiie  present  city  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  they  are  concealed  from  the  view,  except 
at  one  or  two  places.  They  were,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Roman  greatness,  and  still  are  reckoned,  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  yet  they  are  said  to 
have  been  the  works  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  a  prince 
whose  territory  did  not  extend,  in  any  direction, 
above  sixteen  miles ;  and,  on  this  supposition,  they 
must  have  been  made  to  accommodate  a  city  that 
was  calculated  chiefly  for  ihe  reception  of  cattle, 
herdsmen,  and  banditti. 

^'  Rude  nations  sometimes  execute  works  of  great 
magnificence,  as  fortresses  and  temples,  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  superstition  or  war;  but  seldom  palaces,  and 
still  more  seldbm,  works  of  mere  convenience  and 
cleanliness,  in  which  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
long  defective.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore, 
to  question  the  authority  of  tradition,  in  respect  to 
this  singular  monument  of  antiquity,  which  exceeds 
what  many  well-accommodated  cities  of  modem 
Europe  have  undertaken  for  their  own  conveniency. 
And  as  those  works  are  still  entire,  and  may  con- 
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tinue  so  for  thousands  of  years,  it  may  be  suspected 
that  they  existed  even  prior  to  the  settlement  of 
Romulus,  and  may  have  been  the  remains  of  a  more 
ancient  city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  followers  of 
Romulus  settled,  as  the  Arabs  now  hut  or  encamp 
on  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Balbec.  Livy  owns 
that  the  common  sewers  were  not  accommodated 
to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  was  laid  out  in  his  time ; 
tiiey  were  carried  in  directions  across  the  streets, 
and  passed  under  the  buildings  of  the  greatest  an- 
tiquity. This  derangement,  indeed,  he  imputes  to 
the  hasty  rebuildii)g  of  the  city,  after  its  destruction 
by  the  Gauls ;  but  haste,  it  is  probable,  would  have 
determined  the  people  to  build  on  their  old  found- 
ations, or  at  least  not  to  change  them  so  much  as 
to  cross  ihe  direction  of  former  streets.  When  the 
only  remaining  accounts  of  an  ancient  monument 
are  absurd  or  incredible,  it  follows,  of  course,  that 
the  real  account  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  erected, 
is  not  known." 

Such  is  the  note  of  Ferguson, — which  is  well 
entitled  to  consideration ;  though  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  a  more  ancient  city,  on 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Romulus,  with  the  entire 
silence  of  history  and  tradition  ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
carry  it  up  to  a  period  so  remote,  as  would  throw 
an  awM  mystery  over  the  first  origin  of  the  "  Eter- 
nal city;"  connecting  it  with  times,  of  which  there 
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are  no  more  traces,  than  of  the  Mammoth  or  the 
Mastodonton.       . 

22nd.  Caracalla's  Bath  and  Palace.  The  rums 
of  ^s  palace  are,,  next  to  the  Coliseum,  the  most 
striking  proof  that  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
JRoman  bmldings.  lit  was  here  that  some  of  the 
finert  pieces  of  sculpt^Lire  w^e  discovered; — ^the 
famous  Torsoy — the  Hercules  Famese, — ^the  Flora^ 
— and  the  group  known  by  the  name  of  the  Toro 
Famese.  This  enormous  pile  oi  tuins  has  ralher 
the  appearance  of  &e  remains  of  a  town,  than  of  a 
single  palace.  From  what  is  left,  we  may  form  some 
notion  of  the  form  and  proportions  of  the  splendid 
Cdla  Solearis,  or  the  Hall  of  Sandals,  of  which  we 
hare  such  a  superb  description.  ^^  Cellam  soUa- 
rem  architecti  negant  posse  ulla  mitatione  qiia  facta 
est  fieri.''  The  batiis  are  under  ground ;  one  of 
the  vaulted  rooms  reanains  eiri;ire,  and  sufficiently 
indicates  how  the  rest  were  disposed.  While  the 
lower  orders  mixed  in  the  same  bath,  rooms  were 
provided  for  more  fastidious  persons,  with  bathing 
vessels  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  basaltes ;  of  which 
many  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican.  It 
is  said,  that  three  thousand  persons  might  bathe  at 
the  same  time ;  and  besides  the  baths,  there  was 
every  thing  that  could  minister  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  people ; — ^theatres, — promenades, — gym- 
nasia— libraries, — and   magnificent   porticoes,   to 
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INTotect  <th^n  from  sun  aiMlpaiD; — ^^ivibere  philoso- 
<I^ers  "Walked^  and  ^talked,  and  taught.  jSueh  were 
the  .baths««-or  rather  the  Thermw  of  the  Romans  ; 
for4lie  baths  did  not  include  the  same  superb  esta- 
liMiments  as  4he  Thermae,  which  have  been  well 
deseribed  as— ^"  Lavacra  in  modum  provificiarum 

Garacaila'^  Circus^  as  it  is  called,  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority.  There  is  a  coin  of  Caracalla's, 
with  a  circus  on  the  reverse  side  ;'^here  is  a  circus 
timt«wants  an  owner  ;T-r.how  easy  the  inference  then, 
that  it  must  have  been  Ci^aoalla's.  It  has  suffered 
so  ^little  alteration  from  time,  that  the  whole  shape 
and  45xtent,  are  as  distinct  as  they  could  have  been 
1,560  years  ago.  By  the  way,  the  circus  of  the 
Romans,  is  any  thing  but  a  circle.  It  is  a  narrow 
oblong,  with  rounded  ends.  Up  the  middle  ran 
the  spina^  round  which  the  chariots  turned ;— a^d  it 
must  have  required  very  delicate  driving.  The 
length  of  the  circus  is  1,630  French  feet,  the 
breadth  SSO.  The  walls  of  the  two  metce  are  still 
standing; — and  the  obelisk,  which  now  stands  in 
the  Piazza  Navonna,  once  stood  in  the  middle 
of  it 

»Prom  hence,  I  drove  to  the  fountain  of  Egeria; 
which  is  doubtful  again ;  and  cannot  well  be  recon- 
ciled with 'the  description  of  Juvenal,  ^as  to  its 
locality.     It  is,  'however,  a  pretty  fountain,  in  a 
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pretty  valley  ;  and,  if  it  be  the  fountain,  of  which 
Juvenal  speaks,  time  has  at  last  realized  his  wish, 
and  the  water  is  now  enclosed,  "  viridi  marginey"- — 
"with  a  border  of  eternal  green;" — ^and  the  only 
marble  that  profanes  the  native  stone,  is  a  headless 
statue, — but  not  of  the  Nymph  Egeria ;  for  it  is 
evidently  of  the  male  sex,  and  was  probably  in- 
tended for  the  god  of  the  stream,  which  flowed  from 
this  spring.  I  can  vouch  for  the  excellence  of  the 
water,  of  which  I  took  a  copious  draught. 

23rd.  A  long  morning  at  St.  Pfeter's ; — of  which  I 
have  hitherto  said  nothing ;  though  I  have  visited  it 
often.  All  my  expectations  were  answered  by  the  first 
impression  o^  this  sublime  temple.  It  may  be  true, 
that  on  first  entering,  you  are  less  struck  than  might 
be  supposed,  with  the  immensity  of  the  building. 
But  this,  I  believe,  is  entirely  the  fault  of  our  eyes ; 
—which  are  indeed  the  "  fools  of  the  senses;" — 
and  we  are  only  taught  to  see,  by  reason  and 
experience.  In  St.  Peter's,  so  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  preserve  the  relative. proportions  of  all 
the  parts,  that  for  some  time  you  do  not  perceive 
the  largeness  of  the  scale.  For  example,  the  figures 
of  the  Evangelists,  which  decorate  the  inside  of  the 
cupola,  do  not  appear  to  be  larger  than  life,  and 
yet  the  pen  in  St.  Mark's  hand  is  six  feet  long, 
from  which  one  may  calculate  their  real  stature. 

The  fact  is,  that  npthing  is  great  or  little  but  by 
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comparison ;  and  where  no  familiar  object  exists 
to  assist  the  judgment,  the  eye  accustoms  itself  to 
any  scale. 

Does  not  Gulliver  say,  that  he  lived  with  the 
Brobdingnagians,  without  beingfully  sensible  of  their 
stupendous  size ;  but  that  he  was  most  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  it,  on  his  return  to  England,  by  the 
contrast  of  his  own  diminutive  countrymen  ?  In  the 
same  manner,  it  is  when  you  enter  any  other  church, 
that  you  are  most  struck  with  the  prodigious  supe- 
riority of  St.  Peter's,  in  magnificence  and  grandeur. 

There  is  indeed  one  exception  to  the  harmony 
of  proportion  in  the  inside  of  St.  Peter's.  The 
statue  of  the  Apostle  himself, — that  famous  statue, 
which  was  changed  from  an  old  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  by  a  touch  of  the  Pope's  wand ; — this  famous 
St.  Peter,  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  altar,  and  is  scarcely  above  the  size  of  life. 

It  was  the  contrast  afforded  by  this  statue,  that 
first  made  me  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of 
every  thing  else. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Michael  Aqgelo's  plan 
was  not  adhered  to,  whose  intention  was,  that  the 
figure  of  the  church  should  have  been  a  Greek 
cross.  The  advantage  of  this  form  is,  that  it  ex- 
hibits the  whole  structure  at  one  coup  d'ml.  In 
the  Latin  cross,  accompanied  with  aisles,  as  is  the 
case  in  St.  Peter's,  the  effect  is  frittered  away,  and 
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instead  of  one  ^6at  whde,  there  are,  in  fact,  four 
oburc^heis  imder  one  roof.  In  spite,  howerer,  of  all 
that  the  last  architect  has  done  to  spoil  it,  St. 
Petei^'s  standU  b^yoiid  all  compitrison',  the  nf^st 
magnificdift  tempte  ever  raised  by  mortal  hands,  to 
the  wdrsihip  of  ike  Supreme  Being.  It  is  a  spec-' 
tade  ttiat  ncfvef  tires  ;< — you  may  visit  it  every  day, 
imd  always  find  seeiethifig  fitew  to  admire.  Thai, 
—its  temperature  is  deli^fid; — after  starving  in. 
the  cold  and  comfti^ttless  gilUeries  of  the  Vatican, 
it  is  a  luxury  indeed  to  enjoy  the  mUd  and  genial 
air  in  (he  interior  of  St.  Peter^s ;  and  I  am  told, 
die  church  is  as  pleasantly  cool  in  sfummer,  as  it  is 
comfdrtably  wsirm:  in  wifife^.  Th6  fact  is,  the 
walls  are  $o  thick,  and  it  is  so  wholly  free  from 
damp,  that  the  air  withiiof  is  tiot  affected  by  that 
isHthout;  so  th»t,  like  a  well-built  cellar,  it  enjoys 
an  equability  6f  temperature  all  the  year  round. 

limmediattely  uhder  th^  glorious  dupola,is  thetd^b 
of  St.  Peter,  routld  which  a  hundred  lamps  are  con* 
stantly  burning ;  and  above,  written  in  large  charac- 
ter^ on  thelrteze  in  the  inside  of  the  Cupola,  is  this 
obtious^  but  a^irably  appropriate,  insdription  :-— 

Tu  ES  PeTRUS,  ET  SUt>£llt  HANC  PETRAM  JftDlFICABO 
ECCLtStAlW  MEAM,  ET  TlBI  DABO  CLAVOSCJ^LOHUM. 

Uhdemeath,  is  the  old  church,  upon  which  the  present 
temple  has  been  built ;  and  it  is  here,  that  the 
remains  of  the  Apdstle'  ai^e  sajd  to  have  been  der 
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posited ;  though,  it  may  safely  be  made  a  question, 
whether  St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome  at  all.  Here 
too  you  may  read,  what  no  person  who  has  not 
descended  into  this  subterraneous  church,  probably 
has  read ; — ^the  histories  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  Hid. , 
James  IVth.,-  and  Henry  IXth., — kings  of  Eng- 
land ! — ^for  so  they  arc  styled,  in  the  royal  chroni- 
cles, engraved  on  the  tombs  of  the  Pretenders ; 
which,  brief  as  they  are,  contain  almost  all  that  is  me<* 
morable,  in  the  histories  of  most  princes ; — the  dates 
of  their  births  and  their  deaths.  And  yet,  as  if  the 
pres^it  tomb  were  not  sufficient  to  conmieniorate 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  Canova  is  now  em^doyed  in 
working  a  more  costly  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Cardinal  York ;  alias  Henry  IX. 

As  there  is  one  exception  to  the  otherwise  excel- 
lently-arranged proportions  in  the  inside  of  the 
church,  in  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  insignifi- 
cantly little  ;— Hso,  there  is  also  one  on  the  outside, 
in  the  facade  of  the  front,  whieh  is  extravagantly 
too  big.  Architecture  is  so  much  an  art  of  the 
square  and  the  rule,  that,  mere  unin^txacted  com- 
mon sense  ought  perhaps  to  have  no  voice  on  the 
subject.  But,  all  tiie  world,  learned  and  unl^am^sd, 
unite  in  condemning  this  barbarous  front.  There  is 
a  drawing,  in  the  Vatican,  of  the  fa$:ade,  as  Michael 
Angelo  intended  it  should  have  been,  which  resem- 
bles closely  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon.  Mademo's 
frightful  attic  rises  so  hi^,  that,  to  a  i^ectator  oa 
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the  ground,  placed  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  the  auxiliary  cupolas  are 
quite  lost, .  and  the  great  cupola  itself  is  scarcely 
able  to  appear  above  its  overgrown  proportions. 
St.  Peter's  must  not  be  judged  of  from  engravings. 
The  rage  for  embellishing  has  possessed  more  or 
less  all  the  engravers  of  Rome.  Piranesi,  who  had 
more  taste,  had  perhaps  less  fidelity,  than  any  of  his 
brethren.  They  have  all  endeavoured  to  correct 
the  defects  of  Maderno's  front,  and  have  represented 
it  as  it  never  can  be  seen  from  the  ground.  So  much 
for  Mademo, — whose  performances  at  St.  Peter's 
are  thus  appreciated  by  Fors)rth.  **  At  last," 
says  he,  "a  wretched  plasterer  came  down  from 
Como,  to  break  the  sacred  unity  of  the  Master 
Idea,  and  him  we  must  execrate  for  the  Latin 
cross,  the  aisles,  the  attic,  and  the  front." 

The  inscription  on  the  front,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Paul  V.,  is  conceived  in  the  true  papal 
taste  ;  and  instead  of  dedicating  the  church  at  once 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  consecrates  it.  In  honorem 
prindpis  apostolorum. 

Adjoining  St.  Peter's  is  the  Vestry ; — a  vast 
pile,  built  at  an  enormous  expense,  by  Pius  VI., 
who  was  possessed  with  a  rage  for  embellishing, 
and  perpetuating  his  name  by  inscriptions.  Over 
the  principal  entrance  is  the  following : — 

Quod  ad  Templi  Vaticani  ornamentuin  publica  vota  flagi- 
tabant,  Pius  VI.,  Pontifex  maximus  fecit,  Sfc. 
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The  Italian  wits  seldom  lose  an  opportunity  of 
venting  their  satire  in  epigram,  and  the  following 
distich  was  soon  found  written  underneath  the  in- 
scription : — 

Publica !  mentiris ; — Non  publica  vota  fuere, 
Sed  tumidi  ingenii  vota  fuere  tui. 

Pius  the  Vlth's  passion  for  recording  his  own 
glory,  in  the  constant  inscription,  Munificentid 
Pii  S&jctiy — ^was,  perhaps,  more  wittily  satirized, 
during  a  season  of  scarcity,  when  the  pagnotta 
or  little  roll  of  two  baiocchiy  answering  to  our  peony 
roll,  which  never  varies  in  price,  however  its 
size  may  be  affected  by  the  price  of  corn,  had 
shrunk  to  a  most  lamentable  littleness.  One  morn- 
ing, one  of  these  Lilliputian  loaves  was  found  in 
the  hand  of  Pasquin's  statue,  with  an  appended 
scroll,  in  large  characters — 

,     MUNIFICENTIA   PII    SEXTI. 

24th.  Another  morning  at  St.  Peter's.  No- 
thing can  be  more  grand  than  the  approach  to  the 
church.  Instead  of  being  cooped  up  like  our  own 
St.  Paul's,  it  forms  the  back  ground  of  a  noble 
and  spacious  amphitheatre,  formed  by  a  splendid 
colonnade  of  a  quadruple  range  of  pillars.  In  the 
middle  of  this  amphitheatre  stands  the  Egjrptian 
obdisk,  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula.  This  cu- 
rious monument  of  the  history  pf  mankind  adds 
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great  interest  to  tiie  scene.  '  Caligula  brought  it 
from  Egypt ;  and,  after  purifying  it  from  the  abo- 
minatioi»  of  Egyptian  superstition,  dedicated  it 

with  this  inscription,  which  still  remains  : — 

« 

Divo  Cflesari  Divi  Julii  F.  Augusto 
Ti.  Cflesari  Divi  Augusti  F.  Augusto 

Sacrum. 

But. all  things  in  this  world  seem  made  for 
change ; — the  same  obelisk  has  undergone  fresh 
purifications,  to  cleanse  it  from  the  heathen  abomi- 
nations, and  is  now  consecrated  to  Christianity. 

Ttie  following  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  four 
sides  of  its  base : 

Sixtus  V.  Pont:  Max:  Sixtus  V.  Pont:  Max: 

Cruci  invictee  Obeliscum  Vaticanuin 

Obeliscum  Vaticanum  Dis  gentium 

Ab  impuri  superstitione  Impio  cultu  dicatum 

Expiatum,  justius  Ad  apostolorum  limina 

£t  felicius  consecravit  Operoso  labore  transtulit 

Anno  MDLXXXVI ,  Pont.  11.  Anno  MDLXXXVI. 

lEcce  Crux  Domini  Christus  vincit 

Finite  Christus  regnat 

iPartes  adversee  Christus  imperat 

Vicit  Leo  Christus  ab  omni  malo 

De  tribu  Judae  Plebem  suam 

Defendat. 

The  fountains  are  magnificent.  Christina,  Queen 
of  Sweden,  thought  they  were  made  to  play  in 
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honour  of  her  visit,  and  begged  they  might  cease ; 
— at  least  so  says  the  guide, — but  this  is  the  kind  of 
story,  which  is  told  of  every  royal  head  down  to- 
Prince  Lebt)o  ;  who,  when  he  first  entered  London, 
thought  it  was  lighted  up,  as  a  particular  compK-' 
ment  to  him. 

In  giving  the  comparative  admeasurements  of 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  ;  Eustace  seems  to  have 
been  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  exalt  the  superiority 
of  the  Catholic  church,  above  her  heretical  daugh- 
ter. I  know  not  from  whence  he  took  his  dimen- 
sions ;  but  they  do  not  accord  with  those  on  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's ;  which  are  given  in  every 
measure  of  Europe.  The  St.  Paul'»  mark  too  on 
the  pavement  in  the  inside  of  the  ehurch— ^where 
the  lei^ths  of  the  pWncipal  cathedrals  in  Europe  are 
distingui8hed)-^ou^  to  have  s^wn  him  at  once 
how  much  he  was  mistaken  in  giving  to  St.  Peter's 
300  feet  more  in  length,  than  St.  Paul's. 

Eustace's  dimensions  are  as  follow,  wb^e  he 
seems  to  have  comprised  the  walls  and  portico  of 
St.  Peter '8»  and  taken  only  the  clear  mside  length 
of  St.  Paul's:— 

St.  Peter's.  St.  Paul's. 

T6tA.  Feet. 

700 ,..  Length    600 

500 Transept     250 

440 Height    340 

90 Breadth  of  (he  Nave 60 

154  ....«;..  4. V  Height  of  the  Nave   120 
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Now  the  admeasurement  of  St.  Peter's,  taken 
from  the  record  of  the  cupola,  is  very  different ; 
and  the  dimensions  of  St.  Paul's,  as  given  in  the 
descriptions  of  that  church,  still  less  agree  with 
Eustace. 

The  account  taken  from  these  sources  will  stand 
thus  t — 

Su  Peter's.  St  Panl's. 

Feet.  Feet. 

•  673  . .  • .  Extreme  length 510 

444  ....  Transept 282 

448  .  •  •  •  Height  to  the  top  of  the  Cross  outside  • .  404 

88  .  •  • .  Breadth  of  the  Nave,  40;  with  the  aisles,  107 

146  ....  Height  of  the  Nave      100 

Such  things  are  of  little  importance ;  but  when 
one  finds  the  admeasurement  of  the  *^  accurate 
Emtace''  quoted  and  followed  by  succeeding  travel- 
lers, it  is  time  to  ascertain,  whether  he  be  accurate, 
or  not ;  though  this  may  not  be  so  easily  done  with 
respect  to  St.  Peter's ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that 
scarcely  any  two  books  agree  in  the  statement  of 
its  dimensions. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  on  the  bronze  gates  of 
the  church,  amongst  the  bas-relief  representations 
of  scriptural  subjects,  my  old  friends, — the  Eagle 
and  Ganymede, — and  a  very  spirited,  though  not 
over-decent,  group  of  Leda  and  her  Swan. 

Some  traces  of  the  old  heathen  superstitions,  are 
indeed  constantly  peeping  out  from  under  their 
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Catholic  disguises.  I  believe  it  is  Warburton  who 
says,  that  to  see  variety  in  human  nature,  one 
must  go  farther  than  Europe, — ^the  tour  of  which 
resembles  the  entertainment  given  to  Pompey. 
There  were  many  dishes,  and  a  seeming  variety,— 
Jbut  when  he  examined  them  closely,  he  found  them 
all  made  out  of  one  hog ; — nothing  but  pork, — dif- 
ferently disguised.  I  believe  the  remark  might  be 
extended  farther.  Human  nature  seems,  alike  in 
all  ages  and  countries.  ''  We  cannot  so  inoculate 
our  old  stock,  but. we  shall  relish  of  It."  If  any 
thing  could  have  improved  the  tree,  one  would  have 
supposed  it  must  have  borne  better  fruit  by  being 
grafted  with  Christianity ;  but,  in  many  particulars, 
all  the  change  produced,  has  been  a  mere  change 
of  name.  For  instance,  amongst  the  antiquities 
of  Rome,  you-are  shewn  the  house,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  ihe  Temple  ofRomulm; — which  you  are 
told  was  built  round  the  very  house  in  which  he 
lived,  and  has  been  fortified  and  repaired  ever  since. 
Need  we  go  further  to  seek  for  the  prototype  of 
the  tale  of  Loretto  ?^— though,  in  this  instance,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  tibe  moderns  have  ''  bet- 
tered the  instruction."  What  is  the  modern  wor- 
shipping of  saints  and  images,  but  a  revival  of 
the  old  adoration  paid  to  heroes  and  demigods  ;— 
or  what  the  Nims,  with  their  vows  of  celibacy,  but  a 
new  edition  of  the  Vestal  Virgins?— awcfitore*  cer- 
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teiidy,  tiut  jR^Uier  ^mendatiores  ot  iK>t, — I  will 
oot  uniiertake  to  'determine.  Wherever  we  turn 
indeed,  ^'  all  is  old,  and  nottiing  new."  Instead  of 
tutelary  ^od8,-^we  find  patron  saints  «nd  g»ar«an 
angds,— and  ttie  canonization  of  a  ^vtmt,  is  but 
another  term  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  4iero.  The 
processions  of  the  Host  are  closely  eopied  from  an 
ancient  pattern  ;  and  tfie  lustral  water  luid  <he  in- 
cense of  the  Heathen  Temple  remain,  wittiout  any 
alteration,  in  the  holy  water  and  the  censer  ^f  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  this  spirit  of  imitfttion, 
seeking  to  continue  tlie  Pontifex  of  the  temple,  in 
the  Priest  of  the  church,  which  perhaps  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  daily 
sacrifice  of  the  mass, — a  ceremony  whi(^  seems  to 
be  copied  from  the  yictims  and  blood-offerings  of 
the  heathen  ritual,-^  and  little  consistent  with 
that  religion,  which  was  founded  upon  the  abolition 
of  all  ^sacrifices, — ^by  the  oflfering  up  of  the  great 
Atonement,  as  a  full  and  complete  sacrifice, — once 
for  all, — ^for  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  Again, — 'the 
mysterioiffi  ceremonial  of  Isis  seems  to  have  been 
revived,  in  the  indecent  emblems,  presented  by 
women,  as  votive  offerings,  at  the  sln'ine  of 
S.  Cosmo : — nay,  «ome  would  trace  the  Pope  him- 
self, with  his  tfiple-CFown  on  his  head,  and  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  pocket, — to  our  oW 
acquaintance 'Cerberus,  with  his  ttMree  heads,  who 
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kept  guard  as  the  custos  of  Tartarus  and  Elysium. 
Be  this  as  it  may, — the  pun  of  Swift  is  completely 
realized. — The  very  same  piece  of  brass^  which  the 
old  Romans  adored,  now,  with  a  new  head  on  its 
shoulders, — like  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face, — ^is 
worshipped  with  equal  devotion  by  the  modem 
Italians ;-— and  Jupiter  appears  again,  witib  as  Uttle 
change  of  name  as  of  materials,  in  the  character  of 
the  Jew  Peter.  It  is  reaUy  surprising  to  see,  with 
what  apparent  fervour  of  devotion,  all  ranks,  and 
ages,  and  sexes,  kneel  to,  and  kiss  the  toe  of,  this 
brazen  image.  They  rub  it  against  their  foreheads, 
and  press  it  against  their  lips,  with  the  most  reve- 
rential piety.  I  have  sat  by  the  hour  to  see  the 
crowds  of  people,  who  flock  in  to  perform  this  cere- 
mony,— ^waiting  for  their  turn  to  kiss ; — and  yet 
the  Catholic  would  laugh  at  tibe  pious  Mussulman, 
who  performs  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  to  wash  the 
holy  pavement,  and  kiss  the  black  stone  of  the 
Caaba ; — ^which,  like  his  own  St.  Peter,  is  also  a 
relic  of  heathenism.  Alas,  poor  human  nature ! — 
The  Catibolic  laughs  at  the  Mussulman, — ^we  do 
not  scruple  to  laugh  at  the  Catholic,-^the  Deist 
laughs  at  us, — and  the.  Atheist  laughs  at  all.  What 
is  truth.?  We  must  wait  for  an  answer.  But 
though  all  must  '^  wait  the  great  teacher  deaths''  to 
decide  between  them  ;-^let  us  repose  our  Hopes  and 
f^ars  with  humble  confidence,  in  the  promises  of 
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Christianity, — fiiot  as  it  appears  disfigared  and  dis- 
guised at  Home, — hut  as  it  is  writtenimd  recocdedin 
timt  sacred  volume, — ^wbich  in  the  words  of  Locke» 
has  '^  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and 
inUh  without  any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter" 

35th.  Christmas-day.— A  grand  ceremony  in 
thd  church  of  S,  Maria  Maggiorc  ;-*^where  mass 
was  performed  before  the  pope  and  the  cardinals. 
The  night  preceding  this  day  of  Christian  rejoicings 
is  passed  in  the  exercises  of  celigbn.  Efvery  Aung 
is  in  motion ;  processions  of  priests,  and  pilgrims, 
and  women  fill  the  churches ; — all  the  world  of 
fashion  follow  in  the  same  track ; — and  the  pea-^ 
MUtry  from  the  country,  arrayed  in  their  holitiay 
clothing,  which,  among  the  women  particularly, 
is  very  showy  and  splendid,  with  much  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  flock  into  Rome ; — and  the  churches, 
brilliantly  lighted  up,  are  crowded  to  excess  during 
the  whole  of  the  night 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  wheth^  these  mid- 
night meetings  are  not  often  perverted  to  less  holy 
purposes ; — but,  "the  great  majority  of  those  who 
attend  seem  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  and  en- 
thusiastic spirit  of  devotion.  It  is  diflScult  for  a 
Protestant  so  far  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
his  education,  as  not  to  feel  a  sentim^it  of  disgust 
at'  the  theatrical  representations,  which  are  got  up, 
to  commemorate  the  Nativity.     Some  show  of  the 
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khid  is  prepared  at  all  the  churches,  and  the  people 
flock  from  one  to  the  other,  to  gaze  and-  admire, 
and  leave  their  Christmas  offerings.  The  most 
popular  and  attractive  spectacle  is  at  the  Araceli 
church  ;  for  the  Bambino  there  is  the  production  of 
a  miracle,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dropped  from 
heaven.  Part  of  the  church  is  fitted  up  like  a 
theatre,'  with  canvas  scenes,  canvas  clouds,  and 
canvas  figures  of  the  Virgin, — ^the  shepherds, — -the 
wise  men, — ^the  ox, — and  the  ass  ; — all  carefully 
painted  with  due  attention  to  stage  effect.  :  The' 
miraculous  BambmOy  splendidly  accoutred,  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  which  is  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  ofierings  of  fruit  and  nose- 
gays appear  in  great  profusion. 

This  disposition  to  represent  every  thing  hea- 
venly by  sensible  images,  is  the  leading  feature  of 
the  Roman  religion ;  and  fhe  Roman  Catholics 
would  have  us  believe,  that  the  distinction  between 
tiie  s^  and  the  thing  signified  is  never  lost  sight 
of.  This,  I  fear,  is  only  true  of  the  enlightened 
few  ;— between  whom,  to  whatever  sect  or  religion 
they  may  belong,  there  is  but  little  real  difierence  of 
opinion.  For,  even  amongst  the  old  heathens,  the 
initiated  were  taught  the  existence  of  one  Almighty 
Spirit,  though  this  doctrine  was  considered  too 
sublime  for  the  vulgar ;  whose  grosser  feelings  were 
thought  to  require  the  interposition  of  some  visiblei 
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object  of  adoration.  The  Roman  CatboUc  priests 
seem  to  take  the  same  view  of  human  nature  at 
IHresent, 

26tb.  The  Baths  of  DiocUsim.  This  vast  pile 
of  building,  situated  on  the  Quirinal  HU1»  has  not 
been  buried  by  the  same  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
that  has  overwhelmed  most  of  the  aucieqt  remains. 
The  whole  of  this  establishment  must  have  occu- 
pied a  space  of  at  least  400  yards  square.  All  the 
rest  of  the  baths  have  been  entirely  dismantled  of 
their  magnificent  columns  and  splendid  marbles ; 
but  the  great  hall  of  these, — the  Pnuicotheca,  as 
it  was  called, — has  been  converted  into  a  church, 
by  Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  superb  granite  co* 
lumns,  each  hewn  out  of  a  single  block,  43  feet 
in  height,  still  remain  as  they  stood  in  the  days  of 
Dioclesian;  supporting  the  ancient  entablature, 
which  is  very  rich,  and  in  the  highest  preservation. 

This  magnificent  hall  is  now  the  church  oi 
8.  Maria  degli  AngeH; — ^the  work  of  Michael  An- 
gelo. The  form  of  the  church  is  the  Greek  cross ; 
so  much  more  favourable  than  the  Iiatin,  for  dis- 
playing at  one  coup  d'ceU  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
building.  This  church  shews  what  St.  Peter's 
would  have  been,  if  Michael  Angelo  s  plan  had 
been  followed ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  finest  church 
in  Rome,  except  St.  Peter's,  which  must  always  be 
incomparable. 
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In  this  church  is  buried  my  £avourite  Salvator 
Rosa. 

In  my  way  home  I  met  a  fmieral  cere- 
mony. A  crucifix  hung  with  black,  followed  by  a 
train  of  priests,  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands, 
headed  the  procession.  Then,  came  a  troop  of 
figures,  dressed  in  white  robes,  with  their  faces  cover- 
ed with  masks  of  the  same  materials.  T^  bier  fol- 
lowed ;— on  which  lay  the  corpse  of  a  young 
woman,  arrayed  in  all  the  ornaments  of  dress,  with 
her  face eiqposed,  where  the  bloom  of  lifeyet  lingered* 
The  members  of  diiferent  fraternities  followed  the 
bier-^dressed  in  the  robes  of  their  orders-^and 

* 

all  masked.  They  carried  lighted  tapers  in  their 
hands,  and  chanted  out  prayers,  in  a  sort  of  mum- 
bling recitative.  I  followed  the  train  to  the 
church,  for  I  had  doubts,  whether  the  beautifiil 
figure  I  had  seen  on  the  bier,  was  not  a  figure  of 
wax  ;-^but  I  was  soon  convinced  it  "sf  as  indeed  the 
corpse  of  a  fellow-creature ; — cut  off  in  the  pride 
and  bloom  of  youthfid  maiden  beauty.  Such  is  the 
Italian  mode  of  conducting^  the  last  scene  of  the 
tra^-comedy  of  life.  As  soon  as  a  person  dies, 
the  relations  leave  the  house,  and  fly  to  bury  them- 
selves and  their  griefs  in  some  other  retirement. 
The  care  of  the  funeral  devolves  on  one  of  the  fra- 
ternities, who  are  associated  for  this  purpose  in  every 
parish.     These  are  dressed  in  a  sort  of  domino,  and 
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hood;  which,  having  boles  for  the  eyes,  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  mask,  and  completely  conceals  the 
face.     The  funeral  of  the  very  poorest  is  thus  con- 
ducted, with  quite  as  much  ceremony  .as  need  be. 
This  is  perhaps  a  better  system  than  our  own, 
where  the  relatives  are  exhibited,  as  a  spectacle  tof 
impertinent  curiosity,  whilst  from  feelings  of  duty 
they  follow  to  the  grave,  the  remains  of  those  they 
loved.     But,  ours  is  mirely  an  unphilosophical  view 
of  the  subject.     It  looks  as  if  we  were  materialists, 
and  considered  the  cold  clod,  as  the  sole  remains  of 
the  object  of  our  aifection.     The  Italians  reason 
better ;   and  perhaps  feel  as  much  as  ourselves, 
when  they  regard  the  body, — deprived  of  the  soul 
that  animated  and  the  mind  that  informed  it,  ai»  no 
more  a  part  of  the  departed  spirit,  than  the  clothes, 
which  it  has  also  left  behind. — The  ultimate  dispo- 
sal of  the  body  is  perhaps  conducted  here  with  too 
much  of  that  spirit,  which  would  disregard  all  claims^ 
that  "  this  mortal  coil"  can  have  to  our  attention. 
As  soon  as  the  funeral  service  is  concluded,  the 
corpse  is  stripped,  an^  consigned  to  those,  who 
have  the  care  of  the  interment.     There  are  large 
vaults,  underneath  the  churches,  for  the  reception 
of  the  dead.     Those,  who  can  aiford  it,  are  put 
into  a  wooden  shell,  before  they  are  cast  into  one 
of  these  Golgothas ; — ^but,  the    great  mass  are 
tossed  in  without  a  rag  to  cover  them.     When  one 
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of  these  caverns  is  fiill,  it  is  bricked  up  ;  and,  after 
fifty  years,  it  is  opened  again,  and  the  bones  are 
removed  to  other  places,  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. So  much  for  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of 
life ; — with  respect  to  the  first  act,  our  conduct  of 
it  is  certainly  more  natural.  Here  they  swathe  and 
swaddle  their  children,  till  the  poor  urchins  look 
like  Egyptian  mummies:  To  this  frightful  custom, 
one  may  attribute  the  want  of  strength,  and  sym- 
metry of  the  men,  i^hich  is  sufficiently  remarkable. 

27th.  Made  a  tour  of  palaces. ; — splendid  and 
useless.  The  owners  live  in  a  few  obscure  rooms, 
and  the  magnificent  galleries  are  deserted.  One 
of  the  most  superb  saloons  is  at  the  Colonna  Pa- 
lace.— A  fine  picture  of  St.  John  preaching  in  the 
Wilderness^  by  S.  Rosa.  In  another  wing  is  poor 
Beatrice  Cenci^  by  Guido  ; — taken  the  night  before 
her  execution.  It  is  a  charming  countenance ; — 
fiill  of  sweetness,  innocence,  and  resignation. — Her 
step-mother  hangs  near  her,  by  whose  counsel,  and 
that  of  her  confessor,  she  was  instigated  to  pre- 
vent an  incest,  by  the  "  sacrifice"  of  her  father ; — ^but 
that,  which  she  thought  a  sacrifice,  was  converted 
by  her  enemies  into  a  ''  murder,"  and  she  lost  her 
bead,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

Doria  Palace.  Large  collection  of  pictures ; — 
Gaspar  Poussin's  green  landscapes  have  no  charms 
for  me. — The  fact  seems  to  be^.that  the  delightful 
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green  of  iiatiire  baimot  be  repnesented  in  a  picture. 
Our  own  Gbver  hasperbiqis  tnadeihe  greatest 
posmble  eK^rtions  to  mrmonfit  tlie  ^ffi^uhy,  Md 
give  intb  fidelity  the  real  coloArB  of  Nature  ;--^but 
I  bellei^  the  beaMy  of  his  picti^es  is  in  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  igddity  ;^a»vd  his  failure  affords  a^ 
iidditid^  pooof,  tbiit»  Nature  nmt  be  iS^ipped  ittf 
beir  greeii  Hvery^^'Hind  be  dressed  in  the  broum^  tit 
the  paiifterisr,  or,  toirfiiled  to  )ier  e#ii  axAundiiil 
tints,  ill  order  to  be  tra^sfer¥%d  1^  the  t^anviets. 
Cmn  and  Abel^  by  SaJvator ;— ^Rubens'S  pieUtire  of 
Ws  wife ;— a  MdgdStlen,  by  Mtoiite  ;— and  a  su- 
l^erb  lantfeeftpe,  by  Oaiide  ;^are  aM  ^ifeefldnt  ih 
Ifeeir  Way. 

Co^sim  Paiace.  Here  too  iS  to  exeellent  ccStfib 
tion  of  pictures.  An  ^cce  Hcmo-,  by  Ouerciho  ;-*^ 
Promethem,  by  Salvaloir  Rosa; — Hcrodias,  by 
QmAoi^^hM  Smeamahy  by  Dominichino  ;— ^are 
aH  supc*eimnrt^tly  ^od.  This  last  fs  to  exquisite 
|ric*iHre ;  but,  9t  is  m  fkct,  one  of  the  nymphs, 
tiransffented  fifwm  his  famous  Cfete^  cfDittrui,  with 
fi]fe  beauties,  %  little  heightened  and  embelfished. 

Hefe  you  see  to  oM  IsenitatM  chair.  Which  is 
a  eurioi*  satiric  ^  antiqidty;  arti  *esembles 
closely,  that  loJW,  routtd^baoked  eftttSr,  with  a  tri- 
angular  seait,  wMch  we  ofta  see  oceU)[>ying  a  chlm- 
ney-<;orrier  in  Engiaild. 

Close   ti^  the  Ciit^ntd  Pakee,  i^  (he  Casino 
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Famesine.  Here  is  the  famcms  Qalatea  of  Ra*. 
phael  in  fresco;  but  the  more  I  see  of  fiasco, 
the  more  I  am  inclined  to  beliere,  that  to  paint 
in  Aresco,  is  to  throw  away  time  and  labour.  The 
ceilings  are  covered  with  the  history  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  painted  from  ttie  designs  of  Raphael,  by 
his  scholars ; — and,  on  one  of  the  walls,  is  pre* 
served  a  spirited  sketch  of  a  head  in  crayons,  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

Sdarra  Pahu:e.  llie  collection  small  but  good. 
A  portrait  by  Raphael ;— Titian's  Family,  by  him* 
self ; — and  Modesty  and  Vanity,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  are  the  most  striking  pictures.  Da  Vinci 
seems  to  have  been  desperately  enamoured  of  the 
smile,  which  he  has  given  to  Vamfy  /—some  traces 
of  it  will  be  found,  in  almost  all  the  female  faces, 
which  he  has  painted. 

28(h.  Another  round  of  pakces.  In  the  Spada^ 
there  are  some  fine  landscapes,  by  Salvaiior ;  but 
the  great  curiosity  here,  is  the  colossal  statue  isi 
Pompey;  which  is  said  to  be  the  very  statue,  at 
the  base  of  which,—''  Qfe^A  GaMur  fell ;  "--though 
the  objectmi  to  a  naked  heroic  statue,  as  the  re^ 
preseiitative  of  a  Roman  senator,  is,  parfaaps,  fatal 
to  its  identity;^ — and  then,  the  hokling  the  globe  in 
Ushand,  is  not  ^repiAliccm  taste; — ^thk  action 
•peaks  the  language  of  a  mast^  of  the  world,  and 
brings  the  statue  down  to  the  days  of  the  empire. 
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But  this  does  not  solve  the  difficulty ;  and  if  we  de- 
tennine  that  it  cannot  be  Pompey,  we  shall  be 
again  at  a  loss»  to  find  an  owner  for  it  amongst  the 
emperors. 

Palace  of  the  Pope.  The  residence  of  the  Pope 
is,  on  Monte  Cavallo  ; — an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ing;— ^but  the  apartments  of  the  Pope  occupy  a 
very  small  part  of  it.  The  gardens  are  delicious, 
with  shady  evergreen  walks,  that  must  be  deUght- 
ftd  in  summer,  as  affording  a  complete  protection 
against  the:  sun.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  gardens 
is  at  least  a  mile. 

The  wing  of  the  palace  through  which  we  were 
shewn,  had  been  fitted  up  for  the  King  of  Rome ; — 
"  Sic  vos  non  vobis'' — and  the  furniture  does  credit 
to  the  taste  and  skill  of  Roman  upholsterers. 
It  is  now  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria.  The  pictures  are  good.—  JTie 
Annunciation,  by  Guido,  in  the  chapel,  is  in  the 
sweetest  style  of  this  sweet  painter ; — ^but  Guido's 
Mary,  sweet  as  she  is,  will  never  do,  after  the  Mary 
of  Raphael ; — and  then,  the  eternal  blue  mantle; 
in  which  Guido  wraps  his  females,  reminds  one  of 
the  favourite  "  sky-blue  attitude"  of  Lady  Pent- 
weazle.  A  Resurrection,  by  Vandyke,  affords  ample 
proof  that  his  excellence  was  not  hmited  to  portraits. 

In  the  square  before  the  palace,  are,  the  bronze 
horsesnwith  their «attendant  figures,  which  some  sup- 
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pose  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux ;  while  others  tell 
you,  that  the  one  is  a  copy  from  the  other,  and 
that  it  is  the  representation  of  Alexander  and  Buce- 
phalus. When  there  is  so  little  to  fix  a  story,  it  isi  more 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  no  story  was  intended. 
If  we  may  believe  the  inscriptions,  which  are  as 
old  as  Constantino,  in  whose  baths  these  statues 
were  found,  they  are  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
teles. They  are  full  of  spirit  and  expression ; — 
but,  are  not  the  men  out  of  proportion?  They 
appear  better  able  to  carry  the  horses^  than  the 
horses  them.  The  Egyptian  obelisk,  which  is 
placed  between  them,  was  brought  hither,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  by  Pius  VI.,  from  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus  ;  and  as  this  was  done  at  a  time, 
when  the  poor  of  Rome  were  suffering  very  much, 
from  distress,  the  following  sentence,  taken  from 
Scripture,  was  placarded  underneath  the  obelisk : 

"  Di  che  queste  pietre  divengano  pahi/' 

This  was  surely  mal-a-propos ;  for  Pius  VI. 
could  not  well  have  adopted  a  better  mode  of  sup-: 
plying ;  the  poor  with,  bread,  than  by  fiimishing 
tfiem  with  employment. 

Rospigliosi  Palace.  Here  is  the  famous  Aurora 
of  Guido.  .  There  are  no  traces  to  confine  the 
horses  to  the  carriage.  Apollo  has  the  reins  in 
one  hand,  and  is  laying  fast  hold  of  the  back  of  the 
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car  witii  tilie  other;  as  well  he  may, — ^to  prevent 
tfie  horses  dragging  him  from  his  seat. 

39t]i.  Amongst  the  most  striking  ornaments  of 
Rome,  are  the  fountains ; — ^not  only  for  the  archi- 
tectaral  designs,  that  embellish  tfaem,  1)tlt,  for  the 
prodigality  of  water,  which  they  pour  out  in  all 
parts  of  the  town.  The  effect  of  these,  in  summer, 
must  be  delightfidly  refreshing,  from  the  sensations 
of  coolness,  which  running  water  always  communi- 
cates. The  fountain  of  TVevi  is  perhaps  the  most 
magnificent.— ^It  is  here  that  Corirme  came,  to  en- 
joy her  own  contemplations  by  moon-light,  when 
i^e  was  suddenly  startled,  by  seeing  the  reflection 
of  Oswald  in  the  water.  I  doubt  whether  this 
could  have  happened; — it  is  certainly  a  glorious 
scene  by  moon-light ;  but  the  basin  of  water  is 
always  in  a  ruffled,  troubled  state,  ftom  the  cas- 
cades that  tminble  into  it ;  which  prevents  it  from 
reflecting  any  object  distinctly. 

The  design  of  the  fountain  of  Acqua  Felice,  is 
admirable.  Moses  is  str&ing  the  rock  in  the 
desert,  and  the  water  obeys  his  wand  The  figure 
of  Moses  is  colossal,  and  very  spirited  ;-^and,  if 
ever  a  colossal  statue  can  be  rendered  pleasing,  it 
18  in  some  such  ataation  as  this* 

80th,  A  morning  m  tiie  Pantheon. — ^Whoev^r 
comes  to  the  Pantheon,  with  expectations  excited 
by  engravings,  will  most  assuredly  be  disapfKMdted ; 


---ftnd  yet,  it  is  a  hoble  portico ;  perhaps  too  grand 
for  the  temple,  to  whi(;h  it  iekd».  Thil  is  the  molt 
perfect  of  all  ttie  remains  of  anti^aity.  Formerly, 
the  temple  of  all  the  gods,  it  is  now  oonlecrated  t» 
all  ''the  Saints ; "-^and  the  great  und  invisible 
Spirit, — ^the  source  Of  all  thitigs,-^i$  peiiiapfei  aft 
little  in  the  ctnitemplation  of  (he  modern,  as  of  die 
ancient  worshippers  of  the  Pantheon. 

The  open  sky-light,  communicating  at  once  with 
the  glorions  fiitnamcfnt,  and  letting  iw  n  portion  of 
the  great  vault  of  tfie  heavens,  pf odooM  A  Sttblimo 
effect.  It  is  as  if  it  were  the  eye  of  the  Divitrity,— 
imparting  light  and  life, — and  penetrating  t)ie  most 
secret  thoughts  of  those  that  repair  to  His  altiar. 
The  Pantheofi  has  been  stripped  of  every  thing,  libat 
eodid  be  taken  away,  to  farm^  mat^fiat^  for  the 
embellishment  of  St.  Peters ;  but  it  has  be^  lesn 
deformed,  by  "wtiat  has  beett  subtracted,  than  by 
the  frightful  addition  of  two  ugly  towers,— Ihe  wwk 
of  Bemhii,  undet  tfre  auspices  of  UAttn  VlII.  It 
is  now  made  fhe  feceptftdfe  Of  tnonattiMite,  t6  tbi»se> 
Who  have  deserved  w^n  of  thei)r  i^oMlry,  and  coii^ 
tHbutedtosastamthei^tationofltidy.  ftaphiidCii 
bairt  is  here,  WiCh  tfie  epitiq^  tf  CtthHi^al  Bembo, 
of  which  Pope  has  availed  hkniMilf  ^o  fuBy,  in  his 
flpftaj^  on  KneHer ; 

Ille  est  hie  Raphael,  tiittuit  quo  spspite,  Tinci 
Rerum  magna  Parotid,  et  moriente  iliori. 
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In  my  way,  from  the  Pantheon,  to  explore  the 
site  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  I  pAssed  through  the 
region  of  the  Jews ; — who  are  huddled  together  in 
one  quarter  of  the  tovm,  and  allowed  to  reside  no 
where  else.  Here  too,  they  are  locked  up  every 
night ;  but,  ^'  suffering  is  the  badge  of  all  their 
tribe."  In  spite  of  these  strict  measures  of  con- 
finement, which,  one  would^suppose,  must  tend  still 
more  to  isolate  the  race,  I  thought  the  features 
of  these  Jews  did  not  exhibit  so  strongly  that  pecu- 
liar and  distinctive  physiognomy,  which  is  so  striking 
in  England,  where  they  have  every  facility  of  cross- 
ing the  breed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  site  of  the 
Tarpeian  Rock ; — or,  at  least,  of  that  part  of  it, 
from  whence  criminals  were  flung ; — and,  when  you 
have  ascertained  the  spot,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
done,  you  will  be  more  disappointed,  than  by  any 
thing  else  in  Rome.  Where  shall  we  find  any 
traces  of  Seneca's  description  of  it?  "  Stat  moles 
abscissa  in  profundum,  frequentibus  exasperata  sojcis, 
qucB  aut  elidant  corpus,  aut  dc  integro  gravim  im- 
pellant ;  inhorrent  scopulis  enascentibus  htera,  et  im- 
menscB  altitudinis  aspectus.'*  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  at  all  of  all  this, — ^the  only  precipice  that 
remains,  is  one  of  about  thirty  feet,  from  the  point 
of  a  wall,  where  you  might  leap  down  on  the  dung 
mixen  in  the  fold  below,  without  any  fear  of  broken 
bones. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  that  the  great  wreck  of  old 
Rome  should  have  so  destroyed  the  features  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  Besides,  the  character  of  the 
ground  below  is  completely  changed;  and  the  Cam" 
pus  Ifdartim,  which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Tarpeian 
Rock, — into  which  the  mangled  bodies  fell, — is 
now,  like  the  rock  itself,  covered  with  the  modem 
town. 

From  hence  I  drove  to  the  Catacombs.  These 
^reary,  and  deserted  regions,  were  once  filled  with 
thousands  of  martyrs.  The  ecclesiastical  writers 
say  that  170,000  were  buried  here ;  and  it  is  not 
incredible ;  for  the  extent  of  these  caverns  is  six 
miles.  But  the  Catacombs  are  now  empty ;  the 
bones  have  been  carried  all  over  Christendom,  for 
the  edification  of  the  pious ;  and  there  must  have 
been  enough,  in  this  mine  of  martyrs,  to  furnish 
reUcs  to  the  whole  world. 

3 1st.  On  this  last  day  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
grand  ceremony  at  the  church  of  the  Jesuits ; — -to 
sing  out  the  old  year, — to  offer  up  thanksgivings 
for  all  past  blessings, — and  to  solicit  a  renewal  of 
them  in  the  year  to  comel  The  crowd  was  im- 
mense; and  the  ceremony  very  imposing.  There 
is  a  principle  of  equality  in  Catholic  congregations, 
more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  that  religion, 
which  teaches,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
than   the    practice,  wiiidi   prevails  in  our  own 
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churdi ; — vs^ere  the  greatest  digtinction  is  made, 
betweea  the  accommodations  of  the  rich,  and  the 
poor.  The  former  are  careflilly  separated,  from 
the  contamination  of  the  latter,  into  pews ;  where 
every  thing  is  provided,  that  hixury  cw  suggest,  tp 
rmiders  the  postures  of  public  worship  as  little  in- 
convenient as  possible.  In  the  Catholic  ooQgre- 
gations, — ^there  are  no  such  invidious  distinctions ; 
-^e  rich  aid  the  poor  knedi  down  together,  on 
the  same  marblo  floor  ;^^-%as  children  of  the  same 
Pareiit,-^to  a$ktbe  same  blessioga,  from  theiir  Qomr 
mon  Benefactor.  AU  the  congregation  joined  in 
the  chant  of  thanksgiving,  aod  I  was  deeply  im^ 
pressed,  by  the  touching  solemnity  of  the  ceremony. 
There  is  always  something  affecting,  in  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  participating  in  the  same 
emotion  ;*— the  feeling  is  heightened,  by  the  coirta^ 
gion  of  sympathy,  and  wound  up  to  enthusiasm,  by 
the  influence  of  numbers. 

And  so  much  for  the  year  1817.  It  has  been  to 
me,  like  most  of  its  predecessors,  '^  woven  of  a 
mingled  yam;" — much  time  lost  in  unavailing  hope, 
and  more  saddened  with  the  gloom  of  disappoint* 
ment  For  the  future : — I  leave  it  with  humble 
confidence  to  the  great  Disposer  of  all  things,  in 
whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 
.  January  Ist,  1818.  The  new  year  opened, 
with  a  dark   and    dreary   morning,' — ^foreboding 
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disaster    and   ddsappoi»tiii€«it.~'But,  ^'  we   defy 
augury!" 

Went  to  mass,  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Pope, 
in  his  palace  on  Monte  Cavallo.  The  most  striking 
trait,  in  the  appearance  of  the  venerable  Pius  VII., 
i»  bis  black  hair,  wholly  unmixed  with  grey.  There 
is  a  piety,  and  sincerity,  in  his  demeanour,  that 
conciliate  respect,  in  spite  of  the  mummery,  that 
surrounds  him.       . 

But,  let  the  character  of  the  Pope  he  what  it 
may,  the  part  he  is  called  upon  to  act,  must  iden- 
tify bim  with  Lord  Peter  ;-~of  whom  I  was  re« 
minded  incessantly ;  particularly  when  the  priest, 
yrho  preached,  previously  to  the  delivery  of  his  ser- 
mon, prostrated  himself  at  the  Pontiff's  feet,  to  kiss 
the  papal  slipper. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  scene  as 
the  Pope's  diapeL 

"  Never  I  ween 
'<  la  any  body's  reooUectioa, 
<<  Was  such  a  worsliip  seep 
"  For  ^uuflection." 

If  it  were  literally  r^resented  ip  a  Protestant 
country,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  burlesque ;  as 
far  beyond  nature,  as  King  Arthur,  with  bis  cour«> 
tiers  Doodle  and  Noodle  ;-^but  Noodle  and 
Doodle,  with  aU  their  bowing  uA  bead-shaking, 
would  cease  to  be  ridiculous,  in  the  Pope's  chapel. 
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Just  two  sach  personages  were  in  attendance  upon 
the  Pope,  during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony,  to 
arrange  the  different  changes  in  the  order  of  his 
petticoats,  and  to  take  off  and  put  on  his  tiara,  as 
the  service  required  ;*— for,  it  would  be  Contrary  to 
all  etiquette,  that  the  Pope  should  do  any  thing  for 
humself ;  and  he  cannot  even  blow  his  nose,  without 
the  help  of  one  of  his  attei^ant  cardinals. 

The  whole  of  the  conclave  were  present,  each 
suj^orted  by  his  train-bearer,  or  tail-twister :— and 
this  office  is  no  sinecure ;  for  on  some  occasions^ 
the  train,  of  Lord  knows  how  many  ells,  is  4o  be 
spread  out  like  a  peacock's  tail,  and,  at  others,  it 
is  to  be  twisted  up  as  close  as  a  cart-horse's ;  in 
order  that  their  Eminences  may  take  the  comer 
under  their  arms,  and  move  about  at. their  pleasure. 

Cardinal sat  amongst  the  rest — sleek  and 

sly, — looking  like  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  He 
was  conspicuous  in  the  mummery  of  his  part,  and 
so  expert  in  the  posture  exercise,  that  he  might  act 
as  Flugel-man  to  flie  whole  corps  of  cardinals. 
There  was  something  in  his  demeanour,  which, 
like  an  over-acted  part,  excited  observation; — a 
lurking  devil  in  his  eye,  that  seemed  to  peep  out  in 
spite  ofhim. 

Pomp  and  mummery,  in  a  civil  or  military  dress, 
are  fatiguing  and  ridiculous ;— but,  when  associ- 
ated with  religion,  they  become  disgusting.   What 
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a  strange  idea  of  the  Deity  must  have  first  sug- 
gested this  homage  of  postures  and  prostratiops. 
If  a  Chinese  had  been  present,  he  might  well  have 
concluded,  that  the  Pope  was  the  God  of  this 
strange  worship  ;-^and  indeed  I  doubt,  whether, 
on  this  occasion,  the  thoughts  of  many  were  ele- 
vated nearer  to  heaven,  than  the  popedom.  But 
I  repeat,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  respect 
for  the  venerable  Pius.  The  man  who  is  in 
earnest,— especially  in  religion,-*— can  never  be  an 
object  of  ridicule ;  and  far' be  it  from  me  to  judge 
another  man's  servant.  Or  condemn  the  fashion  of 
my  neighbour's  piety,  in  whatever  shape  it  may 
dress  itself.  But»  without  ridiculing  piety ^  the 
eccentricities  and  perversities  of  human  nature 
have  ever  been  fair  game ;  and  I  hope  we  may 
laugh  at  each  other's  absurdities,  wifliout  giving 
offence,  and  with  common  benefit  to  all  parties. 

Consalviy  Ihe  Pope's  prime  minister ; — a  shrewd, 
intelligent,  well-looking  man.-^As  he  passed  out 
of  chapel,  a  well-dressed  person  in  the  court-yard, 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  him,  and  Con- 
salvi,  as  if  he  thought  the  man  had  some  petition  to 
present,  advanced  towards  him;  1)ut,  when  he 
found,  that,  his  only  object  was  to  kiss  his  hand, 
be  put  him  aside;  being,  as  it  is  said,  very  im- 
patient  of  all  such  public  demonstrations  of 
homage. 


« 
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In  the  evening,  we  went  to  a  party  at  Torlo- 
nia's,  the  banker ;— or  as  he  now  is, — the  Duke  of 
Bracciano.  A  suite  of  rooms  was  thrown  open, 
in  which  a  mob  of  people  wandered  about,  with- 
out object  or  amusement.  SucK  a  scene  could 
afford  little  insight  into  Italian  manners,  even  if 
the  mob  were  composed  exclusively  of  Italians ; — 
but,  at  present,  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  company 
at  every  party,  are  English.  Rooms  hot ; — Music 
miserable; — as  to  music,  I  have  heard  nothing 
tolerable,  vocal  or  instrumental,  since  I  left  Eng- 
land. .« 

January  2nd.  It  is  time  to  record  my  impreii- 
sions,  of  the  manners,  and  general  appearance,  of 
the  people ; — ^but,  I  fear,  I  have  but  little  to  re- 
cord. All  the  world  knows,  that  the  Italians  are 
a  polite  and  civil  people,  and  universally  courteous 
and  obliging  to  strangers.  The  education  of  the 
men  is  much  neglected ;  and,  I  believe,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  a  Roman  prince,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write ; — nor  is  it  surprising, 
where  there  are  no  public  objects  of  ambition  to 
stimulate  improvement,  that  the  mere  desire  of 
knowledge  should  be  insufficient,  to  counteract  the 
indolence  so  natural  to  man.  The  women  are  in 
the  grandest  style  pf  beauty.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  their  figure,  is,  the  majestic  ; — ^they  move 
about,  with  the  inceding  tread  of  Juno.     The 
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physiognomy  of  the  Italia,n  woman  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  most  lively  sensibility,  and  explains  her  cha- 
racter at  a  glance.  Voluptuousness  is  written  in 
every  feature;— but,  it  is  that  serious  and  enthusi* 
astic  expression  of  passion, — the  farthest  removed 
from  frivolity, — ^which  promises  as  much  constancy, 
as  ardour  ;•  and,  to  which  love  is,  not  the  capricious 
trifling  gallantry  of  an  hour  of  idleness — ^but  the 
serious  and  sole  occupation  of  life.  There  is  an 
expression  of  energy,  and  sublimity,  which  bespeaks 
a  firmness  of  soul,  and  elevation  of  purpose,  equal 
to  all  trials  ;-^ut  tiiis  expression  is  too  often 
mingled,  with  a  look  of  ferocity,  that  is  very  repul- 
sive. Black  hair,  and  black  sparkling  eyes,  with 
dark  olive  complexions,  are  the  common  charac- 
teristics of  Italian  physiognomy.  A  blonde  is  a 
rarity ; — <he  black  eye,  however,  is  not  always 
bright  and  sparkling ;  it  is  sometimes  set  off  with 
the  soft  melting  languishment  peculiar  to  its  rival 
blue,  and  this,  by  removing  all  expression  of  fierce- 
ness, takes  away  every  thing  that  interferes  with 
the  bewitching  fascination  of  an  Italian  beauty. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  laxity  of  their  morals ; 
however  this  be,  liiere  is  so  much  attention  paid  to 
external  decorum,  that,  the  Ruffiano^  is  an  officer  in 
general  use,  throughout  Italy,  to  arrange  pre- 
liminaries, which  in  other  places  would  not  require 

any  intermediate  negotiation.     It  is  I  believe  to 

I  s 
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the  lying  pretensions  of  tliese  Mercuries,  who  have 
the  impudence  to  offer  themselves,  as  the  bearers 
of  pr<^iosals  to  any  woman,  of  any  rank,  that  er* 
roneous  impressions  have  been  received  on  this 
subject ;  as  if  it  were  possible  to  believe,  that  any 
wommi  above  the  epndition  of  absolute  want, 
would  surrender  at  discretion,  to  the  offers  of  a 
stranger,  ^ill,  howqver,  the  very  lies  of  a  Ruf- 
i^ano,  must  have  some  foundation,  and  indeed  ttie 
existence  of  such  a  degprading  profession,  is  a  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  a  lam^itable  state  of  society. 

January  3rd.  Sat  an  hour  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
— before  Michad  Aogelo's  ha»t  Judgment.  The 
choice  of  the  8ubje<^  shews  the  nature  of  his  genius^ 
which  nothing  could  daunt.  The  figure  of  Christ 
is  sublimely  conceived. — If  Forsyth  had  called  this 
'^  The  Apollo  of  Fainting,''  the  expression  would 
have  perhaps  been  better  applied,  than,  to  the  St. 
ISehael^  of  Guido^  which  Smollett  descnbes,  with 
some  truth,  as  exhibiting^  ''  die  airs  of  a  Fritoch 
dancing-master."  The  frightful  cahn  of  despair, 
is  admirably  expressed  in  one  of  Hbd  condemned, 
leaning  cm  his  elbow, — ^who  is  so  abstracted  in 
mental  suffering,  as  to  4>e  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  demons,  who  are  dragging  him  down  to  hell. 
Smollett,  whose  criticisms  are  often  just,  talks  of 
the  confusion  of  the  picture,  and  calls  it,  '^  a  mere 
mob  without  keeping,  si:d>ordination»  or  repose ;  • 
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— repose  in  the  last  judgment!— when  the  trumpet 
is  sounding — the  graves  opening, — and  the  dead 
awakening!  I  fear  the  confusion  was  in  his  mind, 
— especially,  when,  to  illustrate  the  effect  which 
the  picture  produced  upon  him,  he  confounds  two 
things  so  different, — as  a  number  of  instruments  in 
a  concert, — and  a  number  of  people  talking  at  the 
same  time.  The  keeping  of  the  picture  is  ad* 
mirable,  and  all  is  in  subordination  to  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour.  Nothing  can  be  more  sublime,  than 
the  action  of  this  figure,— ^delivering  the  dreadful 
sentence  of  coiklemnation— *  *  Depart — ye  accursed, 
into  everlasting  fire."  By  the  way;  I  am  obliged 
to  an  artist  for  pointing  out  to  me,  what,  I  think, 
would  not  easily  be  perceived ; — ^that  the  Saviour 
is  sitting  down.  The  picture  has  been  so  much 
injured  by  time  and  cleaning,  that  as  the  light  now 
falls  on  it,  the  figure  appears  to  be  standing  up. 
Every  body  has  noticed  the  solecism,  of  introducing 
into  this  picture,  a  personage  from  the  Heathen 
Mythology  ;—CAar(m  is  employed,  in  ferrying 
over  the  bodies.  Midiael  Angelo  probably  fol- 
lowed Dante,  without  thinking  nmch  about  th« 
matter. 

**  Caron,  dimonio,  con  occlii  di  bragia, 
**  Loro  acceimaxido,  tutte  leraccoglie 
'<  Batte  col  remo  qaalunque  s'  adagia." 

There  is  something  shocking,  in  the  representation 
^{  the  skeletons  reflcshmg  themselves*  though  this 
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process  may^be  strictly  orthodox.  After  all,  how- 
ever,— this  famous  picture  is  gone; — ^it  is  a  ruin; 
— and  what  is  the  ruin  of  a  painting?  The  soul  of 
beauty  may  still  linger,  in  the  remains  of  architec- 
tural ruins,  amidst  broken  entablatures,  tottering 
pillars,  and  falling  arches ; — but,  when  the  colours 
of  a  painting,  are  faded, — ^it  is  lost  for  ever. 
Nothing  is  left,  but  a  remnant  of  canvas,  or  a  few 
square  feet  of  mortar.  The  last  judgment  is  fast 
approaching  to  this  state ;  though  it  may  still  re- 
main for  some  time,  a  school  oi  technical  excel- 
lencies to  the  artist,  who  is  in  pursuit  of  profes- 
sional instruction. — If  there  were  no  other  argu- 
ment, for  preferring  oil  painting  to  fresco,  surely, 
this  single  circumstance  of  durability,  il^  sufficient 
to  turn  the  scale  ; — and  yet  Michael  Angelo  said, 
that  oil  painting  was  only  fit  occupation  for  boys, 
and  women. 

It  may  be  sacrilege  to  say  any  thing,  to  depre- 
ciate the  merit  of  Michael  Angelo, — ^but,  I  suspect, 
his  reputation  was  obtained,  by  the  universality  of 
his  talents,  rather  than  their  separate  excellence. 
He  was  an  original  genius,  and  his  great  merit 
seems  to  be,  that  he  was  the  firsts  to  introduce  a 
taste  for  the  grand,  and  the  sublime.  He  was,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  describes  him,  the  exalted 
father,  and  founder  of  modern  art ;  but,  while  he 
excelled  in  grandeur  of  style,  and  truth  of  design; 
he  was,  surely,  too  disdainful  of  the  auxiliary 
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ornaments  of  colouring,  which  are  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art.  If  he  is  to  be  judged  by  his 
works, — can  he  be  compared  to  Raphael  in  paint- 
ing, or  to  John  of  Bologna  in  sculpture?  His 
Moses,  which  is  considered  his  chef  d'eeuwe,  is  tO' 
me  any  thing  but  sublime.  I  would  propose  these 
doubts  to  the  consideration  of  those  more  learned 
than  myself, — ^though  with  the  fear  of  Quintilian's 
sentence  before  my  eyes.  "  Modeste  tamen,.  et 
drcumspecto  judicio,  de  tantis  mris  pronunciandimi 
est,  ne,  quod  plefisque  accidU^  damnent,  qtue  non  in- 
telligunV 

Notwithstanding  the  unbounded,  and  almost  ex- 
travagant praises,  which  Sir  Joshua  lavishes,  in  his 
discourses,  on  tiie  grand,  chaste,  severe  style  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  doc- 
trines he  has  inculcated  by  his  pen,  are  not  sup- 
ported by  his  pencil.  It  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
be  doubted,  whether  the  doctrines  he  laid  down, 
were  not  adopted  from  authority,  rather  than  the 
real  dictates  of  his  own  understanding ; — (for  the 
understanding  may  become  the  slave  of  authority, 
almost  without  knowing  it ; — )  and  the  proof  of  it 
is,  that  his  own  taste  and  discernment  led  him  to 
depart  from  them  in  practice,  and  to  indulge  in  all 
that  witchery  of  colours,  and  exquisite  manage- 
ment of  chiaroscuro,  which  constitute  so  great  a 
part  of  the  charm  of  his  pictures. 
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In  returning  through  the  Pauline  Chapd,  I  wms 
shocked  to  see  li  picture,  to  commemorate,  what 
the  Catholics  ought  of  all  others  to  wish  forgotten^ 
— the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 

4th.  Lounged  through  the  Capitol ; — ^the  work 
of  Michael  Ahgelo,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cafjitpt.  It  is  opened  to  the  public^  as  well  ^si  Hie 
Vatican,  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays.  It  contain! 
an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  antique  buriosities. 
There  is  a  very  full  and  dompleie  coUedion  of  im- 
perial busts,  which  would  furnish  an  amusing  rtudy 
to  a  physiognomist.  The  histories  of  th^ir  liveii 
may  be  read,  in  many  of  theii"  faces,  particularly, 
in  those  of  Nero,  Caligula,  Caracalla,  ind  Max^ 
imin ;  Germanicus,  Vespasian,  and  Titus.  Nature 
has  written  their  characters  too  plainly,  to  be  mis** 
taken.  There  are  some  exceptions.  In  Juliud 
CiBsar,  instead  of  the  open  generous  expt^ission^ 
which  the  magnanimity,  and  clemency  of  his  cha- 
racter would  lead  you  to  expect ;  you  find  a  tiaf- 
row  contraction  of  muscles,  that  would  suit  the 
features  of  a  miser;  and  in  Heliogabalus,  the 
swinish  temperament,  which  is  generally  very 
strongly  marked,  does  not  appear. 

It  will  require  repeated  visits,  to  examine  mi- 
nutely all  the  treasiires^  of  the  capitol.  Perhaps^ 
there  is  nothing  more  curious,  or  interesting,  than 
the  maps  of  old  Rom6^  engraved  on  stone,  which 
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senred  as  the  ancient  pavement  df  the  Tettiple  of 
Remus.  Amongst  the  statues^  I  was  most  struck 
with,  a  CufiA  with  his  Bow,*-*-77ie  Htcuhar^ 
Cupid  and  PsychCi-^h  head  of  Alemnder.-^K  bust 
of  Marcus  Aurdius  when  a  boy,«^the  famous  dying 
Gladiator ^*-^9^  last,  though  it  should  have  been 
placed  iitst  tad  foremost  in  beauty^— ^the  beautifld 
Antinomr^vfhb  is  always  hanging  down 'his  head 
as  if  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself. 

*'  Sed  frons  leeta  parum  et  dejecto  lumina  yultu/'       « 

This  is  a  diarming  statue,  and  considered  merely 
as  an  exhibition  of  the  beauty  of  the  male  figure, 
superior  peiiiaps  to  the  Apollo  itself. 

Hie  Gladiator,  is  another  instance  of  M.  An^ 
gelo's  great  skill  in  restoring  ;-^he  has  contributed 
an  arm,  a  foot,  the  upper  lip,  and  the  tip  of  the 
nose;  Antiquaries  dispute,  whether  this  is  the  re- 
presentation of  a  dying  warrior,  or  a  dying  gladi- 
teitor  i^'^^  question  that  can  only  be  mteresting  td 
antiquarieit  i^^to  me  it  is  sufficient  that  it  is  a  dying 
Man. 

Tbe  Pakee  if  the  Caniermiafg^  fonns  part  of 
(fefe  capitol.  Here,  is  the  fatnoos  bmmse  wotf, 
whieh  has.  alTorded  so  much  discussion  to  antiqua^ 
r{m,  to  tletermine  what  wolf  it  is.  Those  must 
have  better  eyes  than  mine,  who  can  discover  the 
marks  of  lightning,  whidi  seem  to  be  necessary  to 
identify  it  with  Cicero's  wolf;  but,  I  think,  one 
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may  safely  say,  that  there  are  the  traces  of  gilding*. 
Two  brazen  Ducks — (for,  the  Roman  geese,  in*- 
stead  of  being  expanded  into  swans,  dwindle  to 
the  size  of  wigeons) — ^^are  also  of  high  antiquity^ 
and  appear  to  be  cackling,  as  if  the  Gauls 
were  again  within  hearing.  A  bronze  bust  of  the 
elder  Brutus^  exhibits,  in  the  most  strongly  writ- 
ten characters,  the  stem  inexorable  severity  of 
his  disposition.  Amongst  the  modem  sculpture,  is 
a  bust  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  himself.  If  he 
were  judged,  by  the  laws  of  physiognomy,  it  would 
go  hard  with  him, — but  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  tiie  accident  of  his  nose,  which,  they  tell 
you,  was  flattened  by  a  blow  from  a  rival's  mallet. 
The  collection  of  pictures  has  not  much  to  boast 
of.  There  is  a  small  picture,  by  Salvator,  of  a 
Sorceress,  in  his  wildest  and  most  romantic  sftyle. 

Michael  Angelo  has  given  us  too,  a  picture  of 
himself,  which  does  not  convey  a  more  favourable 
idea  of  his.  countenance,  than  is  afibrded  by  the 
bust. 

5th.  An  invitation  from  Prince  Kaunitz,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador.  Our  valet  de  place  tells 
us,  that  we  owe  this  to  him ;  he  says,  that  when . 
an  ambassador  gives  a  f^te,  his  servants  distri- 
bute tickets  to  all  the  valets  de  place,  who  are  in 
employment,  as  the  readiest  way  of  getting  at  the 
strangers,   who  may  happen  to  be  at  Rome ; — 
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and  the  English  in  Rome  are  invited  to  every 
thing. 

7fh.  Went  to  Cardinal  PesTi's,  who  has  the 
best,  and  most  extensive  collection  of  pictures  in 
Rome.  His  chaplain  acted  as  Cicerone.  The 
whole  house  was  thrown  open.  Madame,  Napo- 
leon's mother;  inhabits  one  floor.  In  the  cardi- 
nal's bed-room,  is,  a  splendid  bust  of  Napoleon  in 
porcelain,  erown'd  with  a  golden  chaplet  of  laurel 
Here,  too,  is  the  cream  of  the  collection.— A 
Magdaleriy  by  Vandyke,  is  particularly  striking. 
The  Magdalen  is  generally  a  voluptuous  woman, 
with  just  enough  of  grief,  to  make  her  beauties 
more  interesting ;— but  in  Ais  of  Vandyke's,  there 
is  the  most  affecting  contrition,  and  the  eyes  are 
red  with  weeping. 

St.  Peter,  in  the  high-priest's  kitchen,  by  Hon- 
thorsty  (or,  as  the  Italians  call  him,  from  an  inabi- 
lity to  grapple  with  such  a  cacophonous  name, 
Oerardo  della  Notte^J  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
the  skill  of  the  Dutch  school  in  the  management  of 
Ught  and  shadow.  The  flaring  light  of  the  torches 
has  all  the  effect  of  reality.  .  The  whole  collection 
amounts  to  1,300  pictures, — ^far  too  many  for  a 
single  morning.  It  is  rich  in  the  works  of  Ru- 
bens ;  and  if  Rubens'  powers  of  conception,  and 
skill  in  execution,  had  been  combined  with  taste, 
he  would  have  deserved  one  of  the  highest  pedestals 
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in  the  temple  of  painting  ;«*— but  he  cannot  get  out 
of  Holland ;  all  his  figures,  particularly  the  females; 
savour  strongly  of  a  Dutch  kitchen. 

Here  is  a  superb  assortment  of  Dutch  pieces ; 
^->^and  if  painting  consisted  alone  of  high  finishing, 
and  exactness  of  execution,  the  Dutch  would  de* 
serve  to  be  exalted  above  all  their  rivals ;— but» 
painting  is  as  mlich  an  ait  of  the  mind,  as  of  the 
hand,  and  the  poetical  qualifications  are  of  quite 
as  much  importance,  as  the  mechanical.  There  is 
just  enough  of  Ouido  and  Cario  Dolci:  The  pic- 
tures of  the  first  have  been  termed  the  hofuy,  and 
those  of  the  last  may  perhaps  be  called  the  treacle 
of  painting. -^Too  much  saccharine  would  be 
cloying. 

January  8th.  Descended  into  the  Mamertine 
prisons ;  which  consist  at  present  of  two  small 
dungeons.  This  prison  was  built  by  Ancus  Mar- 
tius.  ''  Career  ad  terror  em  increscentis  atidacujd, 
medid  urbe,  imminens  foro,  adificahir.''  The  sub'* 
terraneous  part  was  added  by  Servius  TuUius;  and 
thence  called,  Ttdlianum.  It  was  here,  in  these 
condemned  cells,  that,  we  learn  from  Sallust,  the 
Catiline  conspirators  were  confined,  and  executed. 

Nothing  can  shew  the  difierence-  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  systems  of  government  more 
strongly,  than  the  limited  size  of  this  prison,  com- 
pared with  the  innumerable  jails  that  now  abound 
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m  every  quarter  of  Europe ; — and  yet  this  was 
the  only  prison  in  old  Rome. 


« 


Sub  Regibus  atque  tribunts 


Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam." 

A  habeas  corpus  bill  becomes  indeed  an  object 
of  importance,  when  the  prisons  of  a  kingdom  con- 
tain accommodations  for  thousands  of  its  inhabitants. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  confined  in  the  same 
dungeon,  where  Lentulus  had  been  before  them ; — 
at  least  so  your  guide  will  tell  you,-^and  how  can 
you  refiise  to  believe  him,  when  he  dhews  you  the 
remains  of  tWo  miracles  to  confirm  his  testimony  ? 
St.  Peter  it  seems  knocked  his  head  against  the 
wall,  and  instead  of  the  usual  consequences- 
bruising  his  head, — he  indented  the  wall ;  and,  in 
tiie  solid  rock,  you  now  see  a  tolerable  impres-^ 
sion  of  his  features.  Again, — during  his  confine- 
ment, many  converts  came  to  be  baptized,  and 
Peter,  being  in  want  of  water,  caused  a  fountain  to 
spring  up  in  the  centre  of  the  dungeon, — ^which 
still  remains. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Italian  comedy, 
which  was  so  tiresome,  that  we  could  not  endure 
more  than  one  scene.  We  drove  afterwards  to 
the  opera.  The  theatre  large  and  handsome ;«~ 
six  tiers  of  boxes.  ^  The  seats  in  the  pit  are  num- 
bered, and  divided  off  separatdy  with  elbows ; — so 
that  you  may  take  any  one  of  them  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  and  secure  it  for  the  whole  evening.  Some 
plan  of  this  kind  would  surely  be  a  great  improve- 
ment in  our  own  theatres.  The  dancing  was  bad, 
and  the  singing  worse.  A  set  of  burlesque  dancers 
amui^ed  us  afterwards^  by  aping  the  pirouettes  of 
the  others.  The  dancing  of  the  stage  gives  but 
too  much  foundation  for  such  caricatures.  It  is 
daily  becoming  less  elegant,  as  the  difficult  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  graceful.  What  can  be  more  dis- 
gusting than  to  see  the  human  figure  twirling  round 
with  the  legs  at  right  angles  ?  In  such  an  attitude, 
*'  Man  delights  not  me  nor  woman  neither."  All 
postures  to  be  graceful  should  be  easy  and  natural, 
and  what  can  be  more  unnatural  than  this  ? 

9th.  Went  for  the  third  time  to  Canova's 
Studio;  whp  has  perhaps  attained  a  reputation 
beyond  his  merits.  There  is  much  grace  in  his 
works,  but  the  effect  is  too  often  spoiled,  by  an 
affected  prettiness,  or  a  theatrical  display.  There 
is  a  finical  fashionable  air  about  his  female  figures ; 
and  his  men  are  all  attitudinarians.  He  is  too  fond 
of  borrowing  from  the  ancients.  This  is  to  be  la- 
mented, for,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary  for  him 
to  borrow ;  and,  his  best  works  perhaps  are  those,  in 
which  he  has  borrowed  least;  as  ihe  Hercules  and 
Lj/chaSyDcedalus  and  Icarus^  which  he  finished  at  18, 
the-Cwpd  and  Psyche^  and  the  Venus  and  Adonis. 

But  you  can  too  often  trace  every  limb  and  fea- 
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tare,  to  its  corresponding  prototype  in  the  antique. 
This  is  pitiful.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  all  the 
beautiful  attitudes  have  been  forestalled,  and  that 
repetition  is  necessary.  There  certainly  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun ;  but,  invention  is  displayed  in  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  same  materials ;  and  the 
human  figure  may  be  varied^  in  its  attitudes  and 
contours,  ad  infinitum. 

Chloris  awakened,  is  an  exquisite  performance  ;-*-> 
but  it  is  plain  that  Canova's  mind  was  full  of  the 
Hermaphrodite,  when  he  modelled  it.  The  intro* 
duction  of  the  Cupid  is  well  imagined,  as  a  sort  of 
excuse  for  the  attitude.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
this  recumbent  nymph,  without  admirmg  the  deli- 
cate finishing  of  the  sculptor,  but  one  cannot  ap- 
plaud the  taste  of  the  design.  The  expression  of 
the  whole  is  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  decency ; 
— for,  it  is  the  expression,  and  not  the  nudity  of  a 
statue,  '^  the  disposition,  and  not  the  exposition  of 
the  limbs,*'  upon  which  this  *  depends,  and  it  is  a 
prostitution  of  sculpture  to  make  it  subservient  to 
the  gratification  of  voluptuousness. 

This  criticism  may  however,  perhaps  savour  of 
squeamishness ; — for,  while  we  were  admiring  the 
exquisite  finishing  of  Canova's  chisel,  a  young 
Italian  lady  with  a  party,  joined  us,  who  was 
thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  by  the  charms 
oi  Chloris's  figure ;   and  she  patted  the  jutting 
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beauties  with  delight, — exclaiming,  while  she  look-* 
ed  round  to  us  for  confirmation  of  her  opinion,— 
Bella  cosa  !  Bella  cosa !  O  che  bdla  cosa  ! 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  progress  of  a  statue^ 
from  the  rough  block  of  marble,  to  the  last  ad 
unguent  finish;  which  is  all  that  is  done  by  the 
master  hand.  The  previous  labour  is  merely  me- 
chanical, and  maybe  done  by  a  common  work- 
man, from  the  model  of  the  dculptor. 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  is  fall  of  simplicity, 
grace,  and  tenderness. 

The  Cupid  and  Phyche  is  a  charming  compo- 
sition, but  Psyche 's  hair  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
dressed  by  a  French  friseur. 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  group  of  The 
Graces; — ^but  there  is  also  much  of  that  finical 
prettiness  of  which  I  complain.  They  are  three 
pretty  simpletons, — with  the  miminy-jmniny  airs  of 
a  fashionable  boarding  school ; — there  is  silliness 
without  simplicity ; — and  no  two  qualities  can  be 
more  opposite. 

Againr— there  is  a  trickery  and  quackery  in  the 
finishing  of  Canova's  statues,  which  is  below  the 
dignity  of  a  sculptor.  The  marble  is  not  left  in 
its  natural  state, — ^^but  it  must  be  stained  and 
polished  to  aid  the  effect.  The  other  sculptors 
laugh  at  this,  and  well  they  may, — ^for  these  adven- 
titious graces  soon  fade  away,  and  are  beside  the 
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purpose  of  sculpture,  whose  end  was»  and  is^  to 
represent/orm  alone. 

January  KWi.  With  the  most  lively  recollection 
of  Canova,  I  went  this  morning  to  examine  the 
studio  of  Thorwaldson,  a  Danish  sculptor  ; — whose 
works  are  much  more  to  my  fancy.  There  is  a 
freshness  and  originality  in  his  designs,  guided  by 
the  purest  taste.  What  can  be  more  elegant  and 
beautiful  than  his  Basso-Relievo  of  Night  1  His 
Verms  victrix,  approaches  nearer  than  any  modern 
statue,  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  There  is  a  Shep' 
herd  too,  which  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  sim- 

• 

plicity  and  nature; — and  the  charm  of  these  statues 
is,  that  while  they  emulate,  they  have  not  borrowed 
any  thing  from  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
A  bust  of  Lord  Byron — a  good  likeness, 
January  11th.  Removed  from  the  Via  della 
otto  Cantoni,  to  the  S.  Piazzo  Mignanelli. — The 
fatigue  of  mounting  104i  steps  after  a  morning's 
excursion,  was  intolerable ; — to  say  nothing  of  the 
fish-stalls,  and  the  otiier  noises  of  the  corso; 
amongst  which,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  by  a 
daily  morning  serenade  from  die  odious  squeaking 
bag-pipe.  Who  could  have  expected  to  meet  this 
instrument,  so  far  from  Scotland  ? — and  yet  it  ig 
indigenous  in  this  land  of  music,  that  is,  in  the  more 
southern  part  of  it, — ^in  Calabria, 

K 
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Walked  on  the  Pittcito  Hill ;  where  tfte  French 
constructed  an  excellent  promenade.  -^^  Here  all  the 
beaaty  and  fashion  of  Ronie  resort,  when  tiie 
weadler  ii^  fkie,  to  parade,  eith^  in  their  equipages^ 
or  on  foot,  and  diiscuss  the  gossip  and  tittle-tattle 
of  the  town. 

*the  day  was  beauti^,  and  the  elastic  purity  of 
tiiie  air  has  given  me  ah  agreeable  foretaste  of  the 
inarms  of  ati  Italian  spring.    Patdinfe,  princess  of 

» 

Borghese,  was  oti  the  walk,  with  a  bevy  of  ad- 
ihirefs;---as  tmacrt  and  pretty  a  Kttle  bantam  figure, 
as  tan  be  imagined.  £3ie  beams  a  ^roi^  resem- 
blaliee  to  her.W*ottjer  Napoleon;  and  her  genius 
sMms  also  to  partake  of  the  same  dharat5ter,  and 
to  scorn  the  restrietions  of  otdhiary  tul6s. 

The  symmetry  of  her  figure  is  very  striking,  and 
stoe  once  sate,  (if  that  be  the  phrase)  to  Canova, 
who  modelled  her  statue,  as  a  Venus  victrix,  lying 
on  a  couch,  ^is  statue  is  now  at  the  Borgfaese 
palace,  but  it  is  bept  under  lock  and  key,  and  can- 
not be  seen  without  a  special  order  from  Pauline 
herself. 

Jammty  ISth.  Sudden  change  in  the  weather. — 
Excessive  ooM. -^Thermometer  in  the  shade  at  29. 
— Passed  the  momii^  in  the  Vatican,  of  which  I 
have  as  yclt  <Wiid  nothing,  for  the  subject  is  almost 
inexhaustible.      The  extent  of   this  vast  palace 
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may  be  collected  from  the  number  of  rooms  coDr 
tained  in  it^f which  ate  said  to  amount  to  deven 
thousand. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  lar^t  in  &e  world ; 
but  a  stranger  has  no  time  to  examine  its  treasures. 
Amongst  the  ^iriosities  they  show,  is  the  famous 
treatise  on  the  seven  sacraments,  in  the  haxid'^writ* 
ing  of  Henry  YIII. ;  which  that  orthodox  ffincM 
sent  to  the  Pope,  with  this  distich 

AnglMum  Rex  Henrictis,  Leo  Decime,  mittit 
Hoc  opuSy  et  fidei  testem  et  amicitise. 

Hare  also  you  see  many  curious  relics  of  Roman 
fiimiture,  with  a  sample  of  their  household  gods, 
which  are  tl^  queerest  litde  liimgs  in  the  world; 
and  if  iBneas's  were  not  on  a  larger  scale,  he 
might  have  carried  away  a  hundred  of  them,  in  fats 
pocxec. 

The  galleries  of  Raphael  are  so  called,  from  thd 
famous  fresco  ceilings  which  were  painted  by  him 
and  his  scholars.  The  whole  history  of  ihe  Bible 
is  depicted  on  the  ceitings  of  these  galleries,  begin- 
ning with  the  creation  of  tl^  world.  Such  a  sub- 
ject nmst  fail  in  any  hands,-^foT  what  pencil  can 
ddineate  the  great  spirit?  Raphael  has  done  as 
much  as  painter  could  do,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
a  fiEnitc  miod  to  imagine  infinity,  or  give  a  suitabte 
form  to  ittiat  Being  who  has  neither  beginning  por 
end.     It  is  Fcmtraelle,  I  believe,  who  has  said, 

X  s 
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that  if  every  animal  were  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
Divinity,  each  would  cloth  him  in  its^own  figure ; 
and  a  negro  painter  would  I  presume  certainly  give 
him  a  black  complexion.  Such  personifications  and 
representations  would  at  once  appear  to  us  in  the 
highest  degree  ridiculous;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  one 
degree  less  so,  to  see  him  under  the  figure  of  an 
old  man,  with  a  long  beard,  as  Raphael  has  done  it; 
with  all  his  limbs  at  work,  separating  the  elements 
with  bodily  energy.  Eustace  finds  fault  with  this 
figure,  and  points  out  the  inferiority  of  this  cor- 
poreal exertion,  to  the  i^ublime  description  of  Moses. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  description  of  the 
Almighty  fiat ;  "  Let  there  Jbe  li^t,  and  there  was 
light" — conveys  a  more  sublime  idea  to  the  mind, 
than  the  picture  of  the  painter ; — but  this  is  not  the 
painter's  fault; — he  cannot  speak  to  the  mind  by 
the  alphabet.  His  language  is  in  his  brush,  and  he 
must  represent  and  not  describe  ;  and  I  know  not 
how  he  could  represent  the  action  of  the  creation 
otherwise  than  by  making  the  Creator  corporeally 
at  work.  It  would  not  do  to  place  him  in  tranquil 
majesty,  with  a  scroll  appended  to  his  mouth,  (as 
we  see  in  some  old  pictures,)  inscribed  with  ^a^^ 
yivia^u,  xai  tytnro  '^  Let  tlicrc  bc  Ught,  and  light 
was."  The  only  fault  then  is  the  choice  of  the 
subject;  and  for  this  Raphael  is  not  answerable.—* 
He  was  ordered  to  represent  the  whole  scripture 
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history,  and  the  creation  was  too  important  a  part 
to  be  omitted.  But,  let  future  painters  profit  by 
Raphael's  failure — and  let  no  one  hereafter  venture 
to  personify  that  great  first  Cause,  which  "  passeth 
all  understanding." 

The  Chambers  of  Raphael  are  those  which  were 
painted  by  him  in  fresco;  but  these  works  are 
isharing  the  fate  of  all  other  frescos ;  it  is  griev- 
ous to  witness  the  progress  of  decay, — ^for  the 
School  of  Athens  deserves  to  be  immortal. 

There  is  now  a  small  collection  of  oil  paintings 
in  the  Vatican,  composed  of  those  which  have  been 
brou^t  back  from  France;  but  which  have  not 
been  restored  to  the  places,  from  whence  they 
were  taken.  Amongst  these  are  the  St.  Jerome  of 
Dominichino,  and  the  famous  Transfiguration  of 
Raphael.  Of  this  picture  so  much  has  been  said, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more. 

But,  I  suspect  this  is  a  memorable  instance  of 
the  disposition  of  mankind,  to  follow  the  leader, 
and  echo  the  praise  which  they  do  not  understand. 
Painters  have  expressed  more  admiration  than  they 
felt,  and  the  multitude  have  followed  them,  with* 
out  feeling  any  admiration  at  all. 

The  want  of  unity  in  the  action  of  the  picture 
is  a  fault  that  must  strike  every  body,  and  Smollett 
is  for  getting  rid  of  this,  by  cutting  the  painting 
asunder,  and' thus  making  two  pictures  of  it. 
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The  composition  of  the  picture,  (by  which  I  sup- 
pose is  meant  the  conception  of  the  subject  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  figures,)  is  pointed  out  by 
artists  as  its  chief  merit; — but  this  is  an  excellence 
rather  to  be  felt  by  artists,  than  common  observers. 
It  is  the  general  effect  alone  that  strikes  the  latter ; 
and  nothing  can  well  be  more  disgusting  than  the 
figure  of  the  possessed; — who  is  however,  rather 
than  the  Saviour,  the  prominent  figure  of  the 
piece. 

The  colouring  of  the  upper  part  of  the  picture, 
particularly  in  the  countenance  of  the  Saviour,  is 
very  defective ; — the  head  of  Jesus  has  here  none 
of  that  peculiar  expression  of  benevolence,  and 
more  than  human  virtue,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  other  pictures  of  him. 

The  figure  however  is  beautiftilly  managed, — 
conveying  the  impression  of  that  supernatural  light- 
ness which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  a 
"  glorified  body;" — but,  it  is  impossible  to  extend 
this  admiration,  to  the  opera-dancing  attitudes  of 
Moses  and  Elias. 

January  13th.  Saw  Camuccini's  paintings, — 
a  living  artist.  The  death  of  Virginia,  the  labour 
of  fifteen  years,  painted  for  Lord  Bristol,  is 
a  splendid  picture.  The  modem  artists  of  Italy 
however,  though  in  general,  excellent  draughtsmen, 
delight  too  much  in  glaring  colours,  and  strong 
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contrast  of  light  and.  sdhadow,  and  their  style  of 
painting  seems  better  calculated  for  the  tea-board, 
than  the  canvasu 

Went  in  the  evening  with  a  large  party,  amongst 
whom  was  Thorwaldson,  to  see  the  Vatican  by 
torch-U^t.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  you 
wish  to  appreciate  justly  the  merit  of  the  status. 
Afany  of  them  were  found  in  baths,  where  light 
was  not  admitted.  They  were  created  therefore 
for  torch-light  as  their  proper  element;  and  the 
variety  of  lig^t  and  shade,  which  is  thus  produced, 
heightens  the  el^ct  prodigiously.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  samiQ.kind  of  difference  between  the 
statues  by  day  $aA  by  tordi-light,  as  between  a 
rehearsal  in  the  mcraing,  and  the  lighted  theatre 
in  the  evening, 

I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to  admire  the 
ApoUo  as  much  as  I  clid  the  Venus  ;--and  yet,  if 
it  were  the  perfection  of  the  male  figure,  one 
ought  to  admire  it  more :  for  sculptors  agree,  that 
the  male  figure  is  the  most  beautiful  subject  for 
th^ir  art.  But,  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  divest 
oneself  entirely  of  all  sexual  associations,  and 
this  may  be  the  secret  charm  of  the  Venus. — The 
ladie«,  I  believe,  prefer  the  Apollo. — By  the  way, 
I  am  surprised  at  the  squeamishness,  which  has 
induced  the  ruling  powers  at  Florence  and  Rome, 
to  deface  the  works  of  antiquity  by  the  addition 
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of  a  tin  fig-leaf,  which  is  fastened  by  a  wire  to  all 
the  male  statues.  One  would  imagine  the  society 
for  the  suppression  of  vice  had  an  affiliated  esta- 
blishment in  Italy.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lously prudish.  That  imagination  must  be  depraved 
past  all  hope,  that  can  find  any  prurient  gratification, 
in  the  cold  chaste  nakedness  of  an  ancient  marble. 
It  is  the  fig-leaf  alone  that  suggests  any  idea  of  inde- 
cency, and  the  effect  of  it  is,  to  spoil  the  statue. 
I  was  complaining  loudly  of  this  barbarous  addi- 
tion, when  an  Italian  lady  of  the  party  assented  to 
my  criticism,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, — ^that  I 
must  come  again  in  the  autumn.  This  taste  has 
however  become  so  fixed,  that  Canova  now  cuts 
a  fig-leaf  out  of  the  original  block,  and  it  thus 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  statue. 

It  is  pity  that  Canova*s  works  are  placed  in  the 
Vatican.  The  Perseus  might  have  attracted  admi- 
ration  while  the  Apollo  was  at  Paris, — but  Apollo 
is  come  back ; — and  who  could  ever  tolerate  a  copy, 
by  the  side  of  the  original  picture  ? 

His  Boxers  have  more  spirit  and  originality  ; — 
but  is  not  Damoxenus's  posture  wrong?  Ought  he 
not  to  hkve  his  left  leg  foremost  ?  As  he  stands, 
his  lunge  is  already  made,  whereas  he  is  only  pre- 
paring to  lunge ;  but  I  am  confusing  the  terms  of 
fencing  witti  those  of  boxing, — and  I  leave  this 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  fancy. 
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January  14th.  Drove  again  to  the  Vatican, 
and  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  statues. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  antique  statues,  the  more 
I  am  struck  with  the  nature  and  simplicity,  which 
constitute  their  great  charm.  I  have  cited  many 
instances,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  add  more ; — for 
example,  Posidippus  and  Menander  sit  in  their  arm- 
chairs, as  they  mi^t  be  supposed  to  have  done  in 
their  own  studies,  without  losing  an  atom  of  force, 
or  expression,  by  this  repose.  Ease  is  the  con- 
summation oft  art,  "  the  last  refinement  of  labour." 

Canova,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  studied 
too  much  in  the  school  of  Michael  Angelo.  His 
muscles  are  all  in  action.  His  figures  are  stuck  out, 
as  if  they  were  conscious  of  the  presence  of  spec- 
tators. There  is  always  something  in  their  atti- 
tude and  expression,  which  there  would  not  be,  if 
it  were  not  for  this  consciousness ; — just  as  it  hap- 
pens with  second-rate  actors,  who  are  unable  to 
preserve  the  simplicity  of  nature  on  the  stage,  but 
do  every  thing,  as  if  they  were  awar^  that  an 
assembly  of  spectators  were  looking  at^them.  The 
statue  of  Phocion,  one  of  the  greatest,  because  one 
of  the  best  men  of  antiquity,  is  a  charming  instance 
of  that  quiet  modesty  and  simplicity  of  attitude, 
so  appropriate  to  his  character. 

The  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  noble  statue  of 
Nerva,  in  the  "  SaUt  roftdcj''  struck  me  much. 
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Jove'9  bead  looks  as  if  it^  nod  might  make  Olympus 
tremble.  Sublime  diviue  majesty  beams  in  eyery 
feature.  By  the  way,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  strong  likeness  between  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  mUd  Jupiter, -^Hie  Jupiter  optimm 
majdinm  of  the  Romans, — and  that  of  Christ,  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  great  minority  of  Italian 
painters ;  whose  pictures  are  so  like  one  another, 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  some  com- 
mon original.  It  was,  perhaps,  {his  beau  ideal  of 
the  Greeks  which  furnished  them  with  the  idea  of 
their  Christ ; — and  indeed  it  woidd  not  be  easy  for 
the  imagination  of  any  painter,  to  put  together  a 
set  of  features,  better  adapted  to  the  subject 

While  Jupiter  looks  the  king  of  the  gods ;  Ncrva 
-with  a  laurel  chaplet  on  his  brow,  realizes  all  one's 
ideas  of  what  the  emperor  of  men  ought  to  be.  If 
the  statue  of  Nerva  were  not  so  admirable,  that  it 
would  amount  to  high-treason  to  remove  it,  this 
would  clearly  be  the  place  forv  the  Apollo.  He  is 
very  ill  placed  where  he  is,  cooped  up  as  it  were 
in  a  pen.  For,  as  the  size  is  above  the  standard 
of  life,  it  should  be  seen  from  a  distance ;  but  this 
is  impossible,  in  the  solitary  cell  where  he  is  now 
confined.- 

The  group  of  the  Laocoon  has  no  charms  for 
me ; — and  I  am  not  at  all  more  disposed  to  admire 
it,  because  Pliny  tells  us,  that  it  was  cut  out  of  a 
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single  piece  of  marble.  This  may  render  it  a 
greater  curiosity, — ^but,  nothing  more.  Laocoon's 
sons  too,  are  not  boys,  but  little  men;  and,  there 
is  something  mihappy  in  the  materials  of  which  the 
group  is  composed,  which  have  all  the  appearance 
of  painted  wood.  Yet,  we  collect  from  Pliny  that 
this  was  considered  as  superior  to  any  work  of  art, 
in  sculpture  or  painting*. 

As  we  find  that  these  sculptors  ^lived  as  early 
as  the  year  of  Rome  320,  it  is  probable  that 
Virgil  took  his  description,  from  this  groupe ;  and 
indeed  he  has  hit  off  tiie  expression  of  the  statue 
exactly,  in  his  comparison  of  the  cries  ef  Laocoon, 
to  the  bellowing  of  a  bull — 

« 

Clamores  simul  hdrrendos  ad  sidera  Jtollit : 
Quales  mugitus,  fugit  quum  saucius  aram 
Taurus,—^ 

The  ancients  were  as  perfect  in  their  represen* 
tation  of  animals,  as  of  men;  and  there  are  the 
most  delightful  specimens  of  this  kind  in  the  cham*< 
bers  of  animals.  But,  it  would  be  endless,  and 
indeed  hopeless,  to  attempt  a  description  of  the 
contents  of  the  Vatican.     Sculpture  and  painting, 

*Sicut  in  Laocoonte,  qui  est  in  Titi  imperatoris  domo,  optiSf 
ornnHyas  et  picturcB  et  statuaria  ariiSy  anteferendum ;  ex  una 
tapide,  eum  et  liberos  draconumque  mirahHes  nexus,  de  consdii 
sententia,  fecere  summi  artifices  Agesander,  et  Polidorus,  et 
Athenodorus  Rhodii, 
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strictly  speaking,  do  not  perhaps  admit  of  descrip* 
tion.  The  ideas  of  beauty  received  by  one  sense^ 
can  hardly  be  transmitted  by  another.  A  man 
may  give  the  exact  proportions  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis,  with  the  projections  of  the  nose  and 
chin ; — but,  all  this,  which  is  literally  description, 
can  never  impart  a  single  idea  of  the  grace  and 
dignity,  diffused  over  that  divine  status, — and,  if 
he  mention  that  grace,  he  describes  his  own  sensa- 
tions rather  than  the  figure.  He,  who  could  by  his 
description,  place  before  the  eyes  of  his  reader, 

4 

the  effect,  produced  by  the  Venus ; — who  could  con- 
vey by  words,  the  manly,  resigned,  patient  suf- 
fering, of  the  dying  Gladiator,  conscious  that  he 
is  breathing  his  last ; — or,  that  melancholy  and  ter- 
rible gloom,  which  attended  the  destruction  of  all 
things,  as  exhibited  in  the  Deluge  of  Poussin, — 
with  the  heart-rending  despair  of  the  Husband  and 
Father,  who  sees  his  wife  perishing,  and  his  child 
exposed  to  inevitable  death ; — ^who  could  shew  him 
the  glowing  tints  of  sunset,  or  the  moon-beams 
glistening  on  the  scarcely  rippling  ocean,  as  created 
by  the  pencil  of  Vernet ; — The  man^,  I  say,  who 
could  excite  sensations  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  produced  by  these  masters  of  the  sublime  aiid 
the  beautiful,  would  cease  to  describe  ; — he  would 
be  their  equal  in  a  different  line; — he  would  be 
himself — a  poet. 
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January  15th.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
Pagan  and  Christian  Rome  are  everywhere  blended 
and  incorporated;  and  how  adroitly  the  papal 
capital  has  invested  itself  with  the  pomp  of  the 
Gentile  city.  Besides  the  Pantheon^  now  the  church 
of  All  Saints;  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  has  been 
converted  into  the  church  of  S.  Andrea  deUa 
Valle;  the  Temple  of  Ids  has  been  dedicated  to 
iS.  Marcello ;  and  the  splendid  columns  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Aurelms^  now  support  the  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

I  looked  on  this  morning  at  a  curious  religious 
exercise.  Adjoining  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni 
Laterano,  is  a  chapel,  to  which  you  ascend  by 
the  sacred  staircase,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Pilate's  House  in  Jerusalem,  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  very  staircase,  which  Christ 
ascended,  when  he  was  carried  to  judgment.  It 
would  be  considered  sacrilegious  to  mount  this 
staircase  by  any  other  than  a  genuflecting  pro- 
gression ;  and  this  has  been  thought  so  meritorious 
an  act,  that  there  was  some  danger  of  the  mar- 
ble steps  being  worn  away  by  the  knees  of  the 
pious,  so  that  now  an  external  covering  of  wood 
has  been  added,  which  may  be  renewed,  as  occa- 
sion requires.  The  ascent  is  no  easy  task,  as  I 
can  vouch,  from  the  experiente  of  three  or  four 
steps,   whic|i  I   achieved  myself.      There  is,   of 
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eourse,  another  way  down;  for  it  would  amount  to 
an  act  of  martyrdom,  to  descend  in  the  same  manner. 

Jamuxry  1 6th.  I  was  arrested  in  my  way  throng 
the  Campo  Vaccino  tiiis  morning,  by  an  enrtrar* 
ordinary  sight  There  was  a  large  herd  of  about 
a  hundred  pigs,  and  I  arrived  just  as  three  men 
were  commencing  tiie  work  of  death.  They  had 
each  a  stiletto  in  their  hand,  and  they  dei^atched 
the  whole  h^d  in  a  few  minutes. 

T!ie  stab  was  made  near  the  left  leg,  and  seemed 
to  go  directly  to  the  heart,  for  the  animal  fell 
without  a  groan  or  a  struggle.  This  appears  to 
he  a  less  cruel,  and  is  certainly  a  more  quiet  mode 
than  our  own,  where  the  peace  of  a  whole  parish 
1^  disturbed  by  the  terrible  uproar  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  murder  of  a  single  pig. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  ttiat  the  stiletto  may  soon  be  con- 
fined to  this  use ;  and  indeed  the  practice  of  stab- 
bing is  becoming  every  day  more  rare.  The  French, 
by  depriving  the  people  of  their  knives,  did  much 
to  put  an  end  to  this  horrible  custom;  and  the 
abridgment^  that  iias  been  made  in  the  indulgence 
of  ^sanctuaries,  to  which  an  assassin  used  to  fly, 
and  la\Lgh  at  <he  officers  of  justice,  will  do  more 
towarch  abolishing  it  altogether. 

The  administration  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  is  cal« 
culated  to  do  all,  that  an  hmiest,  wise,  and  liberal- 
minded  minister  can  do,  to  correct  the  evils  of  a 
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bad  constitution.  But,  in  endeavouring  to  work  for 
the  public  good,  he  is  exposed  to  constant  opposi- 
tion,  from  the  collision  of  private  interests. 

Last  year  there  was  a  scoundrel  in  the  post-office 
who  committed  wholesale  depredations  upon  the 
letters,  and  all  the  world  complained  of  the  loss  of 
remittances.  This  fellow  was  however  protected 
by  a  powerful  opposition  Cardinal,  and  it  seemed, 
that  he  could  only  be  got  rid  of,  from  the  post-office, 
by  the  promise  of  an  appointment  of  equal  value, 
in  some  other  department. 

Nolfiing  can  show  in^a  stronger  light  the  weak- 
ness  of  the  government,  than  lihe  regular  system 
of  robbers,  establifiihed  in  open  defiance  of  it, 
who  push  their  attacks,  within  eighteen  miles  of 
the  Pope's  palace.  Scarcely  a  month  has  passed 
since  a  most  outrageous  attempt  was  made  to 
seize  Lucien  Buonaparte,  at  his  own  villa  at  Fras- 
cati.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape 
through  a  secret  and  sd>terraneous  door,  but  Urn 
robbers  carried  off  a  poor  painter,  who  was  staying 
in  the  house,  supposing  him  to  be  Lucien,  to  the 
mountains.  It  was  with  some  difficidty,  and  after 
iliree  days'  detention,  that  the  painter  convinced 
them  at  last,  by  giving  specimens  of  bis  art,  that 
he  was  really  no  prince ;  and  tfcey  were  not  a  little 
mortified  at  the  discovery  of  tiieir  mistake;  for 
their  cuMom  is,  to  demand  an  ad  valarmi  ransom. 
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and  tfie  price  of  the  painter  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  would  have  exacted  for  the 
Prince  of  Canino  himself. 

All  endeavours  to  put  down  this  barefaced  system 
have  failed.  The  military  have  been  employed, 
but  it  seems  the  robbers  can  afford  to  pay  higher 
for  being  quiet,  than  the  government  can  for  being 
active. 

Much  is  expected  from  the  present  governor  of 
Rome,  but  what  can  be  done  by  a  single  man, 
where  the  great  mass  is  corrupt?  When  public 
spirit  is  extinct,  and  the  people  feel  no  interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  government,  there  is  no 
longer  any  security  for  the  fidelity  of  agents,  or  the 
execution  of  orders. 

January  17th.  Festival  of  St.  Anthony;  who 
interpreted  literally  the  injunction  of  the  Scripture, — 
"Go,  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature;" — and  who,  according  to  the 
legend,  like  another  Orpheus,  charmed  the  beasts 
of  the  desert  by  his  eloquence.  On  this  day  there 
was  a  general  blessing  of  horses.  A  priest  stands 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  with  a  long  brush, 
dipped  into  a  vessel  of  consecrated  water,  scatters 
the  holy  unction  upon  the  horses  as  they  are  driven 
up  to  receive  the  benediction.  All  the  equipages 
of  the  nobility,  splendidly  caparisoned  with  rib- 
bons, were  assembled  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
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mony.  The  best  defence  of  such  a  ceremony  will 
be  found  m  the  benefit  likely  to  result  to  the  objects 
of  it,  from  its  teaching  that  comprehensive  charity, 
which  includes  even  the  inferior  creatures,  in  the 
great  circle,  of  Christian  benevolence.  There  is 
something,  that  takes  a  delightful  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nation, in  the  simple  creed  of  the  untirtored  Indian, 

**  Who  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faitb^l  dog  shall  hear  him  company." 

Without  attempting  however  to  raise  the  mysterious 
veil,  which  is  drawn  over  the  lot  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  the  scale  of  creation,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
sympatiiize  with  any  doctrines,  that  inculcate  kind 
and  humane  feelings  towards  them. 

The  indolence  of  the  Romans  is  a  common  ^theme 
of  remark,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  be  well  founded. 
Something  must  be  allowed  them,  on  the  score  of 
their  climate,  the  natural  effect  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce listlessness  and  languor.  Still  more  should  be 
added,  on  account  of  their  government,  in  tiiie  spirit 
of  which  there  is  no  encouragement  given  to  indi- 
vidual industry,  %y  the  diffusion  of  equal  ri^ts. 
The  barrenness  of  the  Campagna  has  been  attri- 
buted to  this  national  indolence,  which  will  not  be 
at  file  pains  of  cultivating  it.  But  I  believe  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  attribute  the  absence  of 
cultivation  to  the  natural  want  of  fertility  in  the 
soil.     The  Roman  soldiers,  before  the  time  of 
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Hannibal,  in  comparing,  their  own  country  with 
that  of  the  Capuans,  argued  thus; — *'  An  aquium 
esse  dedUilios  suos  Ula  fertUitate  atqm  amcenitate 
perfrui  ;  se,  miHtando  fessos  in  pestUefiH  dtque  arida 
drca  urbem  solo  Iwtarif'    Liv.  lib.  7.  c.  38. 

In  many  particulars  the  modem  Romans  evince 
no  want  of  ingenuity  or  industry.  In  the  delicate 
and  laborious  workmanship  of  Mosaic :  in  engrav- 
ing in  all  its  branches ;  and  in  the  elegant  manu- 
facture of  cameos  out  of  oriental  shell ;  they  are 
very  industrious.  The  demand  for  articles  of  this 
kind  is  constant,  and  as  foreigners  are  the  principal 
customers,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  profits  are 
considerable,  and  that  they  flow  directly  into  the 
pockets  of  the  manufacturer.  This  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  promote  industry ;  namely,  that  there 
should  be  a  demand  for  the  productions  of  a  man's 
labour,  and  that  he  shall  have  a  security  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  work. 

The  Italians  are  admirable  drivers,  and  go  far 
beyond  our  whip-club.  I  have  seen  eight  horses 
in  hand,  trot  up  the  Corso;  and  have  heard  of 
twelve,  arranged  in  three  rows,  of  four  a-breast. 
Their  rule  of  ^^  road  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
ours ;  they  take  the  right  hand  in  meeting,  and  the 
left  in  passing ; — and  if  two  persons  are  in  an  open 
carriage,  or  on  a  coach-box  together ;  he  who 
drives,  will  in  defiance  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  sit  on  the  near  side. 
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,  18th.  A  grand  f fete  in  St  Peter's.  The  Pope 
was  borne  into- the  efaurch  on  the  i^oalders  ^f  men^ 
seated  in  his  chair  of  state,  contiqually  making  th^ 
si^  of  the  cross  in  the  air,  with  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  his  right  hand,  ats  he  passed  along.  Two 
pole-bearers,  with  splendid  fans  of  ostrich  feath^rs^ 
fixed  on  the  top  of  their  poles,  preceded  hiin$  and 
reminded  me  of  the  chief  mourner  of  Otah^te* 
The  red  flowing  robes  of  the  cardinals^  are  hiueb 
more  splendid  and  becoming,  than  the  sovereign 
white  satin  of  the  Pop^ ;  whicW  bespangled  as  it  is 
with  gold,  has  a  dingy  and  dirty  appearfuice,  at 
a  distance.  The  Giiard  Noble,  or  Pope's  Body 
Guard,  the  very  privates  of  which  are  composed  of 
the  nobility  of  Rome,  mustered  in  the  church  in  foU 
uniform,  and  kept  the  ground.  They  did  not  take 
off  their  hats,  and  the  oiUy  part  they  took  in  the 
worship,  was  to  kneel  down  at  the  word  of  comi- 
mand,  when  the  bell  announced  the  completion  of 
the  miracle  of  transubstantiation. 

A  strange  attendance  this,  for  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  Prince  of  Peltce  f ^- 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  apostles,  if  they  could 
return  to  this  world,  would  be  aible  to  recognise 
their  own  religion,  swelled  out  and  swaddled  as  it 
is,  in  the  Papal  Pontificals. 

It  is  copuanon  to  hear  of  the  attraction  and 
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fascination  of  the  Catholic  ceremonials ; — ^for  my 
part  I  think  massf  a  more  tiresome  business  than  a 
Quaker's  meeting. 

There  is  something  very  unsocial  in  tiie  whole 
transaction.  The  priest  turns  his  back  to  the 
people,  and  mumbles  the  prayers  to  himself.  There 
seems  to  be  no  community  of  worship,  except  in  the 
general  kneel  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  The 
people  have  no  functions  to  perform,  but  to  look 
on  at  a  spectacle,  which  is  to  me  the  most  fati- 
guing office  in  the  world. 

The  vespers,  of  which  music  forms  the  principal 
part,  are  more  attractive ;  thou^  one  qannot  listen 
to  the  chants  of  these  "  warbling  wethers,"  with- 
out feelings  of  indignation  at  the  system  which 
sanctions  such  a  school  of  music  ;  but  perhaps  a  go- 
vernment of  celibacy,  may  affect  to  believe  the  de- 
privation of  virility,  a  loss  of  small  importance. 

January  19th.  Lounged  away  the  morning  in 
the  Capitol.  This  modem  building  is  not  worthy  to 
crown  the  summit  of  the  **  Capitoli  immobile  saxum^'* 
as  the  Romans  in  the  pride  of  their  national  vanity » 
delighted  to  call  it.  But  what  is  now  become  of 
their  eternal  empire,  with  the  fables  of  Juventus, 
and  Terminus  J  which  were  to  them  sacred  article.^ 
of  faith  ? — "  The  wind  hath  passed  over  it  and  it 
is   gone  !" — This    devoted     attachment    to    their 
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country  is  perhaps  the  only  amiable  feature  in  the 
national  character  of  the  Romans.  With  what 
spirit  it  breaks  out  in  the  invocation  of  Horace ; 

Alme  Sol  curra  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas,  aliusque  et  idem 
Nasceris ;  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 

Visere  majusf 

thougH  in  these  very  lines,  there  is  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  that  jealous  hostility  towards  all  other 
nations,  with  which  this  love  of  their  own  country 
was  combined. 

It  may  be  very  amusing  to  read  their  history, 
now  that  we  are  out  of  the  reach,  of  that  grasp- 
ing and  insatiable  ambition,  which  must  have  ren- 
dered them  deservedly  hateful  to  their  contem- 
poraries. 

But,  Heaven  be  thanked,  the  bonds  of  Roman 
dominion  are  broken;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
any  future  attempt  to  revive  their  plans  of  univer- 
sal conquest,  maybe  as  unsuccessful  as  the  late 
imitation  of  them  by  the  French,  whose  Jacobinical 
watch-word,  of  "  War  to  the  Palace  and  Peace 
to  the  Cottage,"  was  closely  copied — (though  more 
insidiously  worded) — from  the  favourite  maxim  of 
the  Romans, 

"  Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos." 

This  Unaij  of  tfaieir  favourite  poet,  contains  a  com^ 
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plete  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  tiieir  foreign  po* 
licy; — a  truly  domineering  and  tyrailnical  spirit,-*- 
which  could  not  be  at  rest,  while  there  was  any 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe^  that  claimed 
the  rights  of  national  independence. 

In  the  square  of  the  Capitol,  is  the  famous 
equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurdius.  The  Horse 
is  very  spirited,  and  Michael  Angelo's  address  to 
it, — Cammina — is  still  quoted. 

Went  in  the  evening  to  the  Princess  Prossedi's. 
— A  select  ball. — Lucien  Buonaparte  and  his  bro- 
ther Louis,  with  their  respective  families  were 
present. 

January  20th.  This  morning  the  Princess's 
servant  called  for  a  fee.  This  is  the  custom  of 
Italy,  and  wherever  you  make  a  visit,  the  domes- 
tics call  the  next  day  to  levy  a  tax  upon  you. 

Called  on  the  Princess  Prossedi; — an  amiable 
and  interesting  woman.  She  is  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Lucien  Bonaparte  by  a  former  wife ;  and  it  is 
she,  who  refused  to  be  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of 
Spain.  This  match  was  proposed  to  her,  when 
she  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Emperor's  court,  during 
the  disgrace  and  exile  of  her  father;  but,  though 
she  was  alone,  and  subjected  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  whole  court,  and  at  last  assailed  by  the  menaces 
of  Napoleon  himself,  she  had  the  fiifmness  and 
courage  to  adhere  to  her  resolujtioni?  -  Her*  answer 
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to  an  inquiry,  if  she  did  not  feel  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  irritating  her  uncle  by  a  refusal, 
will  exjdainher  character; — 0  que  non!  on  craint 
ptUj^cekd  qu'on  u'esfime  pas. 

The  Buonaparte  family  muster  strongly  at  Rome. 
Madame  Mire  is  said  to  be  immensely  rich ;  Louis 
has  bought  a  large  tract  on  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and 
'  Lucien  has  a  spacious  palace  iti  (he  Via  Condotti. 
Whatever  his  political  sins  may  hare  been,  his  do- 
mestic life  is  irreproachable.  He  lives  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  all  the  branches  of  which  assemble  in 
the  evemng  at  hin  house,  which  is  open  also  to 
strangers,  who  have  been  properly  introduced  to 
tiim. 

His  wife  must  onee  have  been  a  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  she  still  retains  all  that  fas- 
cination of  manner,  which  is  the  best  part  of 
beauty. 

JanMry  21st.  The  first  day  of  the  Carnival; — 
or  rather  the  first  of  the  last  eight  days  of  the 
Carnival,  which  are  the  paroxysm  of  the  fun,  and 
the  folly  of  this  seasM  Af  rejoicing.  But,  as  eight 
aonsecdtive  days  of  festivities  might  be  too  fatigu- 
ing,  occasional  resting  dajrs  intervene,  to  give 
time  for  the  spirits  to  rally ; — arid  then,  when  the 
season  of  indulgenqe  is  over, — Lent  and  fasting 
begili.  Tti^  is  wisely  contrived,  for  after  an  ex- 
<^^^  nfj%nstit>i|,  fasting  succeeds  as  a  relief,  rather 
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than  a  privation.  Whatever  Lent  may  be  to  the 
many,  it  is  no  light  matter  to  the  strict  Catholics. 
The  present  Pope,  who  is  most  exemplary  in  all 
religious  observances,  keeps  Lent  with  the  most 
rigid  abstemiousness. 

The  usual  exhibition  has  not  been  given  this 
morning  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. — It  is  customary 
that  an  execution  should  take  place  on  this  day, 
as  an  e<fifying  prelude  to  the  gaieties  of  the 
Carnival,  but  there  is  no  criminal  ready  for  the 
guillotine. 

Jammry  22nd.  Second  day  of  the  Carnival. 
The  Corso  is  the  grmid  scene  of  foolery.  Here, 
two  lines  of  carriages,  filled  with  grotesque 
figures  in  masks,  drive  up  and  down;  while  the 
middle  of  the  street  is  thronged  with  a  multitude 
of  masqueraders.  I  have  seen  little  fun,  and  no 
humour, — except  in  a  few  English  maskers. — All 
that  Corimie  says  of  the  skill  and  vivacity  of  the 
Italians  in  supporting  characters  of  masquerade, 
I  suspect,  to  be  fudge  and  nonsense. 

I  doubt  whether  a  May-day  in  England  be  not 
quite  as  amusing  as  the  Carnival.  All  that  the 
people  do,  is  to  pelt  each  other  with  sugar  plums, — 
as  they  are  called, — though  they  are  really  made 
of  lime.  When  a  stoppage  takes  place  amongst 
the  carriages,  which  is  frequently  thetcase,  those 
that  are  alongside  of  one  another,  mig^  be  compared 
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to  two  ships  in  an  engagement,— such  is  the  fury 
of  the  fire.  One  can  bear  being  pelted  by  the 
natives,  for  they  throw  these  missiles  hghtly  and 
pla)rfuUy, — ^but  the  Enghsh  pelt  with  all  the  vice 
and  violence  of  school-boys,  and  there  was  an 
eye  nearly  lost  in  the  battle  of  this  morning. 

The  conclusion  of  the  day's  entertainment  is  the 
horse  race.  There  is  a  discharge  of  cannon  as  a 
signal  for  the  carriages  to  quit  the  Corso.  The 
street  is  soon  cleared,  and  the  horses  are  brought 
out.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  their  eagerness 
and  emulation,  indeed  they  seem  to  enjoy  the 
scene,  as  much  as  the  spectators.  To-day,  one  of 
them  in  its  impatience  to  start,  broke  from*  its 
keeper,  leaped  the  barrier,  and  set  off  alone.  Five 
started  afterwards,  and,  for  the  first  two  hundred 
yards,  they  seemed  to  run  against  one  another  with 
thorough  good-will;  but  being  without  riders,  they 
find  out  long  before  they  get  to  the  end  of  tiie  Corso^ 
which  is  a  mile  long,  that  their  speed  is  entirely 
optional.  Many  of  them  therefore  take  it  very 
({uietly; — the  greatest  fool  runs  fastest,  and  winsr 
the  race. 

Every' sort  of  stimulant  is  applied  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  rider.  Little  bells  are  tied  about  them^ 
and  a  sort  of  self-acting  spur  is  contrived,  by  sus- 
pending a  barbed  weight  to  a  strings  which,  in  its 
vibrations^  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  horse. 
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strikes  constantly  against  his  flanks.  The  pecf)te 
encourage  them  by  cbouts  from  all  sides ;  but  the 
most  efficacious  and  the  most  crudi  of  the  means 
employed,  is  the  application  of  a  squib  of  gun- 
powder to  the  poor  animal's  tail,  or  a  piece  of 
lighted  touch-paper  to  some  raw  part  of  his  bide. 

In  the  evening  a  piasked  ball;— ^where  I  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  find  any  thing  like  the  well  sup- 
ported characters,  which  we  occasionally  see  at 
a  masquerade  in  England.  There  were,  in  fact,  no 
characters  at  all ; — ^nothing  but  a  mob  of  masks  and 
dominos. 

January  23d.  A  day's  rest  from  the  Camival.--- 
Drove  to  the  Borghese  villa. — The  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a 
better  taste,  than  I  have  yet  seen  in  Italy.  The 
trees  in  the  shrubberies  are  allowed  to  grow  as 
nature  prompts  them,  witliout  being  clipped  and 
cut  into  all  sorts  of  grotesque  figures. 

The  villa  is  deserted  not  only  by  its  owner,  but 
by  the  famous  statues,— the  Household  Gods, — 
which  it  once  possessed.  Casts  now  occupy  the 
pedestals  of  the  original  marbles,  which  were  sold 
by  the  Prince  of  iBorghese  to  Napoleon,*  and  still 
remain  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

We  went  in  the  evening  to  crtie  of  the  Theatres 
to  hear  an  Improvisatric6.  She  was  a  young  and 
pretty  girl  of  seventeen.     Hie  subjects  had  been 
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written  by  the  aadience  on  siipp  of  paper »  and  put 
into  an  urn,  to  be  drawn  out  as  occasion  required. 
She  recited  three  poems.  The  subject  of  the  first 
was,  the  Sacrifice  of  IpMgema  ; — ^the  next,  the 
Cestus  of  Venm  ;-^and  the  last,  Sappho  pratnts  a 
wreath  of  flowers  to  Phaon^  was  rendered  more  dif- 
ficult, by  supplying  her  with  the  final  words  of  each 
stanza,  which  she  was  to  fill  up  with  sense  and 
rhymes.  The  final  words,  which  were  given  ^by 
the  audience,  were  all  to  end  in  ore  ;— *I  gave  as 
the  concluding  word  of  the  last  stanza,  sartare  ;  and 
if  one  might  judge  from  the  laughter  and  applause 
of  the  audience,  for  I  confess  I  could  not  follow 
her,  she  brought  it  in  with  a  very  ingenious  turn. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  poems,  she  called 
upon  the  audience  indiscriminately  for  a  word,  as 
the  subject  of  a  stanza,  which  she  inunediately  re- 
cited, making  every  line  rhyme  with  the  word  pro- 
posed.-*^She  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  moment ; 
and,  when  she  did  hesitate,  i^e  get  out  of  her  diffi- 
culties most  triumphantly.  Drudo  was  the  word 
that  seemed  to  puzzle  her  most ;  at  least,  she  made 
an  attempt  to  evade  it;  but  it  was  pressed  upon  her 
by  the  audience. 

Upon  the  whole  it  was  a  wonderful  performance; 
far  though  I  could  iK>t  catch  all  die  said,  one  might 
judge  of  the  merit  of  such  a  performance,  by  the  t 
effect  produced  upon  the  audience.     Besides^  though 
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words  may  add  a.^eat  deal,  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  expression  of  sentiment ; — 
the  language  of  gestures  and  features,  and  tones  is 
universal,  and.  by  the  aid  of  thesei,  it  was  easy  to 
foUow  the  story  of  Iphigenia  perfectly. 

After  the  subject  of  a  poem  was  proposed,  she 
walked  about  the  stage  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
then  burst  out,  with  all  the  seeming  fervour  of 
inspiration,  chanting  her  stanzas  in  a  recitative 
tone,  accompanied  by  music. 

Her  enunciation  and  action  were  a  little  too 
vehement  for  an  English  taste,  and  conveyed  an 
idea  of  vulgarity;  but  of  this  it  is  impossible  to 
judge,  without  knowing  more  of  the  national  stand- 
ard of  good-breeding. 

Jantmry  24th.  Of  the  Palace  and  Baths  of 
Titus  there  are  still  many  interesting  remains. — It 
was  in  the  time  of  Raphael,  that  the  groiip  of  Lao- 
coon  was  discovered  here,  and  that  several  sub- 
terraneous chambers  were  opened,  containing  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  painted  ceilings,  in  excellent 
preservation.  Raphael  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
all  he  could  from  these  paintings,  for  his  own  de- 
signs in  the  Vatican,  and  then  to  have  filled  up  the 
ruins  again. — However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain, 
that  they  were  not  again  excavated  till  the  year 
1776 ;  and,  it  is  to  the  French,  that  we  owe  the 
interesting  discoveries,  that  have  been  made  since 
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that  time.  They  set  about  the  .*work  in  good  ear- 
nest, and  they  have  furnished  ample  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
imperial  establishments.  The  colours  on  the  ceil* 
ings  are,  in  some  instances,  as  fresh,  as  if  they  had 
l)een  painted  yesterday ;  and  the  whole  subject  of 
the  picture  is  often  very  intelligible, — as  is  the  casa 
in  the  amours  of  Mars  and  Sylvia.  There  is  a 
painting  on  the  end  wall  of  one  of  the  passages, 
representing  a  continuation  of  the  passage,  which 
shews^  that  the  Romans  were  not  sq  ignorant  of 
linear  perspective,  as  it  has  been  supposed. — In 
another  passage,  leading  to  the  baths,  which  was 
excavated  by  the  French,  and  which,  as  it  would 
seem,  had  ijever  before  been  explored,  since  tiie 
original  wreck  which  buried  it  in  ruins,  was  found 
this  scrawl,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
ancient  inscription,  and  which,  as  it  is  under  the 
veil  of  a  learned  language,  I  shall  venture  to  trans- 
cribe ; 

DVODECIM    DECS,  ET  DIANAM,    ET   JOVEM  OPTVMVM 

MAXVMVM,  HABEAT  IRATOS,  QVISfiVIS  HIC 

MINXERIT  AVT  CACAVERIT. 

The  baths  seem  to  have  been  fitted  up  with  the 
greatest  magnificence. — There  are  traces  of  Mosaic 
pavem^it,  and  there  was  a  coating  of  marble  car- 
ried about  ten  feet  hi^,  probably  to  prevent  the 
painted  walls  from  being  injured  by  the  splashing  of 
the  water. 
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In  one  of  the  rmms,  the  bath  it$elf  remains ;— it 
is  a  eir^ular  basin  of  ciboui  twrenty-^ur  feet  in  dift* 
meter. 

"i^Heie  too  they  shew,  ^hat  is  said  to  be  a  part  of. 
tht^House  of  Mfecenas.*-^It  is  a  eurioics  specimen 
of  flie  perfection  of  Roman  brick-work,  in  com- 
jrfete  ^  pifeserration ;  the  poiitting  of  which  is  as« 
pierfect,  as  if  it  had  been  just  finished  by  the  mason, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  modern  workmani^ip,  of 
the  same  materials,  would  bear  a  comparison  with 
it.  The  bricks  are  drfferenfly  shaped  front  our  own, 
and  do  not  exceed  two  meh^s  in  thickness. 

The  third  day  of  tiie  Carnival.— Went  to  see  the 
horses  c6me  in,  which  Was  a  very  tathe '  business. 
All  the  rivalry  is  iti  the  start. — The  reref  sie*  of  an 
EInglish  Horse-race. — There  the  start  is  noticing, 
and  the  contest  is  reserved  for  the  goal. 

Jamuzfy  25.  Another  respite  from  the  Car- 
nival. -^Drove  at  midnight  to  see  the  Coliseum  by 
moonlight ; — but  what  can  I  say  of  the  Coliseum  ? 
It  must  be  seen; — to  describe  it  I  should  have 
thought  impossible,  if  I  had:  not  read  Maiifred.  To 
see  it  aright,  as  the  Poet  of  the  North  tells  us,  of 
the  fair  Melrose,  one  "  must  see  it  by  the  pale 
moonligjit.'-  The  stiBness  of  ni^, — the  whisper- 
ing echoes, — the  mo(»alig]»t  Aadowsy — and  Ibe  awM 
grandeur  of  the  impen(iUBng  naftis,^  form  a  scene  of 
romantic  sublimity,  siiteh  aaByrod  ako^e  eaa  descrite 
as  it  deserves.     His  description  is  the  very  thing 
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itself  ;-*-*but  what  cannot  he  cb  oii  mtti  n  mibje<)t, 
when  his  pen  is  like  the  wand  of  Moses,  whose  touch 
can  produce  waters  even  from  the  barren  rock ! 

A  Hum  should  go  alone,  t»  enjoy,  in  full  pctffM^ 
tion,  all  the  enchantment  of  this  moonlight  s6lfti6; 
and,  if  it  do  not  excite  in  him  emotions,  that  he  i^er 
fdt  before,-— let  him  return  home  without  delay, — 
eat  his  supper  ,*-Hsaylus  prfiyers, — and  thankHeaven, 
tiiat  he  has  not  one  sii^e  grain  of  romance  or  en- 
thusiasm, in  his  whole  composition/ 

If  he  be  fond  of  moralizing, — the  Papal  senti- 
nels, that  now  mount  guard  here, — 9iad  the  Cross,  *- 
which  has  been  set  up,  in  the  centre  of  tiie  amphi- 
theatre, to  protect  these  imperiid  remains  from  further 
spoliatioi^ — in  the  yery  spot,  where  the  Disciples- of 
that  despised  Cross  were  most  cruelly  persecuted  ;-^ 
imd  the  inscription  which  it  bears,  "  Baciando  la 
8.  Croce  ii  actpmtano  duecento  giomi  di  indul- 
gen;2ra,"-^wiU  furnish  him  witti  ample  materials  for 
reflection. 

January  27th.  Fifth  day  of  the  Camiyal. — 
Tiresome  repetition  of  the  same  foolery. -~It  may 
be  however,  that  I  find  it  ^l,  because  I  am  didl 
myself,  for  the  Italians  seem  to  engoy  it  rastly. 

Escaped  from  the  noisy  crowd  of  the  Corso,  to 
the  silent  solitude  of  the  Coliseum;  where  you  can 
scarcely  believe  that  you  are  within  five  minutes 
walk  of  such  a  scene  of  uproar.  Considecmg  the 
depredaliow^  which  have,  foir  so  many  ages  been 
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committed  upon  this  pile,  it  is  wonderful  that  so 
much  remains^.  It  is  certain,  that  Paul  II.  built  the 
palace  of  St.  Mark, — Cardii^al  Ricario  the  Chan- 
cery jT-and  Paul  III.  the  Famese  palace, — with, 
materials  from  this  mine.  The  Barberini  palace 
is  also  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
stock; — "  et  quod  non  fecerunt  Barbaric  fecere 
Barberini."  I  believe  however,  that  this  conceit 
is  the  only  authority  for  the  fact,  and  truth  has 
been  often  sacrificed  to  a  conceit. 

At  last,  to  prevent  further  depredations,  it  was 
consecrated.  The  present  Pope  is  doing  much  to, 
prevent  dilapidation;  but  like  his  predecessors  he 
seems  to  have  but  little  reliance  on  the  memory  of 
mankind,  for  he  defaces  all  his  works  with  an  in-, 
scription ;  though  it  is  conceived  in  a  more  modest 
taste  than  former  inscriptions;  and  instead  of — 
murdficentia^ — he  is  content  with, — Cura  Pii  VII. 

Much  has  been  written  on  thp  subject  of  the 
holes,  which  are  scattered  all  over  the  building; 
but,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  they  were  made  to  ex- 
tract the  metal,  used  to  fasten  the  stones  together. 
In  many  of  these  holes  some  small  fragments  of 
lead  and  iron  are  still  remaining. 

It  must  have  been  a  noble  sight,  to  see  this  vast 

Amphitheatre  filled  with    spectators. — The  very 

lowest  computation  allows,  that  it  would  contain 

eighty  thousand. 

.  There  was  an  awning  to  protect  them  from  the 
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8un  and  llie  rain;  of  which  Lucretius  gives  a  de- 
scription in  his  fourth  book;  and  that  capricious 
tyrant,  Caligula,  is  described  by  Suetonius,  as 
venting  his  spleen,  by  ordering  this  canopy  to  be 
withdrawn.  ''  Oladiatorio  munere,  reductis  mftsr- 
dum  Jlagrantissmo  Sole  vdts,  emitti  querujfwm 
vetabat. 

The  order  and  arrangement  of  the  seats  are  still 
distinguishable,  and  nothing  can  be  more  admirably 
contrived  than  the  vomitories,  for  facilitating  tibe 
ingress  and  egress  of  all  classes,  to  and  from  their 
respective  seats,  without  disorder  or  confusion. 
There  was  probably  an  upper  gallery  for  the, multi- 
tude, of  which  there  are  now  no.  remains. 

Between  the  arches,  numbered  xxxviii  and  xxxix» 
there  is  one,  which  is  not  only  without  any  num- 
ber at  all,  but  is  also  deficient  in  the  entablature ; 
whence,  it  is  concluded,  that  this  was  tiie  entrance 
to  the  passage,  which  led  to  the  palace  of  Titus ; 
by  which  the  Emperor  had  his  private  approach  to 
tiie  amphitheatre. 

Excavation  has  also  discovered  the  subterraneous 
passage,  by  which  the  Emperors  had  a  secret  com- 
munication with  the  palace  of  the  Palatine ;— and 
it  was  here,  that  Commodus  was  attacked  by  the 
conspirators. 

It  was  jffobably  the  sight  of  the  Coliseum,  the 
wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  as  St.  Peter-s,  is  of  the 
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modem  city ;  that  struek  Poggio  witti  the  adfliira^ 
iion,  he  so  wdl  de«;ribes  in  bis  work  De  earUUde 
Fortunw.  "  Prmenti  cero,  nwwn  iictu,  nihil  m* 
mimdty  vere  major  fuit  Roma^  mqjorcsqtie  sunt  rdU 
quia  qfiam  rebar.  Jam  nm  orbem  ab  hoc  urbe 
don^mj  sedtam  sero  domit&m,  mirar.**'  By  the 
way.  Gibbon  attributes  these  words  to  Petrarch^ 
but  if  tfiey  be  his,  Po^o  has  adoj^ted  them  without 
acknowledgment. 

It  is  indeed  a  glorious  ruin,  and  one  may  sympa^^ 
thize  with  the  superstitious  enthusiasm,  that  believed 
*'  Quamdiu  etabit  Cdysem^  stabit  et  Roma  ;  quando 
cadeA  Colysem,  cadet  Roma  ;  qmmdo  cadet  Roma 
cadet  et  mtmdus.'* 

28th.  Sbsih  day  of  the  caroival. — Sat  wa  hour 
in  the  Borghese  f^lace,  before  the  charming  sibyl 
of  Dominichino,  which  is  one  of  the  very  sweetest 
pictures  in  the  world.  Afterwards  to  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus  Agonalis, 
which,  by  an  easy  transition  through  Agona, 
NagonUj  has  become  Navona.  Near  here  is  the 
ancient  statue,  which  has  been  called  after  the 
Tailor  Pasquin,  who  lived  near  the  place  where  it 
was  discovered ;  and  who,  besides  indulging  him- 
self in  satiricid  raillery  against  all  the  world,  has 
had  the  honour  of  giving  his  name  to  all  subsequent 
effusions  of  the  same  kind.  The  floating  capital 
of  wit  may  be  estimated  by  the  squibs  and  ept- 
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grams,  which  are  still  occasienally  affixed  to  thi^ 
statue.  A  man  called  Caesar  lately  married  a  girl 
of  the  name  of  Roma^-^otii  common  names  in 
Rome.  Tliey  lived  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  close  to 
Pasquin's  statue,  where  was  found  next  morning,  tbe 
following  advice : 

CavCy  CasaVy  ne  tua  Roma 
respubiicafiat ! 

The  man  replied  the  next  day  *  ; 

GsMr  imperat  I 

But  his  antagonist  immediately  rejoined : 

/ 

Ergo  coronahUur, 

29th.  Seventh  day  of  the  carnival. — The  hbrses 
started  with  more  animation  than  ever. — The  in- 
stant they  were  off,  one  of  the  booths  opposite  to 
us  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash.  There  was 
something  awfully  teirific  in  the  general  scream  of 
many  hundreds  of  people,  who  all  sunk  down  in  one 
heap  of  confusion.  No  lives  lost.^ — The  extent  of 
the  misfchief  was  a  few  broken  limbs.  Luck  is 
every  thing  in  this  world. — I  had  wished  much  to 
tak^ny  place  on  this  booth,  and  was  with  difficulty 

*  Upon  the  late  entry  of  the  Bmperor  of  Austria  ipto  Rome, 
the  followmg  squib  appeared  on  Pasquin's  statue : — 

Oaitdkm  urlmffletrnprcvindarum,  risustnundi, 

M9 
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persuaded  by  my  comjpanibn,  to  prefer  the  oppositet 

one.  .:; 

Masked  ball  in  the  evening  at  the  Teabro  Al^erti. 
I  am  quite  amazed  at  the  didhiess  of  this  sort  of 
entertainment,  in  a  country,  where  the  people  are 
so  distinguished  for  liveliness  and -wit  in  their  com- 
mon conversation.  You  would  suppose,  from  the 
animation  of  feature,  and  vehemence  of  gesticula- 
tion, between  two  men  in  the  street,  that  they  were 
discussing  some  question  of  vital  interest ;  but  upon 
inquiry,  you  find  they  have  been  talking  of  Ihe 
weather,  or  some  such  matter.  But,  at  these  balls 
there  is  little  talking; — perhaps  some  more  se- 
rious business  may  be  going  on; — for  this  is  the 
great  season  of  intrigue.  .  Men  and  women 
assume  the  dresses  and  the  characters  of  each 
other.  The  mask  enables  the  lady  to  speak  her 
mind  freely,  and  whatever  her  fancy  may  be,  if  she 
fail  of  success,  it  is  not  through  any  backwardness 
on  her  part.  The  mask  does  away  all  distinctions 
of  rank,  as  well  as  of  sex,  and  the  liberty  and  equa- 
lity of  the  carnival  seem  to,  have  a  close  affinity 
with  the  license  of  the  Saturnalia^ — or  High  Life 
below  Stairs  J — of  the  ancient  Romans. 

January  30th  and  31st.  English  NoyJlber 
weather.     Cold  rain.     Confined  to  the  house. 

February  1st.     Passed  the  morning  in  the  Vati- . 
can.     There  is  an  alabaster  urn,  (found  in  the 
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Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  supposed  to  oontain 
his  a^es,)  in  the  gallery  of  Vases.  The  busts  of 
Cato  and  Portia,  (if  indeed  they  have  been  rightly 
so  called)  are  interesting  portraiti^; — but  one  has 
been  so  accustomed  to  associate  Eemble's  noble 
physiognomy,  with  our  idea  of  Cato,  that  one  feels 
a  little  disappointment  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
bust,  which  has  not  that  strongly  marked  cast  of  fea- 
tures, which  we  call  Roman.  The  moral  expression, 
however,  is  that  of  the  severe  inflexible  integrity, 
the  "  esse  quam  videri,''  which  Sallust  describes,  in 
his  beautiful  contrast  between  Cato  and  Caesar. 

Attended  vespers  at  St.  Peter's  ;^ — the  favourite 
lounge  of  the  English  ladies  on  Sunday  evening. 

In  the  morning  they  attend  the  English  church, 
which  is  now  established,  with  an  eclat,  that  scan- 
dalizes'  all  orthodox  Catholics. — The  English  pre- 
sumed so  far  upon  their  favour  with  the  Pope,  as 
to  make  an  application  to  Consalvi,  to  authorize 
the  institution  of  a  place  of  worship,  according  to 
tiie  rites  of  tiie  church  of  England.  The  Cardinal's 
answer^  might  have  been  anticipated..  *'  I  cannot 
authorize  what  would  be  directly  in  opposition  to 
tiie  principles  of  our  religion,  and  the  laws  of  the 
stat^but  the  government  will  not  interfere  *  with 
any  thing  you  do  quietiy  amongst  yourselves,  as 
long  as  it  is  done  with  propriety."  The  English 
church  has  aecor^ngly  been  set  up,  and  boasts  a 
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very  mimferous  congregation.-^Tte  Aoor  is  tfarong* 
ed  with  as  many  carriages,  fte  a  new  £ancy  dbapel 
in  London;  but  though  the  Popcsr  and  Cardinal 
Consalvi  ^eem  inclined  to  let  the  English  do  any 
thing,  the  imiltitude  regard  thispennissioQ,  as  a  maHf 
and  an  abomination. 

Our  fair  country-women,  not  icootoit  Irith  cele- 
bratitig  the  rites  of  an  heretical  church  Under  the 
very  nose  of  the  Pope,  go  in  the  evening  and  elbow 
the  Catholics  out  of  their  own  chapd  in  St.  Pete's. 
This  attendance  might  at  first  htve  heen  attributed 
to  devotional  feelmgs ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  :mu«€  is 
over,  the  ladies  make  thenr  courtesy,  and  leave  the 
priests  to  fiiiifib  their  prayOrs  by  tixemselves,  whiie 
they  parade  up  and  down  the  Caithedral;  winch 
then  becomes  the  fashionable  promenade. 

After  vespers,  on  Sundays,  all  the  equipages  in 
Rome  are  to  be  found  in  the  Corso,  which  then  an- 
swers to  our  own  Hyde  Park ;  and  perhaps  there 
are  few  places  in  the  world,  where  so  many  splen- 
did equipages  are  to  be  seen/  as  at  Rome;  in  the 
number  and  appearance  of  the  horses,  and  in  the 
rich  liveries  of  the  trains  of  domestics,  and  running 
fodtmen. 

February  2nd.  Holy-day.  Grand  ceremony  of 
the  Pope  blessing  the  candles. — Hence,  Candle- 
mas-day ;  after  the  blessing,  each  Catholic  received 
his  candle,  and  there  was  a  procession  from  the 
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chufdi. — The  second  of  February  is  a  gloomy  day 
iji  H,ome;  it  has  a  blacl^  miurk  in  the  calendar, 
and  is  m^o^rablie  in  the  history  of  national  eala« 
mities. — BbHH  at  Liady  N's.^ — It  was  to  have  com- 
»aiced  vt  qpne  o'clock,  but,  out  of  deference  to 
the  Cd.tbolic  guests,  it  was  postponed  till  midnight, 
that  no  infrmgem^  mi^  be  cogumtted  upon  the 
Holy-day. 

The  English  ladies  have  metamorphosed  Rome 
into  a  watering  place. — One  .or  other  of  them  is 
*'  of  home''  every  evenings  and  there  axe  balls  twice 
or  thrice  a  week«-^The  nupber  .of  English,  at  pre- 
sent in  ti^me,  is  estimated  tft  about  0,QQO,  and  it  is 
said,  that  the  kiflux  of  wealth  occasioned  by  their 
residence,  has  so  increased  the  supply  of  money, 
as  to  produce  some  abatement  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest We  ajre  in  higjii  favour  here. — Inglese  is 
a  passport  every  where. — The  Pope  se^ns  to  be 
one  of  Ihe  few  sovereigns  in  Europe,  who  retain 
any  sense  of  gratitude,  for  the  good  offices  of 
En^and.  The  4iifer€;nce  of  sentiment,  in  the  Rp- 
mw  aidd  Neapolitan  courts,  towards  us,  was  illus- 
tratedy  in  the  most  marked  manner,  by  their  res- 
pective treatment  of  the  nayal  ^cers,  who  were 
&(eiat  by  Lord  Exmouth,  wi^  the  Italian  slaves,  re- 
deepied  at  Algiers. 

,The  partiality  of  the  Pope  to  the  English  ex- 
cites the  jealousy  of  the  natives ;  and  perhaps  with 
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some  reason.  At  all  ceremonies  and  speotades/ 
the  guard  allow  the  English  to  pass  over  tiiat  line, 
which  is  impassable  to  tiie  Italians,  and  I  have, 
more  than  once,  heard  a  native  jJead,  Inglese^  as  a 
passport  to  follow  me ;  seats  are  prefmred  for  the 
ladies,  of  which  they  are  not  backward  in  avail- 
ing themselves,  and  I  have  almost  expected,  on 
some  occasions,  to  see  them,  elbow  the  Pope  out 
of  his  own  Chair  rf  State. 

Febnutry  3rd.  Shrove  Tuesday ; — tiie  last  day 
and  winding  up  of  the  Carnival. — It  was  formerly 
the  custom,  to  carry  a  funeral  procession  of  dead 
harlequin,  on  this  expiration  of  the  Carnival.--^ 
This  however  is  now  discontinued,  but,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  horse-race  on  this  day,  every  body 
carries  a  taper,  and  ilie  great  fim  seems  to  consist, 
in  lighting  your  taper  at  your  neighbour's  candle, 
and  then  blowing  out  bis  flame. 

So  much  for  the  Carnival  of  Rome; — of  which 
one  has  heard  tales  of  wonder,  from  the  days  of 
our  nursery ; — and  indeed  it  is  only  fit  for  the  nur- 
sery. Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  duldi^, 
and  there  is  very  little  mixture  of  wit  or  humour 
to  make  the  childishness  amusing. 

February  4th.*  A  A  Wednesday.  Ceremony  m 
the  Pope's  chapel, — Sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the 
heads  of  the  Cardinals. — Mass  as  usual. — I  have' 
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declined  being  presented  to  his  Holiness,  thiiAdng 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  that,  when  the  kiss^ 
ing  the  toe  is  1^  out,  the  ceremony  is  deprived  of 
all  its  amusement. 

As  Eho^land  has  no  reinresentative  at  Rome,  the 
Abb^'Taylor,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  undertakes  the 
ofSce  of  presenting  the  English.  The  Pope  re- 
ceives them,  by  six  at  a  time,  in  Ub  own  private 
apartment,  in  the  plain  dress  of  his  order,  without 
any  pomp  or  state.  The  Italians  dislike  perfumes, 
and  the  Pope  has  a  particular  antipathy  to  musk. 
On  tiie  last  presentation,  one  of  the  coaxpuny 
was  hi^ly  scented  with  this .  odour,  and  Fim  was 
constrained  to  dismiss  the  party  almost  imme- 
diately. 

February  5th.  My  health  grows  <  worse  and 
worse.  >  Constairt  irritation. — Day  without  rest,— 
night  without  sleq>; — at  least,^— sleep  without  re- 
pose, and  rest  without  recreation. 

If  life,  with  health  and  wealth,  and  all  ^'  apjdi- 
ances  and  means  to  1)obt,"  be  ndthing  but  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit;  what  is  it  alas!  when  de- 
prived of  an  these  embellishments? 

February  6th.  Beautifiil  day.-— The  sun  shines 
upon  every  thing  but  me. — ^My  spirits  are  as  dark 
as  November ; — but  levius  fit  patkniia.  Went  to 
the  Borghese  Palace,  to  see  and  admire  again  Do« 
minichino's  Si^/.*— His  Chasse  of  Diana  too  is  a 
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superb  pidur6.-**Raphaers  Deposition  from  the 
Cross  hBS  too  mudli  of  hi*  first  mamier  in  the  ese« 
eution;^-lboagh  it  i»  a  i)Obl0  w(^  in  coneeptiou 
and.  design.  Here  is  a  fine  collection  of  Titians  i-^^ 
but,  wiib  all  their  glowing  beauties,  I  doubt,  wbe- 
tiier  the  Venetiio  piaiitters  erer  give  us  more  than 
tile  bodieSf^^eiiiiet  of  women,  or  of  Bien. 

F^inmryUti  and  8th.  Vjery  unwell  ;r— but  De^ 
iaocritus  was  a  wiser  man  than  HeraeUtus.  Those 
are  the  wiiert,  and  ihe  happi^t^  wb^  can  pass 
tiirough  life  as  a  plsy;  and^ — ^witb<pt  ma^kig  a 
iarce  of  it,  and  tiirmng  ev^  thin^  into  ridi^uler^ 
or  running  into  the  <^po£dte  extrieme  of  tragedy fr-^ 
Gonsider  the  whole  period,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
coffin,  as  a  weU-bred  comedy ; — and  maintain  a 
dieerM  smile  to  the  v<ery  last  scene.-^For,  what  is 
happiness,  but  a  will-o^he^whisp,  a  delusion  ;•*— a 
ten-a  incogmta,.^n  pursuit  of  wihidh  thousands  s^e 
tempted  out  of  the  harbour  of  tnmquiillity,  to  be 
tossed  about,  the  sport  of  the  windiEl  of  passion,  and 
the  waves  of  disappointment,  to  be  wreidied  per- 
haps  at  last,  on  the  roclcs  of  despair ;— --unless  they 
be  provided  with  the  she^anchor  of  religion^-'— the 
only  anchor  thai  will  hold  in  .all  weathers.  This 
is  a  v^y  stiiqpid  allegory,  but  it  was  preached  to  me 
tins  morning,  by  a  beaii^ul  piece  of  sculpture,  in 
the  sUidio  of  Maximilien  Laboureur.  A  female 
figure  of  Hope  hafi  Jaid  aside  hejr  anchor,  and  is 
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feedii^  a  iDonstrous  ohimera.  Hie  care  and  Mlir 
citude  ^  Hope,  in  teadlng  this  frightfid  creatutre^ 
are  sio&ft  happily  expressed ;  and,  if  all  straes  spoke 
as  affiBctingly  as  this^  Sbakspeiupe's  phrase,  of 
*'  Sehmm  in  stomij"  would  b^.  BU»l9  IntdKigiUt 
than  it  is.  /  ^ 

February  9iii.  Wheti  Ihe  mind  is  M  of  fert  Ifiid 
fever,  the  best  remedy  4^  t0  put  the  body  in  motion, 
which,  by  establishiiig  an  equilibrimli,  bdiwe^ti  the 
<3wo,  may  perhaps  restore  something  iike  Iraaqnj^ 
fity  to  the  wholo  system.  It  ifBM  w4tii  tins  hope 
Ihsl;  I  left  Bome,  befoite  (ky-bi^ak^  On  my  way  <io 
Naples^  as  fast  al  four  wheds^  md  su^teen  logs 
would  curry  me  ;'-HaBd  there  is  Bothmg  Uke  &6 
rattling  of  wJleels,  to  acar6  tawray  idue  devils.  Tbb 
road  is  excellent;  abd  the  postmg,  jiowever  dt>- 
fecthre  it  Aiay  be^  in  the  appearance  and  api^ointr 
ments  of  the  horses,  is  in  pomt  of  eelecity^  eqiMd  to 
that  on  the  be^t  regidated  rtaid  in  England. 

The  -Pont&K  Marsha,  of  ^Incb  4m»  has  lieArd 
sudb  idpeadfti)  BctoiOBM,  latppeMeA  to  me  to  diffiiHr 
but  litUe  %om  mmiy  ^parts  fof  Caoibrid^Inre ;  bit 
the  livid  aspect  Of  the  iimsertible :  inhabittuitB  idf  M» 
region  is  d  shocking  pnaof  of  itsiimwhotesotnetiess.*'*^- 
The  shbft,  blut  ftatbetic  reply,  xnade  to  am  inquidiig 
tniveUer,  «9  wdt  known. -^''  How  do  you  maai^ 
tb  Kve  here^"  said  he,  to  a.>|[Roup  of  these  imuiiftted 
epedtves  ;*— **  We  die  I''— The  iexc^ot  road  wtncfli 
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runs  tibroEigh  tibese  manges,  for  twenty-five  miles,  in 
A  direct  line,  as  strai^t  as  an  arrow,  was  ihe  work 
of  the  late  Pope,  Pius  VI.,  for  which  he  will  receive 
the  thanks  of  every  traveller,  but  this,  like  most  of 
his  other  undertakings,  exposed  him  to  the  satire  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  it  became  a  proverb^  when 
talking  of  sums  expended  in  extravagance,  to  say, 
'*  sono  andate  alle  paludi  Pontine." 

We  reached  Terracina  early  in  the  evening, — 
the  ancient^^nxtir  of  the  Romans ;  its  situation  is 
strikingly  beautiful,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines^ 
and  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  it  is 
backed,  as  Horace  has  accurately  described,  ^^  saxis 
late  candmHbus.**  We  wero  induced  to  halt  here, 
by  the  rq)resentations  that  were  made  to  us  of  the 
dangers  of  travelling  after  dark.  It  seems,  we 
are  now  in  the  very  strong  hold  of  the  robbers, 
where  they  commit  the  most  barefaced  outrages. 

The  man,  who  had  no  money  in  his  pocket, 
might  formerly  dismiss  all  fear  of  robbers ;— ^but  in 
these  days,  an  empty  purse  is  no  longer  a  security. 
These  modem  desperadoes  carry  men  away  even 
from  their  homes,  for  the  sake  of  the  ransom,  which 
they  think  they  may  extort  for  their  liberation. 
We  are  told,  that  two  men  were  lately  kidnapped 
from  this  neighbourhood,  and  taken  up  into  the 
mountains.  The  friends  of  the  one  sent  up  nearly 
the  sum  that  was  demanded ; — the  other  had  na 
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friends  to  redeem  him.  The  robbers  settled  the  af- 
fair,  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  cold-blooded  saYage 
disposition,  that  has  leisure  to  be  s|X)rtiYe  in  its 
cruelty.  They  sent  the  first  man  back  without  his 
ears ;  detaining  these,  as  a  set-ofi^  against  the  d^-i 
ciency  in  the  ransom ;— and  the  oth»  poor  fellow 
was  returned,  in  eight  pieces! — So  much  for  Ita- 
lian gOYemment.  An  edict  has  been  lately  issued 
against  ransoms,  as  operating  to  encourage  kidnap- 
ping. This  may  be  an  excellent  law  for  the  public  ; 
but  it  would  require  the  patriotism  of  Regulus,  in 
an  indiYidual,  falling  into  the  hands  of  these  ma- 
rauders, to  consider  the  public  interest,  in  pre* 
ference  to  his  ovni;  - 

February  10th.  Soon  after  quitting  Terracina, 
we  entered  the  NeapoUtan  territory,  where  the 
road  begins  to  wind  among  the  Apennines ;  and,  for 
many  miles,  it  is  one  continued  pass  through  a  ¥rild 
and  rugged  country.  It  seems  adapted  by  nature 
for  the  region  of  robbers.  The  goYcmment  of 
Naples  has  adopted  tiie  most  Yigorous  measures  for 
the  protection  of  travellers.  SmaU  parties  of  sol- 
diers are  aicamped,  at  half  a  mile's  distance  from 
each  other,  during  the  whole  line  of  road,  from  Ter- 
racina  to  Capua.  But,  qtm  cmtodiet  ipsos  cm- 
lodes  ? — it  is  said  that  the  soldiers  themselYes,  after 
dark,  lay  aside  their  military  dress,  and  act  as  ban- 
ditti. .  The  richness  and  luxuriance  of  the  country. 
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between  Terracina  and  Naples,  ajre  veiy  sbrOdng. 
Hedges  of  Laurestinug;  olives,  and  vineyards; 
orange  and  lemon  groves/  covered  with  fruit; 
mjnrtle,  fig,  and  pakn  trees,  give  a  new  and  softer 
charactOT  to  the  landscape. 

The  orange-(Tee  adds  richness  to  the  prospect, 
but  its  form  is  too  clumpj^,  too  round  and  regular^ 
to  be  picturesque. 

The  inhabitants  seeni  to  increase  in  misery,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  imjMToving  kindness  of  the  dimate,  and 
fertility  of  the  soil.  I  have  never  seen  such  shocking 
objects  of  human  wretchedness,  as  in  this  smiling 
land  of  com,  wine,  and  oil;  At  Fondi,  and  Capua, 
the  poor  naked  creatures  seemed  absolutely  in  a 
state  of  slarvation,  and  scrambled  eagerly  for  the 
orange  peel,  which  fell  from  our  carriage.  Thou^ 
the  greater  part  of  this  misery  may  be  attributed  to 
the  faults  of  the  government,  yet  some  little  seems 
to  flow  from  the  very  blessings  of  a  fine  climate  and 
rich  soil, — ^for  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  in- 
dustry. 

At  Fondi,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  old  Appian 
way,  and  are  jolted  on  the  very  pavement  that 
Horace  travelled  over,  in  his  journey  to  Brundu- 
sium.  Ttiere  is  too,  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Custom- 
House,  just  such  a  jack  in  ofSce  as  Horace  ridi- 
cules, on  the  same  occasion. 

The  extortions  of  the  various  Custom-Houses 
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are  the  mort  flagrant  imposition,  and  I  haye  al^* 
ways  resisted  them  with  success  '^  when,  from  ao 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  injustice,  I  -have  been 
foolish  enough  to  encounter  the  inconvenience  of 
maintaining  the  rightii  of  travellers ;  but,  I  believe, 
it  is  a  wiser  plan,  to  get  rid  of  all  trouble,  by  A 
small  fatuity ;  for,  thou^  they  have  no  ri^t  to 
make  you  pay  any  thing,  ^they  may  detain  and 
search  you,  if  they  jdease,  and  an  exemption  from 
such  delays  is  cheaply  bou^t  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a  few  pauls^ 

In  consequence  of  a  detention  at  Gapua,  which 
all  travelle^rs  must  reckon  upon,  we  did  not  reach 
Naples  tiU  after  dark. 

February  11th.  First  view  of  the  bay  of 
Naples ;— of  which  the  ^windows  of  iour  lodging 
command  a  fine  prospects 

The  weather  is  beautiful,  and  as  warm  as  a 
June  day  in  England.  We  sit  at  breakfast,  with- 
out  a  fire,  on  a  marble  floor,— <with  the  casements 
open, — enjoying  the  mild  fresh  breeze  £n)m  the 
sea.  The  first  view  of  Vesuvius  disi^aints^  eXi- 
pectation.  You  would  not  know  that  it  was  a 
burning  mountain  if  you  were  not  told  so;  the 
smoke  has  only  ihe  appearance  of  that  light  pass^ 
ing  cloud,  which  is  so  often  seen  hanging  on  ihe 
brow  of  a  hill.  Drove  after  breakfast  to  the  Campo 
di  Marten  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  foimd  my- 
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self  transported  ten  years  backwards,  into  the  mid** 
die  of  dd  school-fdlows. 

There^  was  a  tegular  double^wicket  cricket 
match  going  on; — ^Eton  against  the  world; — and 
th^ world  was  beaten  in  one  innings!  This  disposi- 
iion  to  carry  the  amusements  of  their  own  couu- 
try  along  with  them  is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  the  English.  One  of  them  imports  a  pack  of 
hounds  from  England  to  Rome,  and  hunts  re- 
gularly during  the  season,  to  the  great  asto- 
nishment  of  the  natives. — At  Florence,  they  esta- 
blish races  on  the  Cascine,  after  the  English  man- 
ner, and  ride  their  own  horses,  with  the  caps  and 
jackets  of  English  jockeys ; — ^and,  everywhere,  they 
make  themselves  independent  of  the  natives,  and 
rattier  provide  entertainment  for  themselves,  than 
seek  it  from  the  same  sources  with  the  people, 
amongst  whom  they  may  happen  to  be.  What 
should  we  say  in  London,  if  the  Turks,  or  the  Per- 
sians, or  the  Russians,  or  the  French,  were  to  make 
Hyde  Park  the  scene  of  their  national  pastimes  ? 
It  is  this  exclusively  national  spirit,  and  the  undis- 
guised contempt  for  all  other  people,  thatthe  English 
are  so  accustomed  to  express  in  their  manner  and 
conduct,  which  have  made'  us  so  generally  unpo- 
pular on  the  continent.  Our  hauteur  is  the  subject 
of  universal  complaint,  and  the  complaint  seems  but 
too  well  founded. 
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The  view  of  Naples,  from  the  hill  immediately 
above  it,  forms  a  mdLgoificeat  coup  d'tml.  It  com- 
bines all  the  features  of  the  grand  and  the  splendid ; — 
the  Town, — the  Bay,— Vesuvius. — It  would  be 
complete,  if  the  sea  part  of  it,  were  more  enli-- 
vened  with  shipping. 

February  1 2th.  Ctti  this  land  of  zephyrs !  YeS'^ 
terday  was  as  warm  as  July  ; — to-day  we,  are  shi- 
vering, with  a  bleak  easterly  wind,  and  an  EngUsh 
black  frost.  I  iSnd  we  are  come  to  Naples  too 
soon.  It  would  have  been  quite  time  enough  three 
months  hence.  Naples  is  one  of  the  worst  cliipates 
in  Europe  for  complaints  of  the  chest;  and  the  winter 
is  much  colder  here,  than  at  Rome,  notwithstand- 
ing the  latitude.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
sea  air  in  England,  the  effect  is  very  different 
here.  The  sea-breeze  in  Devonshire  is  mild  and 
soft, — here,  it  is  keen  and  piercing;  and,  as  it 
sets  in  regularly  at  noon,  I  doubt  whether  Naples- 
can  ever  be  oppressively  hot,  even  in  summer. 

We  are  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Bishop  ;-^by 
which  term  must  not  be  understood,  a  personage 
bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  dignified 
character,  we  mean  by  it,  in  England,  but  a  little 
dirty  looking  chocolate-coloured  creature,  with  no 
single  pretemdon  to  tlie  appearance  of  a  gentleman. 
We  occupy  the  whole  of  bis  house,  except  one 
bed-room,  in  which  Monsignor  lives  like  a  snail  in 
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his  shell  He  will  chapiter  for  two  hours,  to  extract 
a  few  carlini  from  our  pockets ;  and  his  great  occu- 
pation and  pleiumre  consist  in  scolding  his  servants ; 
--*bu|;  some  excuse  may  he  made  for  this,  as  it  is*  a 
duty  which  may  seem  to  devolve  upon  him,  firom  the 
law  of  celibacy. 

13th,  14tihi,  and  15th.  Confined  to  the  house ; — 
The  little  Bishop  endeavours  to  amuse  the  hours  of 
my  confinement,  hy  exhibiting  all  his  episcopal 
trappings,  whidi  he  has  done  with  the  samC:  sort  of 
fiddle-faddle  vanity,  that  an  old  maid  of  tiiree-score 
would  display  the  court  dresses  of  her  youth.  No^ 
thing  would  please  him  but  I  must  try  on  his  mitres, 
while  he  stood  by  gigging  and  skipping,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  best  joke  in  the  world.  He  tells  me, 
that  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Pope  during 
his  captivity, in  France;  and  was  a  vritness  of  the 
scene,  between  Napoleon  and  his  Holiness,  at 
which  it  has  been  erroneously  stated,  that  Napo- 
leon, in  the  heat  of  anger,  was  brutal  enough  to 
strike  him. 

The  Bishop  describes  it  as  an  altercation ;  in 
which  Napoleon  exhausted  all  his  efforts,  in  endea- 
vouring to  overcome  the  Pope's  objections  to  sign- 
ing the  treaty,  which  he.  Napoleon,  had  dictated. 
The  Pope  remained  firm,  declaring  that  he  could 
'  sign  no  treaty,  but  in  his  own  palace  at  Rome. 
Irritated  by  this  inflexible  opposition.  Napoleon 
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burst  out  with  a  sacre  Dteu^  at  being  thwarted  pat 
un  petit  Pritre,  and  with  ruffian  vidence,  forgetting 
what  was  due  to  the  Age  and  character  6f  the  ve* 
nerable  Pius,  he  did,  according  to  the  Bishop's  ac^ 
count,  lay  hold  of  the  Pope's  garments : — but  he  did 
not  strike  him. 

The  little  Bishop,  it  seems,  had  a  great  curiosity 
to  see  England,  and  bagged  hard  of  Napoleon,  for 
permission  to  make  a  visit  to  Londoil  for  a  few 
weeks ;  Napoleon,  however,  would  never  consent ; 
but  used  to  pull  him  playfully  by  the  ear,  ami  tell 
him,  that  he  would  be  corrupted,  wAd  cohverted,  in 
our  Island  of  Heretics. 

I6th.  Spring  again. — ^Delightful  lounging  day. 
— The  noise  of  Naplas  is  enough  to  drive  a  nervous 
man  mad.  It  would  be  difficult  to  inliagine  the 
eternal  bustle  and  worry  of  the  streets ; — ^the.people 
bawling  and  roaring  at  eadi  other  in  all  directions ; 
— beggars  soliciting  your  charity  with  one  hand, 
while  they  pick  your  pdcke£  of  your  handkerchief 
with  the  other; — and  the  carriages  cutting  their 
way  through  the  erowd,  with  which  the  streets  are 
thronged,  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  It  requires  the 
patience  of  Job  to  carry  on  any  dealings  with  the 
people,  who  are  a  most  unconscionable  set ;  every 
bargain  is  a  battle,  and  it  seems  to.  be  an  esta-^ 
blished  rule,  to  ask,  on  all  occasions,  three  times  as 
much  as  is  just.    An  BSi^ishnan  cannot  shew  liim« 
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self  without  being  immediately  surrounded  by  t 
troop  of  clamorous  applicants,  as  ravenous  as  birds 
of  prey  about  a  carcase ; — ^all  anxious  to  have  their 
share  of  the  carrion. 

The  Toledo,  is  the  principal  street  in  Naples ; 
and  a  very  splendid  and  showy  street  it  is.  The 
i^ops  are  gay  and  gaudy,  and  ''  the  tide  of  human 
existence"  flows  with  almost  as  much  volume,  and 
a  great  deal  more  noise  than  at  Charing-Cross ;  but 
I  think  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  solid  and 
substantial  magnificence  of  the  Corso  at  Rome. 
This  street  is  the  very  paradise  of  pick-pockets; 
I  detected  a  ragged  urchin  this  morning  in  the  act 
of  extracting  my  handkerchief,  but  he  looked  up 
into  my  face,  with  such  an  arch,  though  piteous  ex- 
pression, that  my  resentment  was  disarmed,  and  he 
made  his  retreat,  under  a  volley  of  eccellenzas, 
which  he  showered  upon  me  with  a  grateful  pro- 
fusion. 

Upon  arriving  at  Naples,  after  a  residence  in 
Rome,  one  is  immediately  struck  with  the  in- 
feriority of  taste,  displayed  in  the  architectural  or- 
naments of  the  town. 

After  Rome,  every  thing  at  Naples  looks  poor 
and  paltry ; — show  and  glitter  seem  to  be  the  great 
objects  of  admiration ; — and  every  thing,  as  For- 
syth says,  is  gilded,  from  the  cupolas  of  the 
churches,  to  tiie  pUl  of  the  apothecary. 
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17tfa.  The  rate  of  living  is  much  the  same  at 
Naples  as  at  Rome.  The  ordinary  price  of  lodg- 
ings, sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  two  per- 
sons, is  forty  dollars  a  month,  about  eight  pounds 
English.  Our  dinner  is  supplied,  from  the  kitchen 
of  a  neighbouring  archbishop,  by  his  lordship's 
cook,  at  eight  carlim  per  head ;  the  carlmo  being 
about  four-pence  English. 

The  wines  of  Naples  are  remarkably  good,  if 
care  be  taken  to  get  them  genuine,  which  is  easily 
done  where  so  many  people  brew  their  own  wine ; 
— but  beware  of  the  adulterations  of  the  wine  trade  ! 
The  lacrymcL  ChrisH  is  not  the  rare  precious  liqtieur^ 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  described,  but  a  strong- 
bodied  generous  wine,  which  is  made  in  great 
quantities.  The  vineyards,  that  supply  this  liquor, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. .  It  appears  to 
be  very  well  calculated  for  the  English  taste,  and  it 
are  said  to  bear  the  voyage  without  injury.  The 
cost  of  a  pipe,  witii  all  the  expense  of  importing  it 
to  England,  duty  and  frei^t  included,  would  not 
amount  to  more  th J&  80/. ;  and  Mr.  Grandorges, 
the  host  of  the  Alb&tffb  di  Sole  and  the  proprietor 
of  a  magazine  of  all  sorts  of  English  goods,  tells 
me,  that  he  has  already  sent  many  pipes  to  London. 

All  sorts^  of  English  manufactures  are  to  be  found 
at  the  above-mentioned  magazine,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  partiality  of  the  English  to  the 
nick-pajcks  of  their  own  country ;  for  the  importa« 
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tion  duty  to  the  Neapolitan  govermnrat  is  no  less 
than  60  per  cent.. 

The  Neapolitans  seem  to  like  us  as  little  as  the 
Portuguese^  and  the  temper  of  the  goremmeut  is 
constantly  breaking  out,  in  little  spiteful  exertions 
of  power,  directed  against  Engliidi  subjects. 

February  18th.     Excursion  to  Pompeii.     The 

remains  of  this  town  afford  a  truly  interesting  spec* 

tacle.     It  is  like  a  resurreGt^OR  from  the  dead ;  — 

the  progress  of  time  and  decay  is  arrested,  and  you 

are  admitted  to  the  tenses,  the  theatres,  and  the 

domestic  privacy  of  a  people,  who  have  ceased  to 

exist  for  seventeen  ceirturies.     Nothing  is  wanting 

but  the  mhabitants.  StiH,  a  idMrning's  walk  through 

file  solemn  silent  streets  of  Pompeii,  wiil  give  you 

a  livelier  idea  of  their  modes  of  life,  than  aU 

the  books  in  the   world.      They  seem,  like  the 

French  of  fee  present  day,  to  have  existed  only  in 

public. 

Their  theatres,  temples,  basilica,  forums,  ^re  on 

the  most  splendid  sca)fi|  but  in  their  private  dwell- 
ings, we  discover  little  or  no^ttention  to  comfort. 
The  houses  in  general  hav|k  a  small  coi^*t,  round 
which  the  rooms  are  built,  which  are  rather  cells 
than  rooms; — the  greater  part  arq  without  win- 
dows, receiving  Kght  only  from  the  door.     * 

There  are  no  chimneys ;— ;the  smoke  of  the  kitchen, 
which  is  usually  low  and  dark,  niust  have  found  its 
way  throu^  a  hole  in  the  ceiling.    The  dooTs  are 
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SO  low,  fliat  you  are  obliged  to  stoop  to  puss  through 
them.  There  are  some  traces  of  Mosaic  flooring, 
and  the  stucco  paintings,  with  which  all  'the  walls 
are  covered,  are  but  little  injured;  and  upon  bein^ 
wetted,  they  appear  as  fresh  as  ever.  Brown,  red, 
yellow,  and  blue,  are  the  prevailing  oolours.  It  ig 
pity,  that  the  contents  of  the  houses  could  not  have 
been  allowed  to  remain,  in  ^6  state  in  which  they 
were  found ; — ^but  this  would  have  beefi  impossible. 
Travellers  are  the  greatest  thieves  in  the  world.  As 
it  is,  they  will  tear  down,  without  scruple,  the  whole 
side  of  a  room,  to  cut  out  a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  stucco  paintings  If  it  were  not  for  this  pilfer- 
ing propensity,  we  might  have  seen  every  thing,  as  it 
really  was  left  at  the  time  of  this  great  calamity; 
even  to  the  skeleton,  which  was  found,  with  a  pUrse 
of  gold  in  its  hand,  trying  to  run  away  flxmi  the  im- 
pendmg  destruction,  and  exhibiting  '^  the  ruling  pas^* 
sion  strong  in  death*'  in  the  laiit  object  of  its 
anxiety.  In  the  stocks  of  the  guard-^roobi,  which 
were  used  is  a  military  pbninhment,  the  skeletonb  of 
four  soldiers  were  fnAad  sitting ;  but  these  poor  fel-^ 
lows  have  now  been  released' from  tiieir  igiiominiouii 
situation,  and  tiie  stocks,  "with  every  i^itig  else  that 
was  moveabte,  have  been  placed  in  tile  Muiieum; 
the  bones  being  col»igned  to  their  parent  day. 

Pompeii  therefore  exhibits  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  and  thie  walls  liriJ  ^idthout  roofb;  for  these 
have  beJin  broften  tn,  by  (he  weight  o^  the  libower 
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of  ashes  and  pumice  stones,  that  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  town, 

The  Amphitheatre  is  very  perfect,  as  indeed  are 
the  other  two  theatres,  intended  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentations ;  though  it  is  evident  that  they  had  sus- 
tained some  injury  from  the  earthquake,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  Tacitus,  had  already  much  damaged 
this  devoted  town,  before  its  final  destruction  by  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

,  ^'  Et  motu  Urrw  celebre  Canvpamm  oppidum^ 
Pompm,  magna  exparte  prondt.''  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv. 
c.  22, 

The  painting,  on  the  walls  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
represent  the  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts, 
the  dens  of  which  remain  just  as  they  were,  seven- 
teen hundred  years  ago. 

The  two  theatres  for  dramatic  entertainments, 
are  as  close  together,  as  our  own  Drury  Lane,  and 
C  event  Garden.  THie  larger  one,  which  might 
have  contained  five  thousand  persons,  like  the  am- 
phitheatres, had  no  roof,  but  was  open  to  the  light 
of  day.  The  stage  is  very  much  circumscribed — 
there  is  no  depth  ;  and  there  are  consequently  no 
side  scenes :  the  form  and  appearance  are  like  that 
of  our  own  theatres,  when  the  drop-scene  is  down, 
and  forms  the  extent  of  the  stage.  In  this  back 
scene  of  the  Roman  stage,  which,  instead  of  can- 
vas, is  composed  of  unchangeable  brick  and  marble, 
are  three  doors ;  and  there  are  two   others  on 
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the  sides,  aiiswering  to  our  own  stage  doors.  It 
seems  that  it  was  the  theatrical  etiquette,  that  the 
premiers  roles  should  have  their  exits,  and  entrances, 
through  the  doors  of  the  back  scene,  and  the  infe- 
rior ones  through  those  on  the  sides. 

The  little  theatre  is  covered,  and  in  better  pre- 
servation than  the  other ;  and,  it  is  supposed,  that 
this  was  intended  for  musical  entertainments. 

The  Temple  of  Isis  has  suffered  little  injury. 
The  statues  alone  have  been  taken  away. — ^You 
see  the  very  altar,  on  which  the  victims  were 
offered ; — and  you  may  now  ascend  wiliiout  cere- 
mony the  private  stairs, '  which  led  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  Goddess ;  where  those  mysterious 
rites  were  celebrated,  the  nature  of  which  may  be 
shrewdly  guessed,  from  th%  curiosities  discovered 
there,  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Mmeo  Bor^ 
bonko. — In  a  niche,  on  the  outside  of  the  temple, 
was  a  statue  of  Harpocrates,  approjuriately  placed, 
as  a  warning  not  to  kiss  and  tell,  but 

,  "  Foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  idl  the  world  o'erwhelm  them,  to  man's  eyes.** 

The  streets  are  very  narrow,  the  marks  of  wheels 
on  the  pavement  ^ew,  that  carriages  were  in  use ; 
but,  there  must  have  been  some  regulation,  to  pre- 
vent their  meeting  each  other ;  for,  one  carnage 
would  have  occupied  the  wholeof  the  street,  except 
the  narrow  trottoir^  raised  on  each  side  for  foot  pas* 
sengers,  for  whose  accommodation,  there  are  also 
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raised  stepping-stones,  in  order  to  cross  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  distance  between  the  wheel-^ 
tracks  is  four  feet  three  inches. 

There  is  often  an  emblem,  over  the  door  of  a 
house,  that  det^mines  the  profession  of  its  former 
owner.— The  word,  "  Sake''  on  one,  se^atis  to 
denote  that  it  was  an  inn,  as  we  have,  in  our  own 
days,  the  sign  of  **  The  Sahitaiion.'' — In  the  outer 
brick-work  of  another,  is  carved  an  emblem,  which 
shocks  the  Teiinement  of  modem  taste ;  but  which 
has  been  an  object  even  of  religions  adoration,  in 
•  many  cootttries,  probably  as  a  idymbol  of  creative 
power.  The  same  device  is  found  on  the.  stucco  of 
the  inner  court  of  another  house,  with  this  intima- 
tion.; Hie  kaintat  feUdtas ;  which  is  a  sufficient 
explanatii)n  of  the  chaActer  of  its  iidiabitants. 

Many  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  are  very 
elegant  in  the  taste  and  design,  and  they  often 
assist  us,  in  ascertaining  the  uses  for  which  the 
different  rooms  were  intended.  For  e?:ample';— in 
the  baths,  we  fipd  Tritons,  and  Naiads ;  in  the  bed- 
chambers, Morpheus  scatters  his  poppies ;  and  in 
the  eating-room,  a  sacrifice  to  iEsculapius  teaches 
us,  that  we  should  eat,  to  live; — and  not  live,  to 
eat.-^In  one  of  these  rooms  are  the  remains  of  a 
triclimum. 

A  baker's  shop  is  as  plainly  indicated,  as  if  the 
loaves  were  now  at  his  window.  There  is  a  mill 
for  grinding  the  ccnm,  wsd  the  oven  for  baking; 
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and  the  surgeon,  and  the  druggist  have  also  been 
traced,  by  the  quality  of  the  articles  found  in  their 
respective  dwellings. 

But  the  most  complete  specimen  that  we  have 
of  an  ancient  residence,  is  tiie  villa,  which  has  beea 
discovered,  at  a  small  dii^tance  without  the  gate. 
It  is  on  a  more  s^endid  scalc^  than  any  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  itself,  and  it  has  been  preserved  with 
scarcely  any  injury. 

Some  have  imagined  that  this  was  tiie  Pompeia" 
mmiy — the  Pompeian  Villa  of  Cicero.  Be  this  as 
it  may^ — it  must  have  belonged  to  a  man  of  taste. 
Situated  on  a  sloping  bank,  the  front  entrance 
opens,  as  it  were,  into  the  first  floor;  below  which, 
on  the  garden  side,  into  which  the  house  looks, 
(for  the  door  is  the  only  apeirtore  on  the  road-side,) 
is  a  ground  floor,  with  spacious  arcades,  and  open 
rooms,  all  facing  the  gardep; — and  above,  are  the 
sleeping  rooms.  The  walls  and  ceilings  «f  this 
villa  are  ornamented  with  paintings  of  very  ele^-. 
gant  4es^j^all  which  have  a  relation  to  the  uses  of 
the  apartments,  in  which  they  are  placedi.  In  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  there  is  a  resei^oir  of  water, 
surrouq^ed  by  columns,  and  the  ^  ancient  well  still 
remains.  Though  we  have  many  specimens  of 
Roman  glass,  in'their  drinking  vessels,  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  it  £or  windows.    Swinburne  however,  iq 
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describing  Pompeii,  says  '*  in  the  window  of  a  bed- 
chamber some  panes  of  glass  are  still  remaining."— 
This  would  seem  to  decide  the  question ; — ^but  they 
remain  no  longer.  The  host  was  fond  of  convi- 
viality, if  we  may  judge  from  the  dimensions  of 
his  cellar,  which  extends  under  the  whole  of 
the  house  and  the  arcades  also;  and  many  of  tlie 
amphorcs  remain,  in  which  the  wine  was  stowed* 
It  was  here,  that  the  skeletons  of  seven  and  twenty 
poor  wretches  were  found,  who  took  refuge  in  this 
place,  from  the  fiery  shower,  that  would  have 
killed  them  at  once,  to  suffer  the  lingering  torments 
of  being  starved  to  death. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  Porticos,  leading  to  the 
outward  entrance,  that  the  skeleton,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  the  master  of  the  house,  was  found;  with 
a  key  in  one  hand,  and  a  purse  of  gold  in  the  other. 
•  So  much  for  Pompeii. — I  lingered  amongst 
its  ruins,  till  the  close  of  evening;  and  have  sel- 
dom passed  a  day,  with  feelings  of  interest  so 
strongly  excited,  .or  with  impressions  o£  4he  tran- 
sient nature  of  all  human  possessions  so  strongly 
enforced ,  as  by  the  solmn  solitudes  of  this  resus-^ 
citated  town.  i » 

February  19th.  Passed  the  morning  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico; — a  magnificent  establishment, 
containing  rich  collections  of  statues,  pictures,  and 
books. — Here  too,  are  deposited  the  greater  part 
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of  the  curiosities  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, whidi  were  fonneriy  at  Portici.  When  HiSk 
King  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Naples  to  Sicily,  he 
took  with  him,  from  Portici,  every  thing  that  could 
be  easily  packed  up ;  these  articles  have  now  been 
brought  back,  and  are  arranged '  in  the  Mused 
Borbonko. 

Here  you  see — "  the  anci^t  most  domestic  or- 
naments,"— the  furniture, — the  kitchen  utensils,—- 
the  surgical  instruments,— the  trinkets,  ^c.  .^c.  of 
the  old  Romans. 

This  collection  illustrates  Solomon's  apothegm, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.-— There 
is  much  that,  with  a  little  scouring,  would  scarcely 
appear  old  fashioned  at  the  present  day.  This  is 
not  surprising  in  many  of  the  articles,  considering 
that  our  makers  of  pottery,  and  tea  urns,  have 
been  long  busied  in  copying  from  these  ancient 
models.  But  it  is  the  same  with  other  things;  thie 
bits  of  the  bridles,  the  steel-yard,  and  scales  for 
weighing*,  tiie  lamps,  the  dice,  the  sujt^on's  probe; 
are  all  very  much  like  our  own.  We  seem  to  have 
improved  principally  upon  the  Romans,  in  hard- 
ware anMutlery .  Their  locks  and  keys,  scissors 
and  needles,  are  very  clumsy  articles,  and  their 
seals,  rings,  and  necklaces,  look,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  at  the  blacksmith's  forge.  The  toilets  of  the 
ladies  too,  were  not  so  elegantly  fiimished  with 
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nick-nacks  in  fliose  days  ;~we  have  specimeift  of 
flie  whole  arrangemeiit  of  their  dressing  tables,  even 
to  their  little  crystal  boxes  of  ^  essences  and  cosme- 
tics. Their  combs  would  scarcely  compare  with 
those  which  we  use  in  our  stables ;  and  Ihere  is  no- 
thing that  would  be  lit  for  a  modem  lady's  dressing 
case.   We  find  nothing  like  knives  and  forks. 

The  weight  of  the  steel-yard  is  generaHy  the 
head  of  an  Emperor,  There  is  a  sun-dial — the 
gnomon  of  which  is  tiie  hiiider  part  of  a  pig,  with 
the  tail  sticking  up,  to  cast  the  shadow.  Th^ 
tessercB,  or  tickets  of  admisision  to  tile  theatres,  are 
of  ivory,  and  I  remarked  one,  with  the  name  of  the 
poet  ^schylus,  written  on  it!  in  Greek  characters. 
The  apparatus  of  the  kitchen  may  be  studied  in  all 
its  details,  through  every  variety  of  um^  kettle,  and 
saucepan.  The  armory  presents  to  us  the  very 
helmets,  and  breast-plates,  and  swords,  with  which 
the  Ronitns  gained  the  empire  of  th^  w  orld ;  in  a 
word,  evei^y  thing  here  excites  the  liveliest  interest, 
even  to  the  tops,  and  pliay*things,  which  prove  the 
antiquity  of  our  own  school-boy  amusements ;  but 
in  these,  as  in  other  matters,  the  poverty  of  human 
inveuiion  is  strikingly  disjdayed ; — for,  iMlether  we 
ride  upon  sticks;,  or  play  at  odd  and  even,  we  find 
that  we  are  only  copying  the  pastimes  of  children, 
two  thousand  years  older  than  ourselves ; 

"  Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundine  Uiriga." 
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In  another  quarter  of  the  mufteum:  are  collected 
tbose  curiosiities  which,  interesting  as  they  are,  as 
throwing  U^t  upon  tiie  manners  of  an<^i(ent  times, 
are  justly  offensive  to  modern  delicacy.  The  most 
eiUracMrdinary  of  these  are,  the  ornaments  and  de- 
corations  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  which  will  scarcely 
bear  a  detailed  description*. 

FebfiMty  20th.  The  weatjier  is  beyond  mea^* 
sure  severe  and  trying ; — ^with  a  hot  sun,  there  is  a 
winter  wind  of  the  most  piercing  bitterness.  A 
pulmonary  invalid  had  better  aovid  Naples  at  any 
time,  but  certainly  during  the  winter,  unless  he 

-i  r  I        II  ■      I    ,  __     _.  _: I  ■      _j  -i    II  -  ~       — — 

*The  phallic  ornament,  worn  round  the  necks  of  the 
ladies,  as  a  charm  against  sterility,  appears  in  every  va- 
riety of  material,  gold,  silver,  and  coral ;  and  invention 'seems 
to  have  been  racked,  to  represent  it  under  every  variety  of 
shape. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  snail  peeping  out  of  it»  shell '^^--some- 
times a  Cupid  astride,  is  crowning  it  with  a  chaplet; — and- 
sometimes  it  terminates  in  some  frightful  reptile,  that  turns 
round  with  an  expression  of  rage  ;^llustrating  perhaps  the 
passieige  ofHortice; — "  mea  cum  conferhuit  ira/*  What  can 
demonstrate  more  clearly,  the  coarseness  and  corruption  of 
ancient  taste  ?  unless  it  be  the  monstr^^us  conjunctions,  con- 
secrated by^their  abominable  superstition,  which  are  still 
more  shocking  evidences  of  the  depravity  of  their  imaginar 
tions.  There  is  an  example  of  these,  in  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
dug  up  at  Herculkneum,  now  in  this  museum,  which  exhibits 
great  powers  of  expression  and  execution;  but,  it  had  better 
have  remained  buried  under  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 
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vi^ish  to  illustrate  ttie  proverb,  "  Vedi  NapoU  e  po 
mori.'*  It  is  not  easy  for  sach  an  invalid,  if  his 
case  is  notorious,  to  get  lodgings,  or  at  least 
he  will  on  that  account  be  asked  a  much  higher 
'price  for  them;  for  consumption  is  here  consi- 
dered to  be  contagious,  and  in  case  of  death,  the 
whole  of  the  furniture  in  the  occupation  of  the  de- 
ceased is  burnt,  and  his  rooms  are  fumigated  and 
white-washed. 

Drove  to  Capo  di  Monte,  a  palace  of  the  King, 
in  the  environs  of  the  town. — ^Palaces,  however, 
are  the  most  tiresome  things  in  Ihe  world,  for  one 
is  just  Uke  another  ; — all  glitter  and  tinsel.  Here 
are  some  of  the  best  works  of  Camuccini. — There 
was  one  that  pleased  me  much,  representing  Pe- 
ricles, Socrates,  and  Alcibiades,  brought  by  Aspa- 
sia  to  admire  the  works  of  Phidias.  This  has  all 
the  fidelity  of  an  historical  picture,  for  the  faces 
have  been  closely  copied  from  the  antique  marbles. 

21st.  Again  to  the  Mw^eo.^— The  library  is 
said  to  contain  150,000  volumes,  and  it  seems  to 
be  well  furnished  with  the  literature  of  all  nations. 
Permission  is  easily  obtained  here,  as  at  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading. 
Amongst  the  curious  manuscripts,  I  was  shewn  the 
Aminta  of  Tasso,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  which  by 
the  way  was  a  vile  scrawl. 

In  another  quarter,  is  a  large  collection  of  Etrus* 
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can  vases,  in  which  tha  elegance  of  ttie  form, 
shames  the  badness  of  the  painting.  It  is  strange, 
that  a  people,  who  seem  to  have  had  an  intuitive 
tact  for  the  elegant  and  the  beautiful,  in  ttie  form 
and  shape  of  their  vessels,  should  have  had  so  little 
taste  in  the  art  of  design. 

In  the  collection  of  pictures  there  is  much  that  is 
curious,  and  much  that  is  beautiful.  In  the  former 
class,  are  the  specimens  of  the  first  essays  of  the 
first  founders  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy.  It  is 
curious  to  trace  its  progress  through  the  different 
stages  of  improvement,  till  it  was  at  last  brought  to 
perfection,  in  the  age  of  Raphael. 

In  the  same  class,  is  an  original  picture  of  Co- 
lumbus, by  Parmiggianino  ;  and  a  portrait  of  Phi- 
lip the  Second  of  Spain,  which  looks  the  narrow- 
minded,  cold-blooded  tyrant,  that  he  was  in  reality. 

And,  lastly,  here  is  the  original  sketch  of  the 
iMst  JudgmerU,  by  Michael  Angelo,  from  which  he 
afterwards  painted  his  great  picture.  It  has  been 
coloured  by  a  later  iiand.~It  ought  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  Sistine  chapel,  as  a  key  to  make  the  fresco 
intelligible ;  for,  much  is  here  seen  distinctly,  that  is 
quite  faded  in  the  large  picture.  For  instance, 
time  has  done  for.  Cardinal  Biagio,  what  he  in  vain 
asked  of  the  Pope ;  and,  it  is  only  in  this  sketch, 
that  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  painter  is  re- 
corded, who  placed  him  amongst  the  damned,  in 
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the  gripe  of  a  malignant  dsemon, — that  is  dragging 
him  down  to  the  bottomless  pit,  in  a  manner  at 
once  the  most  ferocious  and  degrading. 

In  the  latter  class,  there  are  many  that  deserve 
enumeration.  Two  Holy  FamUits  by  Raj^ad,  are 
full  of  the  almost  heavenly  graces,  with  which  he, 
above  all  other  painters,  has  embellished  this  sub- 
ject. 

TTiere  are  two  landscapes  ; — and  a  wild  witch, 
on  a  wilder  heath,  in  the  very  wildest  style  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa. 

Titian's  Danae  is  all  that  is  lovdy  and  luscious ; 
* — and  there  are  some  charming  pictures  of  Cor- 
regio; — ^but,  I  believe,  this  collection  altogether 
detained  me  less  than  it  deserved ;  for,  after  feast- 
ing the  imagination,  in  the  galleries. of  Florence, 
and  Rome,  in  the  ccmtemplation  of  the  very  finest 
efforts  of  the  pencil,  it  requires  equal  excellence  to 
stimulate  the  languid  attention,  and  satisfy  the  in- 
creasing fastidiousness  of  the  taste.  This  is  a 
cruel  deduction  from  the  pleasure  which  is  expected 
to  be  derived  from  familiarity  with  excellence,  and 
improvement  in  knowledge ;  so  that,  after  aU,  it 
may  be  doubted,  wh^her  we  grow  hapf^er,  as  we 
grow  wiser;  and,  perhaps,  those  who  are  at  the 
most  pains, — to  see  the  best  that  is  to  be  seen, — 
to  read  the  best  that  is  to  be  read, — and  to  hear 
the  best  that  is  to  be  beard, — are  only  labouring  to 
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exhaust  the  sources  of  innocent  gratification,  and 
are  incf^acitating  themselves  from  future  enjoy- 
ment, by  approaching  nearer  to  that  state,  which 
has  been  so  truly  described,  as  a  state  of 

**  Painful  pre-eminence  ourselves  to  view, 
Above  life's  pleasures,  and  its  comforts  tooT 

February  22nd.  Yesterday  we  had  December's 
wind ;  to-day  we  haye  November's  rain ;  and  such 
is  the  climate  of  Naples. 

Dined  with  an  Italian  family,  to  whom  I  brought 
letters  of  recommendation  from  Rome.  This  was 
the  first  occasion  fliat  I  have  had  of  seeing  an  Ita- 
lian dress  dinner ; — but  there  was  scarcely  any  thing 
strange  to  excite  remark.  The  luxury  of  the  rich 
is  nearly  the  sajne  throughout  Europe. — Some 
trifling  particularities  struck  me,  though  I  think  the 
deviations  from  our  own  customs,  were  all  improve- 
ments. There  was  no  fonmd  top  and  bottom  to 
the  table,  which  was  round,  and  the  host  could  not 
be  deteniiined  from  his  place*  All  the  dishes  were 
removed  from  Hie  table,  as  they  w^e  wanted, 
carved  by  a  servant  at  the  «ide-board,  and  handed 
round.  Each  person  was  provided  with  a  bottle  of 
wine,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  as  with  a  plate,  and 
knife  and  fork.  There  was  no  asking  to  drink 
wine,  nor  dridung  of  healths ;  no  inviting  people  to 
eat,  nor  carvmg  for  tbem.  All  these  duties  de- 
Tolvcd  on  tfie  domestics ;  and  the  conversation, 
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which,  in  England,  as  long  as  dinner  lasts,  is  almost 
confined  to  the  business  of  eating,  with  all  its  im- 
portant auxiliaries  of  sauces  and  seasonings,  took  its 
free  course,  unchecked  by  any  interruptions,  arising 
out  of  the  business  in  hand.  This  seems  to  me,  to  be 
the  perfection  of  c omf ort ; — to  be  able  to  eat  and  drink 
what  you  please,  without  exciting  attention  or  re- 
mark ; — and  I  cannot  but  think,  it  would  be  great 
improvement,  upon  our  troublesome  fashion  of 
passing  the  bottle^  to  substitute  the  Italian  mode  of 
placing  a  separate  decanter  to  each  person. 

Economy,  in  a  country  where  wine  is  so  dear, 
as  in  England,  can  be  the  only  objection;  for, 
though  I  have  heard  some  persons  argue,  that 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  is  increased,  by  a  common 
participation  in  (he  very  same  bottle ;  such  a  notion 
can  scarcely  be  founded  in  reason,  unless  it  is  al- 
lowed that  this  pleasure  is  still  more  exquisitely  en- 
joyed in  the  tap-room,  where  each  man  partakes 
of  the  same  mug,  without  even  the  intervention  of 
glasses.  For  my  part,  I  am  for  extending  the 
privilege,  of  Idomeneus's  cup,  to  every  guest : — 

Iliad,  4.  262. 

But,  an  invitation  to  dinner  is  a  rare  occurrence 
in  Italy ;  for  dinner  is  not  here,  generally  speaking, 
the  social  feast  of  elaborate  enjoyment,  which  we 
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are  accustomed  to  make  it  in  England, — occupy- 
ing a  considerable' portion  of  the  day,  and  consti- 
tuting the  principal  object  of  meeting, — but  a 
slovenly  meal,  despatched  in  haste,  and  in  dishabille ; 
— and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  an  Englishman  is 
rarely  invited,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to 
partake  of  it. 

In  the  evening,  to  a  conversazioni,  at  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tarento's ; — one  of  the  finest  and  most 
respectable  looking  old  men  I  ever  saw.  The  in- 
tercourse of  society  is  perhapjs  managed  better 
abroad  than  in  England.  The  system  of  being  at 
home  in  the  evening,  to  thoi^e  persons  with  whom 
you  are  desirous  of  associating,  without  the  forma- 
lity of  sending  a  special  invitation,  facilitates  that 
pleasant  and  easy  society,  which  enlivens,  without 
at  aU  destroying  the  retirement  of  domestic  life  ;— 
and  it  is  carried  on  with  no  greater  expense 
than  a  few  additional  cups  of  coffee,  or  glasses  of 
lemonade.  How  much  more  rational  is  such  a 
friendly  intercourse,  than  the  formal  morning  visits, 
or  the  heartless  evening  routs,  of  our  own  country. 

February  23rd.  Again  to  the  JWw^eo.— Exa- 
mined the  ingenious  machinery,  employed  to  unroll 
the  manuscripts  found  at  Herculaneum.  These  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  tinder,  but  the  writing  is  still 
legible.  From  the  specimen  that  I  saw,  it  seemed 
necessary,  however,  to  supply  at  least  a  fifth,  by 
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conjecture,  Curipsity  is  kept  alive  till  the  last, 
for  the  name  of  the  author  is  inscribed  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  manuscript,  and  this  of  course  can- 
not appear,  till  tiie  whole  roll  is  unravelled.  The 
collection  of  statues  is  very  extensive,  but  I  must 
repeat,  of  the  statues,  what  I  have  said  of  the 
pictures. — After  the  Tribune, — and  the  Capitol, — 
and  the  Vaticany — ^what  remains  to  be  seen  in 
sculpture  ? — ^and  yet  the  Venus  Callipyge  is  a  most 
beautiftd  creature,  but  how  shall  we  excuse  her  at- 
titude ! 

Tlie  famous  Famese  Hercules  may  be  calculated 
to  please  an  anatomist,  but  certainly  no  one  else ; 
this  is  the  work  of  Olycon,  and  is  perhaps  (iie  al- 
lusion of  Horace,  in  his  first  espistle,  where  he 
mentions  the  "  invicH  membra  Qlycoms;''  a  passage 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  Flora  is  generally  admired,  but  a  colossal 
statue,  is  seldom  a  pleasing  object,  and  never, 
when  it  represents  a  woman.  Gigantic  propor- 
tions are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  female  love- 
liness. 

Ftbrmiry  24<lh  to  28th.  Confined  to  the  house 
with  a  cough ; — the  efiect  of  the  bitter  wind  that 
has  been  blowing  upon  us  from  the  mountains. — 
The  Lord  deliver  me  from  another  winter  at 
Naples! — Our  episcopal  landlord  turns  out  a  very 
caitiff.      My  predecessor,   a  young  Englishman, 
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who  was  coniiDed  to  his  bed  by.illnessy  had  occa- 
sion to  send  a  bill  to  his  banker's  to  be  easdhed ;  on 
which  errand  he  employed  the  seryant  of  Monsig- 
nor.  As  it  has  been  imputed  to  Italian  bankers, 
that  they  sometimes  mis-count  dollars,  he  took  the 
precaution  to  examine  immediately  the  contents  of 
his  bag.  Finding  that  there  was  a  defiei^cy  of 
twenty  dollars,  he  suttimoned  the  servant,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  get  any  explanation,  he  was  prepar- 
ing a  note  to  the  banker  to  institute  an  inquiry, 
when  the  man  coi^ssed,  that  \m  mast^  had  stop* 
ped  him,  upon  his  return,  and  taken  twenty  dollars 
out  of  the  bag;  trusting,  as  it  seems,  to  the  pro- 
verbial carelessness  of  our  countrymen.  If  a  bidiop 
will  do  this,  what  might  we  not  expect  from  the 
poorer  classes  of  society?  and  yet  I  must  confess^ 
I  have  never  met  with  any  sueh  dishonesty,  m  the 
lower  orders,  except  amongst  the  piek-pockets  in 
the  Strada  di  Toledo. 

In  an  arbitrary  government,  Uke  that  of  Naples, 
a  stranger  is  surprised  by  the  freedom  of  speech, 
on  political  subjects,  which  prevails.  The  people 
seem  full  of  discontent.  In  tiie  eoifee-house»,  res- 
taurateurs, nay  ev^i  in  the  streets,  you  hear  the 
most  bitter  invectives  against  the  government,  and 
tirades  against  the  Royal  family. 

One  would  imagine,  from  such  g«ieral  com- 
plaimngs,  that  the  government  was  in  danger, — 
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but  all  seems  to  evaporate  in  talk;  and  indeed 
Gen.  Church,  (an  EngUshman)  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  5,000  foreign  troops,  is  engaged  in  stop- 
ing  the  mouths  of  the  more  determined  reformers ; 
which  may  probably  explain  the  secret  of  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  present  system. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  the  people  have  some 
grounds  for  complaint ;  for,  the  King  has  not  only 
retained  all  the  imposts,  which  Murat,  under  the 
pressure  of  war,  found  it  necessary  to  levy,  but  he 
has  also  revived  many  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
the  old  regime.  The  property  tax  alone,  amounts 
to  twenty -five  per  cent ;  and  there  is  a  sort  of  ex- 
cise, by  which  every  roll,  that  is  eaten  by  the 
beggar  in  the  streets,  is  made  to  contribute  a  por- 
tion to  the  government  purse. 

The  military,  both  horse  and  foot,  make  a  very 
respectable  appearance.  To  the  eye,  they  are  as 
fine  soldiers  as  any  in  Europe ;  and  the  grenadiers 
of  the  King's  guard,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  our 
own  guards,  might  be  admired  even  in  Hyde  Park. 
But,  it  appears  that  they  do  not  like  fighting.  The 
Austrian  general  Nugent  married  a  Neapolitan 
Princess,  and  is  now  commander  in  chief  of  that 
very  army,  which,  under  Murat,  ran  away  from 
him  like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  consider  soldiers  as  mere  ma- 
chines, and  to  maintain,  that  disciplime  will  make 
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soldiers  of  any  men  whatever.  This  may  be  true  as 
a  general  rule ; — ^but  may  not  a  slavish  submission 
to  a  despotic  government,  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  and  confirmed  habits  of  effeminate  indo- 
lence, on  the  part  of  any  people,  produce  an  here- 
ditary taint  in  their  blood, — gradually  making  what 
was  habit  in  the  pvLxenty. ^constitution  in  the  off* 
spring, — and  so  degenerate  the  breed,  that  no  im- 
mediate management  or  discipline  shall  be  able  to 
endue  such  a  race,  with  the  qualities  necessary  to 
constitute  a  soldier.  If  this  maxim  need  illustra- 
tion, I  would  appeal  to  the  conduct  of  the  Neapo- 
litan army,  in  Murat's  last  campaign. 

March  1st.  The  summer  sun  of  to-day  brings 
me  again  out  of  my  hiding-place. — Explored  the 
Grotto  of  PausUippo  ;  and  the  Tomb  of  Virgil, — 
as  it  is  called ;  though  there  is  little  doubt,  but  that 
the  poet  was^  buried,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
The  tomb  contains  the  following  inscription,  which 
engraved  as  it  is,  without  any  punctuation,  presents 
a  tough  morsel  of  Latinity. 

QVI  CINERES  TVMVLI  VESTIGIA  CONDITVR  GLIM 
ILLE  HiEC  QVI  CECINIT  PASCVA  RVRA  DVCES. 

But,  the  addition  of  a  note  of  interrogation  after 
Vestigia^  will  clear  away  the  difficulty.  Eustace, 
in  his  account,  gives  uij  VirgiPs  own  distich  of 
Mantua  me  gentdty  &c.,  but  the  real  inscription  is 
as  I  have  transcribed  it.    How  this  came  to  be 
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substituted  for  Virgil's,  may  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain ; — ^nor  is  it  very  easy  to  see,  why  Eustaee^ 
should  give  an  inscription  that  .does  not  exist, 
when  the  true  one  was  staring  him  in  the  face. 

This  tomb  ou^t  to  yield  a  good  revenue  to  the 
proprietor.  The  English  pilgrims  are  the  most 
numerous.  A  bay-ket  did  grow  out  of  the  lop  of 
it,  but  the  keeper  told  me,  that  the  Ehiglish  had 
pulled  off  the  leaves,  as  long  as  any  remained ;  in 
tihe  same  spirit,  I  suppose,  which  induced  the  ladies 
in  England  to  pull  the  hairs  out  of  ihe  tail  of  Pla- 
toff's  horse.  It  has  been  since  cut  up  altogether, 
and  not  a  root  is  left  to  mark  the  i^t. 

Beautiful  drive  along  the  coast,  on  the  Strada 
Nuova. — TWs  road  was  the  work  of  Murat,  who 
has  done  a  vast  deal,  to  improve  and  embellish 
Naples.  It  was  he,  who  enlarged  and  laid  out  the 
VUla  Recde,  in  the  English  style  of  shrubbery,  which 
forms  a  delightful  promenade,  between  the  quay 
and  the  sea. 

In  the  centre  of  this  walk  is  the  group  of  Dirce, 
commonly  called  the  Toro  Famese. — Pliny  tells  us 
it  was  cut  out  of  a  single  block. 

"  Zethus  et  Amphion,  ac  Dirce^  et  Taurus,  vincu- 
lumqud  ex  eodem  lapidey  Rhodo  odGecta,  opera  ApoU 
lomi  et  Tauriaci." 

But,  the  integrity  o!  the  original  Uock  has  been 
I9[^uch  invaded;  for,  the  head  and  arms  of  Dirce ; 
the  head  mi  arms  of  Antiope ;  the  whole  of  Am- 
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phion  and  Zethus,  except  tiie  bodies  and  one  leg ; 
and  the  Iegs*and  cord  of  the  bull,  are  modern. 

March  2d.  Excursion  to  PuzzuoHj  and  Baim  ; 
where  all  is  fairy  ground. — Here  you  may  wander 
about,  with  Virgil  and  Horace  in  your  band,  and 
moralize  over  the  changes  that  time  has  pro- 
duced.— How  are  the  n^lghty  fallen! — Here  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  retired,  from  the  noise,  and 
smoke  of  Rome,  to  their  voluptuous  villas. — ^Bai» 
was,  the  Brighton,  the  Cheltenham, — or,  perhaps, 
with  more  propriety,  the  Bath  of  Rome, — for  it 
was  a  winter  retreat.  The  rage  for  building  was 
carried  to  an  extent,  (iiat  made  it  necessary  to  en- 
croach upon  the  sea. 

''  Contracta  pisces  eequora  sentiunt 
Jactis  in  altum  molibus.     Hue  frequens 
Ceementa  demittit  redemptor/' 

But  their  redemptors  buiU  with  more  solid  mate- 
rials than  our  modem  builders,  whose  structures  will 
never  endure,  to  afford  the  remnant  of  a  ruin, 
seventeen  hundred  years  hence,  to  our  curious  pos^ 
terity,  as  a  sample  of  the  style  of  building  of  their 
ancestors. 

One  might  fancy  that  Horace,  had  been  gifted 
with  a  prophetic  sight  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  when  he  wrote 

**  Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque ;  sive  receptut 
Terra  Neptunus  plasses  Aquilonibus  arcet 
Regis  opus :" 
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Who  can  recognise,  in  the  present  appearance 
of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  any  vestiges  of  the  superb 
description  of  Virgil  ? 

**  An  memorem  portus,  Lucrinoque  addita  claustra : 
Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  eequor, 
lulia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuse, 
Tyrrhenusque  fretis  immittitur  eestus  Avemis?'' 

But,  it  is  thus  that  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away.  The  lovely  Lucrine^ — the  scene  of 
imperial  Regattas, — is  now  a  mere  morass,  covered 
with  grass  and  rushes.  It  was  curtailed  of  its  fair 
proportions,  and  indeed  almost  filled  up,  by  the 
monstrous  birth  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  ; — the  offspring 
of  a  volcano ; — which  burst  out  in  1538  with  a 
fearful  eruption  of  flames  and  fire;  the  ashes  of 
which,  after  being  shot  up  into  the  air  to  an  im- 
mense height,  in  their  descent  formed  this  mountain 
of  *  cinders ; — 2,000  feet  high,  and  four  miles  in 
circumference. 

Acemus  has  no  longer  any  thing  diabolical  about 
it.  The  axe  of  Agrippa,  by  levelling  the  woods 
that  enveloped  it  in  impenetrable  gloom,  and  mys- 
terious dread,  long  ago  deprived  the  lake  of  all  its 
terrors.  Silius  Italicus  describes  the  change  which 
had  already  taken  place  in  his  time. 

"  Ille,  olim  populis  dictum  Styga,  nomine  verso, 
Stagna  inter  celebrem  nunc  mitia  monstrat  Avemum." 

Popular  superstition  might  well  fix  upon  such  a 
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«poty  situated  in  the  midst  of  volcanoes,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  of  unfathomable  depth,  as  the  mouth  of 
hell :  Homer  probably  followed  the  real  belief  of 
his  time,  in  sending  Ulysses  thither; — and  Virgil 
followed  Homer.  But  if  Italy  has  furnished  the 
hells  of  the  poets,  it  has  also  suppUed  them  with  the 
scenery  of  Elysium.  Milton  seems  to  have  culled 
the  flowers  of  his  delicious  garden  of  Eden,  from 
the  soft  and  sublime  scener^  of  Tuscany ;  and  the 
charming  retreats,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aver- 
nus,  were  probably  the  prototypes  of  Virgil's  habi- 
tations of  the  blessed ;  though  he  could  scarcely 
intend  to  fix  the  geographical  position  of  his  Ely- 
sium,  which,  by  the  concluding  words,  seems  evi- 
dently transferred  to  another  world ; — "  Solemqice 
mum  sua  sidera  norunt" 

From  hence  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Torre  del 
Patria  ; — ^the  ancient  Utemum  ; — the  retreat  and 
the  tomb  of  Soipio.  The  word  "  Patria^'  is  still  le- 
gible in  the  wall  of  a  watch  tower,  which,  you  are 
told,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  angry  epitaph  which  he 
dictated  himself.  **  Ingrata  Patrm^  neque  enm  mea 
ossa  habeMs"  It  is  evident  however,  that  this  tower 
is  of  modem  construction,  and  therefore,  the  inscrip- 
tion  on  it  only  affords  evidence  of  the  tradition,  that 
this  was  the  place  of  Scipio's  interment.  And  this 
tradition  is  at  least  as  old  as  Pliny,  who  tells  us 
there  was  a  notion,  that  a  dragon  watched  over  the 
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manes  of  Scipio,  in  a  carern  at  Litenmnii — Plm. 
Nat.  Hiit,  lib.  xri.  cap.  44. 

Such  traditions  hare  usually  some  foundation  in 
truth.  But  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  m^nory  of 
so  great  a  man  should  not  have  outlived  his  grave 
long  enough  to  enable  history  to  record  where  he 
was  buried.  All  that  we  gain  from  Livy  however 
on  this  point,  rests  on  the  siEune  vague  tradition. 
*^  SUentium  deinde  de  Jt^ricatk)  fuit.  Vitam  Utemi 
egit,  sine  desiderio  urbis.  Morientem  rure  eo  i^ 
loco  stpeiifi  se  jussmefenmty  numumerUurnqm  ibi 
4Bdificariy  Tiefunus  sibi  in  ingrata  patria  fieret.''  A 
heap  of  stones  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ruins  of 
Lkemum  ! 

We  hurried  rapidly  over  the  ruins  of  Puzzudi, 
in  our  way  home.  A  peasant  shewed  us  a  tomb 
containing  thr^e  Sarcophagiy  which  he  had  lately 
discovered  in  his  vineyard.  He  complained  bit- 
terly, that  the  King  had  sent  a  party  of  soldiers, 
to  remove  one  of  these  to  his  Museo,  without 
giving  him  any  remun^ation.  Further  excavation 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  curious  remains  of 
antiquity ;  bat  who  will  excavate  on  such  terms  ? — 
The  bones  in  the  Sarcophagi  are  in  good  preser- 
vation. 

Solfaterra  is  w^ll  worth  seeing. — Murat  carried 
on  sulphur  works  here,  for  his  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  gun-powd^. — Three  pounds  ^f  stone  yield 
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one  pound  of  sul{^ur.  Solfaterra  is  the  crater  of 
an  extinguished  volcano, — it  is  a  fearful  spot  ;-^ the 
smoke  now  bursts  out  in  many  places  ; — the  whole 
area  is  hollow  ; — and  the  ground  vibrates  when  you 
stamp  with  your  foot  Water  is  found,  at  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet. 

Alum  works  are  also  carried  on  here.  Earth 
and  water  are  put  into  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
which  is  sunk  up  to  the  brim  in  the  soil,  the  heat 
of  which  causes  the  water  to  boil,  and,  as  this  eva- 
porates, the  alum  is  deposited  in  a  crystalized  state, 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
*  It  is  from  the  waters  of  Solfaterra^  that  the  baths 
of  Puzzuoli  are  supplied;  which  are  said  to  be 
very  efficacious,  in  cutaneous  and  rheumatic  dis- 
orders. 

March  3rd.  The  we;ather  contibuing  fine,  we 
drove  to  the  lake  a£  Agnano  ;  situated  in  a  delight- 
fiiUy  retired  vidley,  surrounded  by  hills.  On  the 
border  of  ibis  lake,  is  the  Grotta  del  Cane.  Tra- 
vellers have  made  a  great  display  of  sensibility,  in 
their  strictures  upon  the  spectacle  exhibited  here ; 
but,  to  all  appearance,  the  dog  did  not  care  much 
about  it.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  of  him,  that 
he  is  fMed  to  it;  for  he  dies  many  times  a  day, 
and  he  went  to  the  place  of  execution  wagging 

his  tail. 

He  became  insensible  in  two  minutes ; — but  upoii 


\ 
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being  laid  on  the  grass,  he  revived  from  his  trance 

I 

in  a  few  seconds;  without  the  process  of  immer- 
sion in  the  lake ;  which  is  generally  mentioned  as 
necessary  to  his  recovery. .  From  the  voracity 
with  which  he  bolted  down  a  loaf  of  bread,  which 
I  bought  for  him,  the  vapour  does  not  appear  to 
injure  the  animal  functions. 

Addison  seems  to  have  been  very  particular,  iq  his 
experiments  upon  thd'  vapour  of  this  cavern.  He 
found,  that  a  pistol  would  not  take  fire  in  iU  but, 
upon  laying  a  train  of  gun-powder,  and  igniting  it, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  vapour,  he  found,  "  that 
it  could  not  intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it  had 
once  begun  flashing,  nor  hinder  it  from  running  to 
the  very  end."  He  subjected  a  dog  to  a  second 
trial  in  order  to  ascertain,  whether  he  was  longer 
in  expiring  the  first,  than  the  second  time ;  and  he 
found  there  was  no  sensible  difference.  A  viper 
bore  it,  nine  minutes  the  first  time  he  put  it  in,  and 
ten  minutes  the  second; — and  he  attributes  the  pro- 
longed duration  of  the  second  trial,  to  the  large 
provision  of  air,  that  the  viper  laid  in  after  his  first 
death,  upon  which  stock  he  supposes  it  to  have  ex- 
isted a  minute  longer,  the  second  time. 

March  4th.  Read  the  Italian  in  a  French  trans- 
lation; and  afterwards  explored  the  church  of  S. 
Nicoloy  where  Mrs.  RadclifFe  has  laid  the  scene  of 
that  admirable  interview  between  the  Marchesa 
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and  Schedoni,  at  Vespers;  during  which  they  plot 
the  death  of  EUena.  I  went  afterwards  to  the 
church  of  S.  Severe ,  where  there  are  some  statues 
of  great  celebrity.  One  represents  a  female  co- 
vered with  a  veil,'  which  is  most  happily  executed 
in  marble,  and  has  all  the  effect  of  transparency. 
This  new  effect  of  sculpture  was  the  invention  and 
the  work  of  Corradiniy  a  Venetian. 

There  is  another  statue  of  the  same  kind,  in  tho 
;same  church,  by  the  same  workman; — a  dead 
Christ, — covered  with  the  same  thin  gauze  veil, 
which  appears  as  if  it  were  moist  with  the  cold 
damp  of  death. 

There  is  also  a  statue  of  a  figure  in  a  net;  the 
celebrated  work  of  Queiroloy  a  Genoese,  which  is 
a  model  of  pains  and  patience.  It  is  cut  out  of 
a  single  block;  yet  the  net  has  many  folds,  and 
scarcely  touches  the  statue. 

March  5th.  Explored  the  scenery  of  the  Italian  \ 
Went  to  vespers  at  the  church  of  S.  Spirito;  but 
the  places  themselves  are  as  different  from  Mrs. 
Radcliffe's  romantic  descriptions,  as  the  fat  un- 
meaning faces  of  the  present  monks  are,  from  the 
sublime  portrait  of  her  stern  and  terrible  Schedoni. 
But  it  is  ever  thus.  Life  is  only  tolerable  in  a  ro- 
mance, where  all  that  is  common-place  and  dis- 
gusting is  kept  out  of  sight; — for,  what  is  the 
reality,  but,  as  Mr.  Shandy  says,  to  shift  about 
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from  side  to  side ;  and  from  sorrow  to  sorrow, — to 
button  up  one  vexation,  oidy  to  unbutton  another! 
March  Gth.     Seized  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
side. 

9th.  Decided  pleurisy — Summoned  an  English 
surgeon  to  my  assistance.  High  fever. — Copious 
bleeding. — Owe  my  life,  under  Heaven,  to  the 
lancet ;  whose  repeated  application  was'  necessary 
to  relieve  me  from  ifae  intolerable  distress  under 
which  I  had  been  gasping  for  some  days.  I  find 
pleurisy  is  the  endemic  of  Naples. 

March  14th.  Msni  somrda — If  a  man  be  tired 
of  the  slow  lingering  progress  of  consumption,  let 
him  repair  to  Naples ;  and  the  denouement  will  be 
much  more  rapid.  The  sirocco  wind,  which  has 
been  blowing  for  six  days,  continues  with  the  same 
violence. 

The  effects  of  this  south-east  blast,  fraught  with 
all  the  plagues  of  the  deserts  of  Africa,  are  imme- 
diately felt,  in  that  leaden  oppressive  dejection  of 
spirits,  which  is  the  most  intolerable  of  diseases. 
This  must  surely  be  the  ^^  plumbeus  Auster*'  of 
Horace. 

Neapolitan  gossips. — It  seems  there  is  a  great 
dispute  at  present,  between  the  Pope  and  the  King 
of  Naples.  His  Holiness  claims  feudal  superiority 
over  the  kingdom,  as  a  fief  of  the  Popedom ;  and 
indeed  it  would  appear  that  he  has  always  exer- 
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cised  the  right  of  investiture,  to  every  sovereign  of 
Naples,  since  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  by 
Roger  the  Norman. 

Murat,  who,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity^  laughed 
at  the  papal  pretensions,  after  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  submission 
to  his  Holiness,  and  was  about  to  obtain  the  papal 
investiture. 

It  is  incontestable  that  a  certain  tribute  has  al- 
ways been  paid  annually,  by  the  King,  to  the  Pope. 
Tbe  Pope  receives  this  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  feudal  superiority;  the  King  would  fain  con- 
sider  it,  as  a  charitable  contribution  of  Peter's 
Pence.  The  question  is  still  left  open,  and  here 
the  matter  rests. 

In  another  branch  of  the  dispute,  the  King  has 
gained  his  point,  and  established  his  claim  to  ap- 
point his  own  Bishops;— subject  to  the  papal  con- 
firmation. 

The  King  of  Naples  is  the  oldest  reigning  sove- 
reign  in  Europe,  having  ascended  the  throne  in 
1759.  Though  a  devotee  in  religion,  he  is  so  fond 
of  field  sports,  that,  he  cannot  give  up  the  pleasures 
of  the  chasse,  for  a  singjie  day;  and  he  has  actually 
obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  to  permit 
him  to  shoot  on  Sundays !  It  must  be  remembered 
however  in  his  excuse,  that  he  is  seventy  and  odd 
years  old,  and  has  <iierefote  no  time  to  lose. 

Ps 
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March  15th.  C'onvalescence. — Crawled  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Tarento's — Small  collection  of  pic- 
tures;— three  by  Murillo  excellent. 

First  day  of  Passion  week.-^There  is  a  strange 
,  mixture  of  straining  and  swallowing  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Lent  here.  The  opera,  and  the  theatres, 
have  been  open;  but  the  ballet  has  been  suppressed. 
Dancing,  it  would  seem,  is  more  unholy  than  sing- 
ing, or  gambling;  for,  the  gaming-hell,  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  opera,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
government,  has  been  allowed  to  go  on  without 
interruption. 

"  Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  Janua  Ditis." 

This  is  a  very  large  establishment ;  it  holds  its  daily 
session,  in  a  house  in  the  Corso;  and  adjourns,  in 
the  evening,  to  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  opera  houseT  The  Neapolitans 
are  devoted  to  play,  and  they  pursue  it  with  a  fatal 
energy,  that  hurries  many  of  them  to  the  last  stage 
of  the  road  to  ruin. — The  relaxation  of  morals,  as 
you  advance  towards  the  south,  is  very  striking.— 
I  am  afraid  to  believe  all  that  I  hear  of  the  hcen- 
tiousness  of  Naples ;  but  I  see  enough,  to  make  me 
think  nothing  impossible. 

The  plain-speaking  of  the  Neapolitan  Ladies, 
is  truly  surprising; — they  call  every  thing  by  its 
right  name,  without  any  circumlocution ; — and  in 
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the  relation  of  a  story,  whatever  be  the  character 
of  the  incidents,  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  col- 
lected by  inference,  but  the  facts  are  broadly  and 
plainly  told,  with  the  most  circumstantial  details. 

March  16th.  The  gaming  table  is  permitted  to 
go  on  even  during  the  present  week ;  and  the  only 
restraint,  imposed  upon  this  den  of  destruction,  is, 
a  short  interdict,  from  Thursday  next  to  Sunday ; 
when  the  doors  wiU  be  re-opened.  It  is  melan- 
choly, to  see  the  fatal  perseverance,  with  which 
the  Neapolitans  follow  this  pursuit;  as  it  would 
seem,  wasting  their  days  in  a  fruitless  occupation, 

— et  propter  nummos,  nummorum  perdere  causes. — 

But  money  is  seldom,  I  believe,  the  object  of  any, 
but  the  selfish  calculating  gamester.  The  true 
children  of  play,  are  delighted  with  the  pursuit, 
and  care  as  little  for  the  object,  as  the  sportsman 
does  for  the  fox. — They  find,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
play,  that  strong  excitement  of  the  soul,  which 
furnishes  a  constant  succession  of  deep  and  agitat- 
ing emotions.  There  are  minds,  so  unhappily  con- 
stituted, that,  to  them  the  innocent  and  peaceful 
pleasures  of  tranquil  security,  are  as  insipid  and 
disgusting,  as  milk  and  water  would  be  to  the 
lover  of  brandy.  Ennui  is  too  light  a  term  for  that 
heaviness  of  spirit,  and  weariness  of  soul,  which 
find  all ''  the  uses  of  the  world  stale,  flat,  and  unpro» 
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fitable," — The  stagnant  puddle  of  existence  then, 
must  be  stirred  and  freshened^  by  the  torrent,  tem- 
pest, and  whirlwind  of  the  passions;  and  this 
stimulant  is  sought  in  the  dangers  of  war, — the 
fever  of  ambition, — ^^or  the  hopes  and  fears  of  love. 
But  love,  and  war,  and  ambition,  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  all ; — while  the  gaming  table  is  ever 
at  hand. — The  passion  for  play  is  universal,  and 
seems  to  have  its  root  in  the  very  heart  of  man ;  no 
rank,  or  age,  or  sex,  is  exempt  from  its  influence ; — 
the  silken  baron  of  civilization,  and  the  naked  sa- 
vage of  the  desert,  shew  how  nearly  they  are  re- 
lated, in  the  common  eagerness,  with  which  they 
fly  to  gaming,  for  relief  from  the  same  **  tedium 
vita^j"  the  same  oppressive  void  of  occupation, 
which  is  of  all  voids,  that,  which  nature, — at  least 
human  nature, — abhors  the  most. 

I  was  a  witness,  this  morning,  of  the  effect  of  the 
procession  of  the  Host,  upon  these  orgies.  At  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  the  groom-porter  suspended  the 
work  of  dealing,  and  there  was  a  half-solemn,  half- 
sneering  pause,  till  the  bell  was  out  of  hearing.  All 
England  would  exclaim  against  the  government,  that 
could  be  accessary  to  the  corruption  of  the  morals  of 
its  subjects,  by  the  encouragement  of  gaming-tables^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  revenues,  derived  from  such 
unhallowed  practices;  but  there  are  too  many  of 
us,  who  cannot,  because  they  will  not,  see,  that 
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evils,  of  the  same  kind,— though  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  a  less  degree, — are  produced  by  our  own  system 
of  state  lotteries. 

March  17th.  At  this  pious  season,  the  strangest 
dramatic  representations  are  prepared  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  people. — There  is  no  disputing  about 
taste; — if  a  man,  in  London,  were  to  get  up  a 
puppet  shew,  to  represent  the  ministry,  passion, 
crucifixion,  and  ascension  of  the  Saviour;  he 
would  probably  receive  an  intimation,  the  next 
day,  from  the  Attorney  General,  and  have  to 
defend  himself  against  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  All 
this  however  I  saw  this  morning,  for  three  half- 
pence, very  fairly  represented,  by  puppets  of  three 
feet  high,  in  a  theatre  on  the  quay,  to  a  crowded 
and  admiring  audience.  The  opposition  theatre 
held  out  the  temptation  of  a  grand  spectacle,  re- 
presenting Lord  Exmouth's  exploits  at  Algiers; 
but  I  ought  to  record,  that  the  sacred  piece,  seemed 
to  be  the  most  attractive. 

The  quay  of  Naples  affords  a  scene,  such  as  I 
think  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  the  world.  Tom 
Pool  is  there  in  all  his  gloyy, — with  such  a  motley 
train  at  his  heels,  and  with  sudi  m  chorus  of 
noise  and  nonsense, — ^wit  and  waggery, — fun  and 
foolery, — all  around  him;  that,  however  a  man 
may  be  disgusted  at  first,  the  effect  in  the  end  is 
like  that  of  Munden's  face  in  a  stupid  farce,  where 
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that  admirable  actor  condescends  to  buflfoonery,  to 
save  the  author  and  his  piece ;— you  are  constrained 
to  laugh  in  spite  of  yourself. 

March  18th.  Spring  has  once  more  returned  in 
good  earnest.  Visited  the  Albergo  di  Poveri;  a 
sort  of  Foundling  Hospital,  and  House  of  Industry. 
Here  we  saw  1,500  men  and  boys;  and  about 
as  many  women  and  girls.  Prom  hence  we  drove 
to  the  Campo  SantOy — the  great  Golgotha  of  Na- 
ples. It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground  behind  tte 
town;  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gate.' 
Within  its  walls,  are  365  caverns;  one  is  opened 
every  day  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  the  great 
mass  of  vi^hom,  as  soon  as  the  rites  of  religion  have 
been  performed,  are  brought  here  for  sepulture. 
There  were  fifteen  cast  in,  while  we  were  there ; 
men,  women,  and  children, — ^without  a  rag  to  cover 
them  ;  literally  fulfilling  the  words  of  Scripture, — 
"  As  he  came  forth  out  of  his  mother's  womb, 
naked  shall  he  return,  to  go  as  he  came!'-  I 
looked  down  into  this  frightful  charnel-house ; — it 
was  a  shocking  sight; — a  mass  of  blood  and 
garbage, — for  many  of  the  bodies  had  been  opened 
at  the  hospitals.  Cock-roaches,  and  other  rep- 
tiles, were  crawling  about  in  all  their  glory. — 
"  We  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us,  and  we  fat 
ourselves  for  maggots ;  that's  the  end !" 

We  made  the  sexton-of  this  dreary  abode,  who. 
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by  the  way,  had  been  employed  in  this  daily  work 
for  eleven  years,  open  the  stone  of  the  next  day's 
grave,  which  had  been  sealed  up  for  a  year.  The 
flesh  was  entirely  gone ;  for,  in  such  a  fermenting 
mass,  the  work  of  corruption  must  go  on  swilm- 
mingly.  Quick  lime  is  added  to  hasten  the  process, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  remain,  but  a  dry  heap  of 
bones  and  skulls.  What  must  be  the  feelings  of 
those,  who  can  suffer  the  remains  of  a  Friend,  a 
Sister,  a  Mother,  or  a  Wife,  to  be  thus  disposed  of? 
Indiflerent  as  I  feel  to  the  posthumous  fate  of  my 
own  remains.  Heaven  grants  that  I  may  at  least 
rest  and  rot  alone;  and  not  be  mixed  up  in  so 
horrible  a  human  hash  as  thisi 

There  were  some  women,  saying  Ave  Marias, 
within  the  square,  for  the  departed  souls  of  their 
friends ;  but,  our  arrival  took  them  from  this  pious 
work,  and  set  them  upon  some  calculations,  con- 
nected with  us,  and  our  carriage,  and  the  number 
of  it ;  to  direct  them,  iu  the  selection  of  lucky 
numbers  in  the  lottery,  upon  their  return  to  Naples! 

March  19th.  The  king  waited  upon  a  company 
of  beggars  at  their  meal ;  and  afterwards,  washed 
their  feet.  This  day  is  observed  with  the  greatest 
solemnity.  No  carriages  have  been  allowed  to 
move  about  the  streets.  All  the  higher  classes 
have  put  on  piouming,  and  the  soldiers  have  pa- 
raded, with  arms  reversed,  and  muffled  drums.     In 
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the  evenings  the  king,  attended  by  his  whole  court, 
walked  in  procession,  bar^eaded,  through  the  To- 
ledo street ;  visiting  the  churches  in  his  route,  and 
kneeling  before  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  is^  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 

March  20th.  Good-Friday. — Continuation  of  the 
mourning  of  yesterday. — It  must  be  confessed,  that 
there  is  much  more  of  religious  observance  in  Ca- 
tholic, than  in  Protestant  countries.  Then  comes 
the  question,  to  what  extent  is  it  wholesome  to  en- 
tourage these  outward  observances  ?  If  too  much 
importance  be  given  to  them,  there  is  danger,  that 
religion  will  stop  there,  and  degenerate  into  a  mere 
homage  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  the  place  of  that 
homage  of  our  hearts  and  lives,  which  the  Christian 
religion  requires  of  us.  And  this  is  the  objection, 
which  we  make  against  the  Catholics.  Again,  if 
there  be  no  attention  paid  to  forms,  there  is  danger 
that  the  substance  may  be  lost  sight  of ;  and  that  a 
religion  without  any  rites,  will  soon  become  no  reli- 
gion at  all ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  objection 
that  the  Catholics  make  against  the  Protestants. 
Both  sides  agree,  ttiat  some  ceremonial  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  only  a  question  of  degtee  between 
them  after  all.  In  determining  this  question  of  de- 
gree, it  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  would 
be  universally  applicable,  for  it  must  vary,  with 
the  different  characters  and  habits  of  different  na- 
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fionSy  and  perhaps  climate  would  not  be  without  its 
influence,  in  regulating  the  standard  of  propriety. 
For  example,  the  natives  of  the  south  seem  to  have 
an  intuitive  love  of  show  and  spectacle,  which  forms 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  plain  and  simple  habitudes 
of  the  northern  nations.  And  this  consideration 
ought  perhaps  to  have  made  me  more  tolerant  in 
my  remarks  on  Catholic  ceremonies  abroad ; — ^for, 
I  believe,  that  they  may  be  less  characteristic  of 
the  religion  itself,  than  of  the  taste  of  the  people. 

21st.  The  Paschal  Lamb,  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  many  of  the  houses,  as  a  sort  of  pet  during 
Lent,  appears  no  more.  The  knife  is  at  work  for 
to-morrow's  feast. 

Drove  to  Portici.— The  museum  consists  prin- 
cipally  of  specimens  of  the  paintings  found  at 
Pompeii.  These  remains  ar^  very  interesting,  as 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  art  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  take  the  paint'- 
ings,  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  a  provincial 
town,  as  the  standard  of  their  skill. 

It  is  fair  to  suppose,  that  the  taste  of  the  ancients 
was  as  refined  and  fastidious  in  painting,  as  in  the 
sister  art  of  sculpture ;  and  that  the  praises,  which 
they  have  lavished  upon  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  would 
have  been  supported  by  their  works,  if  these  works 
had  come  down  to  us. 

All  traces  of  these  great  masters  are  lost ;  but. 
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we  know  some  of  the  most  admired  pieces  of  the 
latter  were  brought  by  Augustus  to  Rome;  and 
Pliny's  descriptions,  which  do  remain,  seem  to 
demonstrate,  that  they  must  have  been  executed  in 
a  much  higher  style  of  finishing,  and  with  a  tech- 
nical knowledge,  that  will  in  vain  be  sought  in  the 
painted  walls  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Many 
of  these,  however,  are  designed  with  great  taste, 
grace,  and  feeling ;  and»  if  we  suppose  that  the 
works  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles  were  as  superior  to 
these,  as  the  Last  Judgment^  and  the  School  of 
Athens y  are  to  the  painted  waUs  of  a  modem  Italian 
room,  we  shaU  probably  not  form  too  hi^  an  esti- 
mate of  the  excellence  of  the  great  masters  of  an^ 
cient  art.  One  of  the  most  elegant  figures  in  this  mu- 
seum, is  the  picture  of  a  female,  with  a  pencil  and 
tablets,  in  her  hand,  which  they  call  Sappho. 
The  story  of  the  picture  is  often  plain,  as  in  that  of 
Orestes,  Pylades,  and  Iphigeuia,  in  the  temple  of 
Diana. — In  another,  there  is  an  old  woman  selling 
Cupids  to  a  young  female,  behind  whom  stands  a 
sort  of  Duenna,  in  the  attitude  of  advice  and  cau- 
tion. The  old  retailer  of  loves  holds  a  fluttering 
Cupid  by  the  wings,  and  has  another  in  her  cage. 

We  have  also  a  specimen  of  their  taste  in  cari- 
cature. A  little  delicate  chariot,  that  might  have 
been  made  by  the  fairies'  coachmaker,  is  drawn  by 
a  parrot,  and  driven  by  a  grasshopper.     This  is 
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said  to  be  a  satirical  representation  of  Nero's  ab- 
surd pretensions  as  a  Singer  and  a  Driver ;  for,  Sue- 
tonius tells  us  he  made  his  debut  on  the  Neapolitan 
theatre.  "  Et  prodiit  Neapoli  yrimum :  ibidem 
sapim  et  per  complures  cantavit  dies" 

Here  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  school-master's 
room,  with  an  unhappy  culprit  horsed  on  the  back 
of  one  of  his  fellows ;  precisely  as  the  same  dis- 
cipline is  administered  in  many  parts  of  England, 
at  present. 

Many  articles,  even  of  food,  are  to  be  seen, 
preserved  in  a  charcoal  state.  There  is  a  loaf  of 
bread  on  which  the  baker's  name  is  still  visible. 

It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  different  fruits  and  ve- 
getables, com,  rice,  figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  beans, 
lentils,  ^c.  They  shew  you  also  the  remains  of  a 
woman,  found  among  the  ashes,  the  skull  of  which 
is  still  perfect ;  with  the  necklace  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  which  she  must  have  had  on.  Time  has 
hardened  the  liquid  shower  which  overwhelmed  her, 
recording  that  she  perished  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
by  the  impression  that  remains  of  her  beautiful 
bosom. 

The  only  relic  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  is  a  priapic 
goblet;  from  the  spout  of  which,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  votaries  must  have  quaffed  the  wine. 

We  adjourned  afterwards  to  the  royal  palace, 
which  was  flatted  up  by  Murat.     Every  thing  re^ 
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mains  in  the  state  he  left  it,  except  that  the  family 
pictures  of  himself,  and  his  wife,  and  her  two  bro- 
thers. Napoleon;  and  Joseph,  have  been  taken 
down  from  their  high  places,  and  thrust  into  a 
garret,  "  amongst  the  common  lumber."  He  is 
represented  in  a  fancy  dress,  which  is  almost  ridi- 
culously fantastic,  with  ear-rings  in  his  ears,  but, 
though  a  fine  handsome  man,  I  doubt,  whether  he 
has  not  a  little  the  air  of  Tom  Errand,  in  Beau 
Clincher's  clothes.  Madame  Murat's  room  and 
adjoining  bath,  are  strikingly  elegant  and  luxu- 
rious. In  her  dressing-room  is  a  small  library ;  in 
which  I  observed  that  the  majority  of  tfie  books, 
were  translations  of  English  authors; — Gibbon, 
Fielding,  Hume,  Thomson,  Coxe's  House  of  Aus- 
tria, Mrs.  RadclifFe,  and  a  long  train  of  novels. 
In  Joachim's  room,  almost  every  article  of  furniture 
is  ornamented  with  the  head  of  his  favourite  Henry 
IV., — the  royal  model  which  he  is  said  to  have 
proposed  to  himself, — but  he  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  a  StcUy  for  his  minister ;  and, 
he  lived  to  learn,  that  the  "  divinity  which  used  to 
hedge  a  King,"  was  to  be  no  protection  to  him, 
thou^  he  had  won  a  crown  by  his  valour,  and  worn 
it,  with  the  consent  and  acknowledgment  of  all  Eu- 
rope. That  man  must  have  the  feelings  of  humanity 
strangely  perverted  by  political  enmities,  who  can 
read  the  story  of  his  ignominious  death  without  pity. 
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The  leading  feature  in  his  character  seems 
to  have  been,  that  gallant  generous  bravery 
so  becoming  a  soldier,  which  he  displayed  on  all 
occasions.  In  his  very  last  retreat,  he  is  said 
to  have  risked  his  life,  to  save  the  son  of  one 
of  his  nobility,  who  wanted  the  courage  to  do  it 
himself.  They  were  crossing  the  river,  under  the 
fire  of  the  Austrians ;  the  horse  of  the  young  man 
was  wounded,  and  his  situation  appeared  hopeless. 
Joachim,  moved  by  the  distress  of  the  father,  plunged 
into  the  stream,  and  brought  the  son  in  safety  to 
the  bank,  where  the  father  had  remained  a  helpless 
spectator  of  the  whole  transaction.  But  peace  be  to 
his  ashes. — I  am  no  advocate  for  the  scum,  to 
which  the  fermentation  of  the  French  Revolution 
has  given  such  undue  elevation ;  but  there  are  al* 
ways  exceptions ; — and  Jqachim,  however  he  might 
be  tainted  with  the  original  sin  of  the  school  in 
which  he  was  bred,  had  deserved  too  well  of 
human  nature,  by  his  own  conduct  in  power,  not 
to  merit  more  compassion  than  he  found,  in  the 
hour  of  his  adversity. 

In  the  gardei^  of  Portici  is  a  Fort,  built  to 
teach  the  present  King  the  art  of  fortification, 
during  his  childhood;  and  in  the  upper  apart- 
ment, is  a  curious  mechanical  table,  which  is 
made  to  fiimish  a  dinner,  without  the  attendance 
ofdomeatics. 
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'  Ib  the  centre  of  the  table  is  a  trap-door.  ^  The 
dinner  is  sent  up  by  pullies  from  the  kitchen  below. 
Each  person  has  six  bells  attached  to  his  place, 
which  ring  in  the  kitchen ;  inscribed  with  the  arti- 
cles moi^  in  request. at  dinner;  which  are  hoisted  up 
by  invisible  agents;  something  after  the  fashion 
of  the  entertainment,  in  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

March  ^nd.  Easter  Sunday.— Grand  holiday. 
— A  feast  at  Portici,  which  reminded  me  of  Green- 
wich fair. — The  dress  of  the  peasantry  gaudy  and 
glittering; — Crimson  satin  gowns,  covered  with 
tinsel. 

Excursion  to  Vesuvius.— My  surgeon  warned 
me  against  this  ascent,  but  I  was  resolved  to  go. 
To  leave  Naples,  without  seeing  Vesuvius,  would 
be  worse,  than  to  die  at  Naples,  after  seeing 
Vesuvius.  The  ascent  was  laborious  enough, 
but  no  part  of  the  labour  fell  upon  my  shoulders. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
steep,  where  it  was  necessary  to  leave  our  mules ; 
while  my  companions  toiled  up  on  foot,  I  got  into  an 
easy  arm-chair,  and  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 
eight  stout  fellows,  to  my  own  great  astonishment, 
and  to  the  greater  amusement  of  my  friends,  who  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  us  all  roll  over  together. 
I  certainly  should  not  have  thought  the  thing  prac- 
ticable, if  I  had  not  tried  it;  for  the  ascent  is  as 
steep,  as  it  is  well  possible  to  be;  the  surface  how* 
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ever  is  ragged ;  and  this  enabled  tiie  men  to  keep 
tlieir  footing.  It  was  not  the  pleasantest  ride  in 
the  world;  for,  without  pretending  to  any  extra- 
ordinary sensibility,  there  is  something  disagreeable 
in  overcoming^  difficulties  by  the  sweat  of  other 
men's  brows,  even  if  they  are  well  paid  for  it.  The 
men  however  seemed  to  enjoy  it  vastly.  They  told 
me  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  ridden  in  the  same 
chair,  with  a  train  of  forty  men  to  carry  her ;  but,  I 
suppose,  royal  beodies  are  havier  tlian  those  of 
ordinary  mortals. 

When  you  arrive  at  the  top,  it  is  an  aw- 
ful sight,  and  much  more  like  hell,  than  any  thing; 
that  human  imagination  could  suggest.  As  you 
approach  the  great  crater,  the  crust  upon  which 
you  tread  becomes  so  hot,  that  you  cannot 
stand  long  on  the  same  place; — your  progress 
is  literally  "  per  ignes  swppositos  dneri  dolaso ;" 
— if  you  pusJi  your  stick  an  inch  below  the 
surface,  it  takes  fire,  and  you  may  light  paper,  by 
thrusting  it  into  any  of  the  cracks  of  the  crust. 
The  craters  of  the  late  eraption  were  still  vomit- 
ing forth  flames  and  smoke,  and  when  we  threw 
down  large  stones  into  these  fiery  mouths,  one  might 
have  thou^t  they  were  replying  to  Lear's  impreca-^ 
tion  ''Rumble  thy  belly  full! — Spit  fireT — Al-^ 
together,  it  was  a  most  sublime  and  impressive 
scene,  and  may  be  classed  amongst  the  very  few 
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things  in  the  world,  Aat  do  not  disappoint  ex^ 
pectation. 

The  look  down,  into  the  great  crater  at  the 
summit,  is  fri^tfully  grand;  and  when  yon  turn 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  this  fearful  abyss, 
you  are  presented  wiih  the  most  forcible  contrast, 
in  the  rich  and  luxuriant  prospect  of  Naples,  and 
th^  surrounding  country;  where  all  is  soft  and 
smiling  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

In  our  way  home,  we  explored  Herculaneum; 
which  scarcely  repays  the  labour.  This  town  is 
filled  up  ,with  lava,  and  with  a  cement  caused  by 
the  large  mixture  of  wat«r,  with  the  shower  of 
earth  and  ashes  that  destroyed  it ;  and  it  is  choaked 
up^  as  completely,  as  if  molten  lead  had  been 
poured  into  it.  Here  therefore  the  work  of  exca- 
vation was  so  laborious,  that  all  which  could 
be  done,  has  been  to  cut  a  few  passages.  Besides, 
it  is  forty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  another 
town  is  now  built  over  it;  so  that  you  grope 
about  undeV  ground  by  torch-light,  and  see  no* 
thing. 

Pompeii,  on  the  contrary,  was  destroyed  by  a 
shower  of  cinders,  in  which  there  was  a  much  less 
quantity  of  water.  It  lay,  for  centiu'ies,  only 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface ;  and,  these  cinders 
bemg  etuiily  removed,  the  town  has  ibeen  again 
restored  to  the  li^t  of  day 
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:    1^1  the  eyeaing  the  Theatre  -of  S.  Cjurlo  nt^ 
open^  with  a  n^w  opefm,  and  a  splendid  baUei 

March  33d.  The.fiq^st-looHing  men  in  Naples 
are  the  Lazzarord  ;  the  lowest  class  in  the  order  i^ 
fociety ;  answe^ring  to  the  hazzi  in  <iie  old  Stpcon 
division  of  classes  in  pur  own  island.  '^  LHrndG- 
ianiur  aiitiqui  Swones  in  tres  ordines ;  EdUin- 
g08,  FilingoSy  et  Lazzos;  hoc  est,  nobUes,  inge- 
nuoSy  servUes.  Restat  antiqua  appellatiords  com- 
m&nor(dio.  Ignavos  emm  lazie  hodie  dicmus. — 
(Spelman). 

J3iut,  if  Lazzaroni  be  at  all  connected  with  lazi- 
ness, the  term  has  little  application  to  the  bearers 
of  burdens  in  Naples ;  unless  it  be  e:i^plained  in  the 
same  maimer  as  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  If  they  are 
fond  of  sprawling  in  the  n\m,  they  are  enjp)ring 
the  holiday  of  repose,  which  they  have  earned  by 
their  own  industry ;  and  which  they  have  a  right/ 
to  dispose  of,  according  to  their  own  taste.  There 
is  an  amphibious  class  of  th^e  felloes,  who  seem 
to  live  in  the  water.  I  have  stood  watching  a 
|)oat  Ipr  hours,  which  I  had  at  first  imagined  was 
a-drift,  witiiout  an  owner ;  to  which  one  of  thesQ 
fisbonnan  would  occasionally  piount  out  of  the  water 
with  an  oyster,  and,  then  down  he  went  again,  in 
search  of  another. 

They  appear  to  be  a  merry  joyous  race,  with  a 
keen  relish  for  drpUery,  and  endu^  with  a  power 

Of 
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of  feature,  that  is  shewn  in  the  richest  exhibitions 
pf  <5omic  grimacd.  Swinburne  says  well,  that  Ho^ 
garth  ought  to  have  visited  Naples,  to  have  beheld 
1i\e  *^  mblme  of  caricature.'* 

I  know  few  sights  more  ludicrous,  than  that 
which  may  be  enjoyed  by  treating  a  Lazzarone  to, 
as  many  yards  of  macaroni  as  he  can  contrive 
to  slide  down  his  throat,  without  breaking  its  con- 
tinuity. ' 

Their  dexterity  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Indian  Jugglers,  and  much  more  entertaining. 

March  24th.  In  ascending  the  scale  of  society, 
we  do  not  find  progressive  improvement  in  infor- 
mation, as  we  mount  to  the  top. 

The  ignorance  of  the  higher  classes  has  long 
been  proverbial.  Murat  had  instituted  a  female 
school  of  education,  on  a  large  scale,  which  was 
well  attended  by  the  principal  families  in  Naples ; 
and  a  taste  for  knowledge  was  beginning  to  spread 
very  rapidly ;  but  Murat  is  dead ;  and  this  institu- 
tion has  fallen  with  its  founder.  The  most  thriving 
profession  is  the  law ; — and  almost  every  tenth  man 
is  a  lawyer. 

March  25th.  Went  in  the  evening  to  the  Teatro 
Nuovo,  where  Italian  tragedies  and  comedies  are 
performed;  and  which  is  attended,  particularly  by 
the  younger  classes  of  the  Neapolitans,  as  a  school 
of  pronunciation,  and  a  lesson  in  language.     No- 
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thing  can  be  more  barbarous,  than  the  Neapolitan 
dialect.  There  was  but  little  vis  comka  in  the 
performance ;  and  indeed  the  piece  was  a  suspirious, 
white  handkerchief  business,  translated  from  a  sen- 
timental German  comedy. 

The  rustic,  who  seems  to  be  the  same  (at  least 
in  the  stage  representation  of  the  character)  all 
the  world  Qver ;  was  well  done,  and  reminded  me 
of  Emery. 

March  26th.  Intended  excursion  to  Paestum. — 
Prevented  by  a  fresh  attack  of  pleurisy. — Perhaps 
there  is  no  great  cause  for  regret,  for,  however  fine 
the  ruins  may  be,  thei'e  is  no  story  of  the  olden 
time  to  make  them  particularly  interesting.  If 
ruins  are  sought  out  as  mere  objects  to  please  the. 
eye,  I  doubt,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  Italy,  that 
could  be  put  in  comparison  with  Tintern  Abbey. 
But,  it  is  the  deeds  that  have  been  done,  and  the 
men  that  did  them, — the  Scipios,  and  the  Gatos, 
and  the  Brutuses, — that  invest  the  ruins  of  Rome 
with  their  great  charm  and  interest.  Independently 
of  these  recollections,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  to  be 
seen  in  Italy,  so  beatitiftd,  as  the  light,  elegant  and 
graceiul  ruins  of  a  Gothic  abbey. 

This  associating  principle  seems  to  operate,  and 
give  an  interest,  even  to  places,  where  the  adven- 
tures  which  make  them  memorable,  are  notoriously 
fictitious ;  for,  to  no  other  cause  can  I  attribute  the 
pains  I  have  >  taken  to  identify  the  scenery  of  tht 
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Italian  ;  and  I  experieaced  sierious  disappomtm^iC; 
at  being  unable  t6  find  the  ruined  arehway,  in  which 
Vivaldi  was  intercepted  by  tiie  mysterious  monk/ 
in  bis  visits  to  the  villa  of  Signora  Bianca ; — which 
had  probably  never  any  e^t^ice»  except  m  tfai^ 
imagination  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  here  are  beyond 
every  thing  I  have  ever  felt.  During  Easter  week^ 
it  was  intensely  hot.  On  the  28th  of  March,  Ve* 
suvius  was  covered  with:  stiow,.  and  the  four  tfuc- 
eeeding  days  have  been  as  cold  and  coAifortless  at 
wind,  sleet,  and  hail,  could  make  tiiem. 

April  2d.  C<^nvalescence.-^Yisited  the  openi 
for  the  first  time.  Of  .all  the  stupid  things  in  tiid 
world,  a  serious  opera  is  perhUps  the  most  stupid, 
Und  the  opera  of  to-night  formed  no  eicception  to 
this  observation.  The  theatre  is,  I  believe,  the 
largest  in  Europe,  and  it  is  certainly  too  large  for 
the  singers,  whose  voices  s<mnd  like  penny  trumpets 
on  Salisbury  Plain. 

The  pit  contains  674i  elbowed  seats,  in  19 rows; 
and  there  is  standing  room  for  at  least  150  persons. 

The  ballet  of  Gengis  Khdn^  was  splendidly  got 
up.  The  dancing  wa6  admirable,  for  though  ex*- 
cellence  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  few,  all 
were  good.  These  spectacles  are  better  managed 
here  than  in  England.  I  am  afraid  there  is  always 
something  lumpish  and  awkward  in  the  general  ef- 
fect of  our  corps  de  ballet ;  but  here  the  groups 
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are  so  picturesque,  their  motions  so  graciefiil,  there 
is  such  a  general  experthess  in  the  most  oompti« 
cated  movements  of  the  dance,  and  such  a  lightness 
and  perpetual  motion  in  all  the  figures,  that  the 
whole  9pecUic\e  has  the  effect  of  phantasmagoria. 

April  3rd.  The  ex-king  of  Spain  arrived,  ac- 
companied by  his  brotiier  the  present  kmg  of 
Naples,  who  had  gone  to  Mda  di  Qaeta^  to  me^ 
him.  It  is  said  that  they  now  met  for  the  first 
time,  after  a  separation  of  sixty  yeariB. 

5th.  Left  Naples,  in  a  fit  of  spleen  and  disgust^ 
at  the  continued  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
slept  at  Capua^  where  we  found  none  of  those  se- 
ducing luxuries,  which  ^  enervated  the  soldiers  of 
Hannibal. 

6th.  This  day's  journey  brought  us  to  Velletri. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  left  Terracina,  to  pass 
over  the  Pontine  Marshes.  During  the  last  stage, 
our  postilion  was  constantly  stopping,  upon  some 
pretence  of  the  harness  wanting  repair ;  at  other 
times  he  pleaded  that  his  horses  were  knocked  up, 
and  could  not  go  beyond  a  foot's  pace,  on  which 
^occasion  be  would  set  up  a  loud  song.  All  this 
was  so  like  the  common  prologue  to  a  robbery 
toene  in  romance,  that  we  suspected  the  fdlow 
mu&rt  be  a  confederate  with  the  banditti.  At  last 
we  tost  aU  patience,-7-my  compiamon  produced  his 
pistols,  and  swore,  &at  the  next  time  tie  relaxed 
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from  a  trot,  he  would  blow  out  his  brains,  l^is 
seemed  to  have  its  effect,  and  we  rattled  on  to 
Velletri,  without  clearing  up  the  mystery. 

7th.  Reached  Rome  to  breakfast— Went  to 
bed  in  a  high  fever. — Summoned  a  Roman  surgeon 
to  open  a  vein,  wliich  he  did  very  tolerably ;  but 
their  practice  is  much  more  timid  than  our  own,  for 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  a  large  thimble  full  of 
blood,  he  was  for  binding  up  the  arm  agfun,  -and 
protested  in .  the  most  urgent  manner,  against  the 
madness  of  my  proceeding,  when  he  saw  me  deter- 
mined to  lose  ten  ounces. 

11th.  Emerged  from  the  confinement  of  a  sick 
room,  to  enjoy  again  the  genial  air  of  Rome.  How 
delightful  is  the  calm  tranquillity  of  this  fallen  ca- 
pital, after  the  din  and  clatter  of  Naples.  There 
is  something  so  soft  and  balmy  in  the  air,  that  I  feel 
every  mouthful  revive  and  invigorate  me.  It  is 
now  as  Warm  as  midsummer  in  England.  Went  to 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  where  there  is 
a  great  curiosity  in  sculpture ; — a  statue  by  Ra- 
phael. It  is  Jonas,  in  the  moment  of  his  deliver- 
ance from  the  jaws  of  the  great  Leviathan  of  the 
Deep.  The  figure  is  beautifully  elegant,  and  dis- 
plays the  same  delicate  skill  in  outline,  for  which 
Raphael  is  so  distinguished  in  his  pictures.  It  is 
doubted  whether  Lorenzetto  executed  this  statue 
from  Raphael's  design,  or  whether  it  received  the 
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finishing  strokes  from  Raphael  himself.  As  no 
other  works  of  Lorenzetto  display  the  same  powers, 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  the  latter,  and  indeed  there  is  a 
masterly  touch  in.  the  expression,  that  seems  in 
itself  sufficient  to  decide  the  question. 

12th.  Lounged  through  the  studii  of  Canova^ 
and  Thorwaldson. — Confirmed  in  my  former  opi- 
nions of  their  respective  merits. — A  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, for  the  United  States,  just  moulded  by  Ca- 
nova ; — ^in  which  there  is  the  same  want  of  repose 
and  simplicity,  that  is  so  often  observable  in  hi» 
works. 

Thorwaldson  had  just,  finished  the  model  of  a 
Mercury,  putting  Argus  to  sleep  with  hisi  pipe; — 
a  figure  of  exquisite  grace,  archness,  and  spirit, 
— the  veritable  son  of  Maia.  Some  tr^aces  of 
antiquity  are  continually  meeting  you  in  youi* 
walks  through  Rome ;  for  instance,  the  white  robes 
of  the  modem  Italian  Butchers,  which  are  strike 
ingly  neat  and  cleanly,  seem  to  be  the  caist  oflf 
dresses  of  the  priests,  who  performed  the  act  of  sa? 
crifice.  .  ' 

April  13th.  An  execution  in  the  Piazza  del  Por 
polo.— The  culprit  was  a  "  Fellow  with  a  horrid 
face,"  who  had  murdered  his  father.  The  murder  wa^ 
detected  in  a  singular  manner,  affording  an  extra: 
ordinary  instance  of  the  sagacity  and  faithful  at- 
taehm^t  of  the  dog  to  its  master.    The  disappear! 
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ance  of  the  deceased  had  given  rise  to  inquiry »  and 
the  offieers  of  police  went  to  his  cottage,  where,  on 
^amining  Ins  son,  they  leajrned  that  his  father  bad 
gone  out  to  work  as  usual,  a  f^w  ^ays  before,  aiod 
had  not  been  seen  since.  As  the  officers  were  con-^ 
tinuing  their  search  in  the  nei^bouriiood,  their  at- 
tention was  excited  by  observing  a  dog,  lying  in  a 
lone  place;  who  seemed  to  aideavour  to  atfa*act 
ihek  notice,  by  scratdung  on  some  n^wly  turned 
earth.  Their  curiosity  was  excited  by  something 
peculiar  in  his  action  and  manner^  to  examine  the 
spot ; — ^where  they  found  the  body.  It  would  seem 
that  the  dog  must  have  beeii  an  mrabserved  witness  of 
bis  maslfer's  murderi  and  bad  not  forsaken  his  grave. 
On  returning  to  the  cottage  with  the  body,  the  son 
Was  so  struck  with  the  ^scovery  made  by  the  officers 
by  means  which  he  could  not  divine,  that,  concluding 
it  mwst  h«Lve  been  by  supernatural  intimation,  he  made 
a  full  confession  of  his  guilt ; — that  he  had  beaten 
out  his  father's  brains  with  a  mallet,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  mother,  that  he  had  dragged  him  to  this 
byie-place,  and  there  buried  him.  The  mother  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life ; — the  son  to 
the  guillotine.  He  kept  us  waiting  from  ten  o'clock 
till  almost  three;  for  the  execution  is  delayed  till 
the  culprit  is  brought  to  a  due  state  of  penitence. 

At  last  the  bell  rung,  the  Host  was  brought  from 
a  neighbouring  church,  that  he  might  receive  the 
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l$Esi  sacrament ;  and  soon  afterwarcb,  the  crimmil 
Was  led  dut.  Inglese  was  a  passport  on  this  as  ort 
other  occasions.  The  guards  that  formed  in  li 
square  round  the  gnillotiiie,  made  way  for  me  Ui 
pass ;  and  I  was  introduced,  afanost  against  my  will, 
close  to  the  scaffold. 

A  crucifix,  and  a  black  banner,  with  death^sr 
heads  upon  it,  were  borne  before  the  culprit,  whe^/ 
advanced  between  two  priests.  De  mounted  the 
scafTold  with  a  firm  Istep,  and  did  not  once  flinch 
till  he  stooped  to  pot  bis  head  into  tte  groove  pre^ 
pared  to  receive  it 

This  is  the  trying  miiiute,  the  rest  is  the  afikir  of 
the  tenlii  part  of  an  insCant.  It  appears  to  b^  fb4 
best  of  all  modes  of  ii^icting  the  ptaii^mient  6t 
death ;  combining  the  greatest  ifnpressioti  on  the 
spectator,  with  the  least  possible  suffering  to  the 
victim.  It  is  so  rapid,  that  I  Aould  doubt  whe- 
th^  there  were  any  suffering;  but  from  Ibe  ex- 
|>ression  of  the  countenance,  when  the  executioner 
held  op  the  head,  I  am  inclined  to  brieve,  that 
sense  and  conseioosness  toay  remftin  for  a  few  se^ 
conds,  after  the  bead  if  offl  The  ^ycis  se6m^  to 
fetkin  speculation  for  a  moment  dtt^o,  ilnd  Aer^ 
was  a  I6ok  in  the  ghastly  stare  ivith  which  thej^ 
glared  Upon  the  crowd,  which  implied  that  thie  he^ 
was  aware  of  its  ignominious  situation.  And  indtied 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  supposition,  (ot 
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in  all  injuries  of  the  spine,  whereby  a  communica- 
tion with  the  sensorium  is  cut  off,  it  is  the  parts 
below  the  injury  which  are  deprived  of  sensation, 
while  those  above  retain  their  sensibility*  And  so, 
in  the  case  of  decapitation,  the  muscles  and  nerves 
of  the  face  and  eyes,  may  for  a  short  time  continue 
to  convey  impressions  to  the  brain,  in  spite  of  the 
separation  from  the  trunk. 

April  14ith.  The  JEgina  Marbles  ; — these  belong 
to  an  earlier  age  of  sculpture  than  that  of  Phidias, 
and  are  curious  specimens  of  the.  infancy  of  the  art 
amongst  the  Greeks. 

The  symmetry  is  very  defective ;  and  there  is  a 
sort  of  sardonic  i^mile  in  the  expression  of  all  the 
faces  that  is  unintelligible,  without  knowing  the 
history  of  the  group. 

Amongst  the  amusements  of  the  people,  there  is 
nothing  more  striking  than  the  energy  and  interest 
which  they  exhibit  in  the  common  game  of  Mora. 

This  game  is  played  by  two  persons ;  they  both 
hold  out  their  right  hands,  with  the  fingers  ex- 
tended ;  then,  each  contracts  or  shuts  one,  or  as 
many  of  his  fingers  as  he  pleases;  calling  out  at 
the  same  time  the  number  which  he  guesses  will  be 
the  whole  amount  of  his  own  and  his  adversary's 
contracted  fingers ;  this  they  both  do,  at  the  same 
moment,  and  very  rapidly.  Whichever  guesses 
rightly,  scores  one,  which  is  done  by  holding  out 
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one  finger  of  the  left  hand ; — ^the  game  may  be  five 
or  ten,  or  more,  at  pleasure. 

The  vivacity  with  which  they  pursue  this  game  is 
extraordinary.  As  may  be  supposed,  from  the 
nature  of  the  game,  it  often  creates  disputes  and 
quarrels,  and  in  the  days  when  every  man  carried 
his  stiletto,  these  quarrels  but  too  often  ended  in 
blood. 

15th  to  20th.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  stranger' 
in  Rome.  The  ceremonies  of  Easter  being  over, 
all  the  world  is  gone  to  Naples ;  and  the  best  lodg- 
ings are  now  to  be  had  for  half  the  price  that 
would  have  been  asked  two  months  ago. 

Accidentally  encountered  some  old  friends  and 
school-fellows.  What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to 
laugh  and  talk  over  the  almost  forgotten  days  of 
boyhood ;  when  all  was  fun  and  frolic.  For  a  mo- 
ment one  escapes  from  the  present  to  the  past,  and 
becomes  a  boy  over  again. 

22nd.  Excursion  to  Tivoli. — We  rose  before 
the  sun,  and  reached  Tivoli  to  breakfast.— rThe 
morning  was  beautiful,  and  the  morning  is  the 
spring  of  the  day,  when  all  nature  is  fresh  and 
joyous,  and  man  is  fresh  to  enjoy  it.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Cicerone  to  lead  you  a  long  round  of 
some  miles,  to  see  the  cascatdle,  and  otiier  things, 
which  are  not  worth  seeing ;  and  I  regretted  that 
I  had  not  rather  remained  the  whole  morning,  in 
the  qharming  environs  of  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
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:  The  great  cascade  is  artificial ;  ihe  work  of  Ber* 
nini ;  but  I  prefer  much  the  natural  faU,  which  the 
iiv^aters  have  worked  for  theraselveiB,  through  the 
l^fures  of  the  rock ;  which  is  ;8een  with  such  ad* 
n^irable  effect,  fr(Hn  the  hollow  cavetrn  called  Ibe 
Grotto  of  Neptune.  A  pretty  and  intricate  shrub- 
bery covers  the  precipice,  through  which  a  path  has 
been  cut  to  enable  you  to  descend  to  this  spot ;  and 
I  have  seldom  looked  xxpoa  a  scene,  which  unites 
}U;,once  so  much  of  the  sublime  and  ihe  beautiful ; — 
but  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  A  cascade  is 
pjoe  of  those  things  that  bids  defiance  to  the  pen  or 
the  pencil ;  for  the  noise  and  ihe  motion,  which  con- 
^itute,  in  fact,  almost  all  that  is  grand  and  gcace- 
fiil  in  a  real  waterfall,  are  lost  in  a  picture ;  and 
when  these  are  taken  away,  what  remains, — but  an 
unseemly  patch  of  white  paint  ?  If  the  imagina- 
tion is  to  supply  the  loss,  it  might  as  well  represent 
the  whole  scene. 

Horace  may  well  be  justified  for  his  partiality  to 
the  prcsceps  Arm  et  Tibumi  lucm.  It  is  an  ex- 
quisite spot;  and  well  calculated  to  suggest  the 
id^i  of  a  retreat  from  the  world,  with  the  calm 
pleasures  of  a  life  of  rural  retirement. 

Tibur  Argeo  positum  colono 
Sit  meee  sedes  utinam  senectee 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris,  et  viarum 

Militiflsque. 
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It  was  in  the  scenery  of  Tivoli,  thAt  Cluude  de- 
lighted to  study  nature,  and  in  most  of  his  land- 
scapes  there  may  be  traced  some  features  of  the 
soft  and  beautiful  combinations  of  the  elements  of 
landscape,  which  the  scenery  of  Tiroli  affords  in 
such  abundance.  But  the  pictures  of  Claude  repre- 
sent nature  rather  as  i^e  might  be,  than  as  she  is.  His 
pictures  are  poetic  nature ;  nature  abstracted  from 
all  local  defects  ;--4)y  which  I  mean,  that  though 
all  the  separate  features  of  his  pictures  are  true  to 
nature,  yet,  that  he  has  compounded  them  in  a 
manner,  to  form  a  general  whole,  such  as  will 
never  be  found  existing  together  in  a  real  land* 
scape.  Thus  he  has  done  in  landscape,  what  the 
Greek  artists  have  done  in  sculpture,  who,  from  thQ 
separate  excellencies  of.  different  individuab,  have 
combined  perfect  figures,  far  superior  in  grace  and 
beauty  to  any  single  livii^  model. 

April  23d.-  Visited  the  lunatic  asylum. — I  should 
have  been  inclined  to  suppose,  in  a  country,  where 
the  natives  display  so  much  vivacity  and  energy  in 
ttie  ordinary  and  healthy  state  of  tiieir  ihinds,  that 
their  mad-houses  would  have  exhibited  a  strange 
scene  of  violent  excitement.  But,  I  \^s  surprised 
to  find  every  thing  calm  and  tranquil. .  There  w^re 
no  raving  patients;  and  only  two,  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  confine,  by  a  slight  chain,  to  the  wall 
of  their  aj^rtment     I  jwas  much  struck  by  thie  ap* 
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pearance  and  expression  of  two  unfortunates  la- 
bouring under  the  most  opposite  symptoms. — The 
one  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  who  had  been 
driven  mad  by  jealousy. — He  was  walking  up  and 
down  a  long  room,  with  a  quick  and  agitated  step, 
and,  I  was  told,  he  had  been  occupied  in  the  same 
way  for  ten  years ;  except  during  the  few  hours  of 
sleep.  He  seemed  to  be  suffering  the  pains  of  the 
di^mned,  as  they  have  been  described  to  proceed, 
from  the  worm  that  never  dieth.  The  other  was« 
a  melancholy  maniac,  lying  in  the  sun ;  so  utterly 
lost  in  vacancy,  that  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rouse 
him  from  his  reverie.  He  had  a  cast  of  counte- 
nance so  cynic,  that  he  might  have  furnished  a 
painter,  with  an  admirable  study  for  a  Diogenes. 

AprU  24th.  The  politicians  of  Rome  look  to  the 
future  yrith  gloomy  apprehension.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  will  iend,  with  Pius  VII. ;  and  that  Aus- 
tria will  lay  her  paw  upon  the  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nions. 

Connected  as  the  House  of  Austria  is  with  the 
reigning  families  of  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  such  an 
attempt  might  have  little  opposition  to  fear  in  the 
rest  of  Italy ;  and  indeed  as  to  the  Papal  states, 
even  if  there  were  any  national  feeling  to  keep 
them  together,  which  I  believe  there  is  not,  the 
people  seem  too  much  disposed  to  rely  upon  the 
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interposition  of  miraculous  assistance  from  above, 
to  do  any  thing  for  themselves. 

When  the  French  were  advancing  in  1798 — How 
was  it  that  the  Papal  Government  prepared  to 
r^st  them  ?  By  a  levy  en  masse?  No — but  by  a 
procession  of  three  of  the  most  sacred  relics  in  the 
possession  of  the  church. — These  relics  were — II 
•santo  Volto,  a  miraculous  portrait  of  the  Saviour  ;-— 
and  a  Santa  Maria, — a  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  sup- 
posed also  to  be  painted  Hy  supernatural  agency ; — 
«nd  the  chains  which  St.  Peter  wore  in  prison,  from 
which  the  angel  liberated  him. 

This  procession  was  attended  by  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  Rome,  comprehending  all 
ranks  and  ages  and  sexes,  the  greater  part  of  them 
bare-footed.— Satisfied  with  this,  they  remained  in 
A  state  of  inactivity,  in  the  hope  that  Heaven  would 
interpose  in  their  favour,  by  some  miraculous  mani- 
festation of  its  power.  Such  is  ever  the  effect  of 
superstition,  which  substitutes  rites  for  duties,  and 
teaches  men,  to  build  their  hopes  of  divine  favour 
upon  any  other,  rather  than  the  oiily  true  and 
rational  foundation  of  such  hopes, — the  faithful 
and  exemplary  discharge  of  their  own  duties. 

The  Italians  now  make  a  triumphant  appeal  to 
the  late  restoration  of  the  Pope,  as  a  visible  inters 
ference  of  Providence,  which  ought  to  convince  a 
heretic,   that  it  is  decreed   by  the  counsels   of 
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Heaven,  that  the  Pope  shall  endiure  for  ever ;  and 
they  hail  this  return  as  an  omen  and  a  security,  for 
the  same  miraculous  assistance  in  the  time  to  come, 
forgetting  the  admirable  doctrine  of  the  Trojan 
patriot, 

In  the  evening  went  to  the  theatre.— An  Italian 
comedy,  or  rather  a  German  pUty,  translated  into 
Italian. — German  sentiuMnt  seems  to  please  all  the 
\^orld,  in  spite  of  its  stupidity ;  else^  why  do  we  all 
pilfer  from  Kotzebue  ?  Vestris,  the  great  Comic 
actor  of  Italy,  played  the  part  of  a  valet,  wilii 
considerable  archness  ai)d  humour ;  but  he  is  a 
**  tun  of  man ;"  and  a  fat  man,  is  fit  to  act  nothing 
but  a  fat  man ;  and  p^haps  there  is  no  character 
but  FaJstaff,  of  which  fat  is  an  essential  attribute. 
But  when  I  speak  slightingly  of  Vestris  I  forget 
bis  Tale-bearer  in  the  Bottega  di  Cafe,  and  his 
Burbero  benefico^  which  are  both  admirable  pieces 
of  acting, 

April  25th.  I  looked  on  this  morning  at  a  game 
at  Pall&nt.  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
onr  fioes.  It  is  played  by  parties  of  a  certain  num- 
ber on  each  sid^,  generally  six  against  six.  The 
pallOne  is  a  ball  filled  with  air,  about  lus  big  as  a 
foot-ball.  The  players  wear  a  sort  of  wooden 
guard,  called  Bractiulei  into  which  the  right  hand 
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"  is  introduced ;  ihis  iiKstrumeot,  which  is  in  shape 
not  unlike  a  muff,  rieaches  half  way  up  to  the 
elbow,  and  is  studded  with  short  wooden  pointg. 
The  player,  grasping  firmly  a  bar  fixed  in  the 
inside  of  the  Bracciale,  to  keep  it  steady,  takes 
the  ball  before  the  bomid,  and  wllies  it,  according 

m 

to  the  tennis  term,  with  amazing  force.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  players  is  to  {prevent  the  ball  falling 
within  their  lines.  The  weight  of  the  Bracdale, 
{daced  as  it  is  at  the  6xfa*emity  of  the  arm,  must 
require  great  muscular  strength  to  support  it, 
during  a  long  game.  It  is  a  truly  attdetic  exercise, 
and  tibough  it  ii  said  to  be  the  ancient /o/&>  of  the 
Jlomans,  it  must  have  undergone  some  alteration ; 
for  thje  line, 

"  Fdle  decet  pueros  ludere,  foUe  senes." 

has  no  application  to  the  modem  game  of  the 
PaUone. 

Joined  Lucien  Bonaparte's  domestic  circle  in  the 
evening. 

April  26th.  Nothing  is  more  perplexing  in  Italy, 
than  the  computation  of  time. 

It  is  pity,  that  Ae  Italians  wifl  not  reckon  their 
hours  in  the  same  manner  with  their  neighbours. 
The  ancient  Romans  divided  the  day  into  twenty- 
four  hours.  Twelve  of  thes^,  from  the  rising  to 
the  setliBg  of  the  sun,  composed  their  day,  and  the 
other  twelve,  from  sun-set  till  sun-rise,  made  up 

R    2 
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the  night.  Hence,  as  the  seasons  changed^  there 
must  have  been  a  proportionate  variation  in  the 
length  of  their  hours.  They  had  however  two  fixed 
points  ;  mid-day  and  mid-night,  which  they  called 
the  sixth  hour. 

The  modem  division  of  the  Italians  differs  from 
this ;  they  divide  the  day  and  night  into  twenty-four 
hours,  which  are  all  of  an  equal  length,  in  every 
season  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  more  simple  to  reckon  twenty^ 
four  hours  in  one  series,  than  by  our  double  series 
of  twelve  and  twelve. 

But,  the  perplexity  arises,  from  their  not  begin- 
ning to  reckon  from  some  fixed  point,  that  shall 
not  vary,  as,  for  instance,  from  twelve  o'clock  at 
noon, — when  the  sun  crosses  the  meridian  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  Italians  call  half  an  hour 
after  sun-set  the  twenty-fourth  hour ;  and  an  houf 
and  a  half  after  sun-set,  the  first  hour,  or  one 
o'clock.  Hence  the  nominal  hour  of  mid-day  con- 
stantly changes  with  the  season;  in  June  it  is  six- 
teen, and  in  December  nineteen  o'clock. 

April  27th  to  May  3d.  Visited  again  and  again 
the  relics  of  "  Almighty  Rome."  At  this  delight- 
ful season,  you  are  tempted  to  pass  the  whole  night 
in  wandering  among  the  ruins,  which  appear  to 
much  greater  advantage,  and  make  a  more  solemn 
impression,  than  when  lighted  up  by  the  garish  eye 
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of  day.  I  have  never  encountered  any  obstruction 
in  these  midnight  rambles,  nor  seen  any  robbers, 
except  the  other  evening,  in  the  cajstle  of  St. 
Angelo.  I  had  ascended  to  the  roof  to  enjoy  the 
view,  when  I  observed  a  party  drinking  wine  on 
the  leads,  who  very  courteously  invited  me  to  par- 
take  of  their  good  cheer.  I  fomid  that  these  fel- 
lows were  the  leaders  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  for 
whose  apprehension  a  large  reward  had  been  of- 
fered. As  the  robbing  trade  was  becoming  slack, 
they  hit  upon  the  ingenious  expedient  of  surrender- 
ing themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  it;  and  it  is  not 
a  Uttle  extraordinary,  that  the  Government  should 
have  consented  to  these  terms,  so  that  these  fellows 
will,  after  a  confinement  of  a  year  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  be  let  loose  again  upon  society.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  seem  to  live  pleasantly  enough ; 
the  English  go  and  talk  to  them  about  the  parti- 
culars of  their  robberies,  and  I  am  told  that  one 
of  our  countiywomen  has  made  them  a  handsome 
present.  This  is  a  strange  mode  of  putting  down 
robbers,  but,  if  it  were  not  to  see  strange  things, 
who  would  be  at  the  pains  of  travelling— for,  after 
all,  I  believe,  Madame  de  Stael  is  right,  when  she 
calls  it  a  **  triste  plamr.'* 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  there  was  a  grand 
religious  ceremony  at  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  Pope, 
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ftotn  the  balcony, — gave  him  blessing  to  tibe  peopli^, 
who  y^ere  tissenibled  in  thoosinds,  in  the  large 
square  b^lo^. 

As  sdoh  as  the  Pope  appeal^,  there  was 
a  discharge  of  artillery;  tii6  batidii  (d  mititarjr 
music  struck  Up ;  and  the  people  sunk  oH  thdf 
kneeii,  Uncovered.  A  solemn  isilelice  §iisued,  and 
the  blessing  was  conferred.  AH  seemed  to  te- 
ceive  this  M^ith  reverential  awid,  and  it  tras  im- 
possible not  to  imbibe  a  portion  Of  the  general 
feeling. 

In  my  way  home  I  encountered  his  HolineSS'S 
equipage,  and  had  an  opportimity  of  observing  the 
Rotnan  mode  of  testifying  i^espect  to  the  Sove^ 
rdgn.  All  ranks  take  otf  their  hats  and  fkU  on 
their  knees,  till  the  carriage  has  passed.  Biit^  this 
is  in  harmony'  with  the  titles  which  are  conferred 
upon  the  Pope,  at  his  coronation ;  when  the  Senior 
Cardinal  puts  the  tiara  on  his  head,  and  addresses 
him  in  these  words.  Acdpe  Tiaram^  tfibm  coro7m 
omatam,  et  scias  Patrefn  te  esse^  Principum  et  Re- 
gum^  Rectorem  orbis,  ifi  terra  Vkarium  Salvatoru 
itostti  Jem  Christi. 

May  4th.  Left  Rome  at  sun-rise. — ^My  car* 
riage  is  a  sort  of  buggy  on  four  wheelii,  drawn  by 
a  single  horse.— My  bargain  with  my  voiturier  is, 
to  be  taken  to  Florence  in  six  days ;  and  to  be  fi^d 
and  lodged  on  the  road;  for  which  I  am  to  give 
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him  twenty  dollars.  Tbe  pace  is  tiresome  ^lougli 
at  first;  for  the  horse  seldom  quits  his  widk,  even 
for  m  equivocal  amble;  but  if  youhaye  no  par^ 
ticular  object  in  getting  on,  you  soon  become  re^ 
eoneiled  to  this.  Besides,  it  affords  ample  leisure 
for  surveying  the  country,  and  gratifying  your  -cu^ 
jriosity  at  any  pfirticular  point,  where  you  wish  tp 
deviate  from  the  road ;  for,  you  may  easily  over^ 
take  your  carriage,  We  halted  for  the  night  at 
Civita  Co^teZ^ona,— the  ancient  VeU,  as  it  is  said, 
and  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  beUeve 
every  thing  that  is  said.  The  t^wn  is  b^uitifiilly 
situated,  and  old  Soracte,  under  the  modern  dis^ 
guise  of  St.  Oreste,  stands  up  boldly  by  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  pUin,  at.  a  short  distance  from 
the  town. 

May  5th.  Left  Civita  Castellana  before  day- 
light, in  order  to  reach  Terni  in  good  time. — No- 
thing can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  views  on  en- 
tering the  vale  of  Tmu,  through  which  the  road 
(and  the  river  Nera  peander.  This  day's  journey 
was  deUghtful. — It  was  a  May  morning,  such  as 
you  may  read  of,  in  Englwd,  in  Isaac  Walton's 
description.  The  scenery  is  always  rich,  and  some- 
times jrotnantic.  The  features  of  aa  Italian  landscape 
are  very  peculiar^  The  bold  and  the  grand  are 
constantly  blended,  with  the  soft  and  the  beautiful. 
Thus,  amongst  the  mgg^  rodlis  of  Temi,  the  ilex. 
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the  cypress,  and  the  fir,  with  the  spring  leaves  of 
the  other  trees  of  the  forest,  refresh  the  eye  with 
every  variety  of  green;  while  the  mountain-ash, 
tiie  .  acacia,  the  laburnum,  and  the  pink-flowered 
Judas  tree, — all  in  full  blossom, — add  a  richness^, 
which  never  belongs  to  the  English  landscape.  Of 
the  falls  of  Term  I  will  only  say,  that  I  enjoyed 
this  charming  scene,  with  all  the  embellishments 
that  a  lovely  May  evening  could  add  to  it.  The  day 
has  its  seasons  like  the  year,  and  evening, — rich  in 
every  variety  of  tint — ^is  its  autumn,  to  me  the  most 
'delightful  of  all  the  seasons,  whether  of  the  day  or 
the  year. 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  playing  on  the  light 
foam  of  the  cascade,  created  innumerable  rain- 
bows ;  and  the  thrush,  whose  note  is  more  grateM 
to  my  ear,  than  that  of  ttie  nightingale  herself, — 
(though  I  believe  this  preference  must  be  traced  to 
the  all  powerful  principle  of  association,  for  I  have 
listened  to  her  song  in  some  of  the  happiest  hours 
of  my  life) — gave  me  a  concert,  in  harmony  with 
all  around  it. 

There  is,  however,  always  something  to  disgust, 
in  reality  ; — and  much  of  the  pleasure  of  my  walk 
was  destroyed,  by  a  troop  of  clamorous  beggars^, 
who  beset  me  on  every  side ;  and  the  more  money 
I  gave,  the  more  beggars  I  had.  This  was  vil- 
lanous ; — ^for  if  ever  there ,  were    a  walk  which 
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"  silence"  ought  to  "  accompany,"  and  with  whidi 
she  might  be  "  pleased,"— it  is  a  still  evening's 
walk  in  the  vale  of  Terni. 

The  cascade  has  been  often  described ;  but  per- 
haps* no  description  can  give  a  more  lively  idea 
of  the  impression,  which  the  first  sight  of  it 
makes  upon  the  spectator,  than  the  exclamation  of 
Wilson  the  painter,  overheard  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot.  Wilson 
stood  for  a  moment  in  speechless  admiration, 
and  then  broke  out,  with, — *' Wdl  done,  Water^ 
byG—r 

May  6th.  I  am  more  reconciled  every  day  to 
my  mode  of  travelling.— The  weather  is  beautiful. — 
Thirty-five  miles  is  the  average  of  a  day's  journey. 
By  starting  at  sun-rise,  one  half  of  this  is  accom- 
plished by  ten  o'clock.  It  is  then  usual  to  halt  till 
two,  which  affords  time  for  a  msta  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  is 
concluded  about  seven  in  the  evening.  To  me,— • 
whose  object  in  life  seems  unhappily  confined  to  the 
task  of  killing  time  till  time  shall  kill  me,-*-this 
mode  of  travelling,  is  the  very  thing;'  and,  the  day, 
Uius  filled  up,  slips  away  imperceptibly.  But,  time 
is  a  sad  antagonist  to  contend  against, — ^kill  him  as 
you  may,  day  after  day,  you  find  him  up  again 
fredi  and  revived, — (more  pertinacious  than  Sind- 
bad's.  old  man,) — ^to  renew  the  battle  with  you  in 
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Hie  morning.  Again ;— I  doubt,  all  things  consi* 
dered,  whether  it  be  not  better  to  travel  by  your- 
self, than  with  a  companion.  It  is^  true,  you  may 
4iot  always  please  yoursdf,  but  you  may  at  least 
bear  with  your  own  ill  humour.  If  you  could  mh 
'  lect  the  very  companion  you  would  wish,  it  mi^t 
alter  the  case ; — (iiough  it  ^exaa  fated  that  all  tra- 
velling companions  should  fall  out  ;-^and  history  is 
fiill  of  instances,  from  Paul  and  Barnabas,  down 
to  Walpole  and  Gray. — So  I  jog  on,  contented' 
at  least,  if  not  happy,  to  be  alone; — though  not 
perhaps,  without  often  feeling  the  truth  of  Mar- 
moi]rt;el's  observation; 

^  II  est  irisU  de  voir  une  beUe  campagnc,  saru 
pommr  dire  k  qudqimmf  VoUa  une  beUe  cam- 
pagne  /" 

Breakliasted  at  Spoleto  ;  which  held  out  success- 
fully against  Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Thrasy- 
mene ;  the  inhabitants  of  whidi  still  pride  them- 
selves on  the  prowess  of  their  ancestors,  and  shew 
the  Porta  d'Annibalt.  In  digging  the  foundaiion 
of  a  new  bridge,  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
bridge,  have  lately  been  discovered  here. 

Near  Foligno,  I  encountered  a  troop  of  pil- 
grims, on  their  way  honae  firom  Lorett6  to  Naples, 
dfessed  in  picturesque  unifdrm,  and  chanting  the 
evening  hymn  to  llie  Virgin,  in  very  beautiful 
harmony. 
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May  7th.  Debated  for  somd  time,  whether  I 
should  pursue  my  route  to  Florence ;  or  probeed  by 
way  of  Loretto  and  Aneona,  to  Bologna ;  but  our 
Lady,  when  put  into  the  scale,  against  the  heathieii 
GK>ddes8  of  the  Tribune,  immediately  kicked  (be 
beam,  so  I  turned  to  the  left,  and  continued  my 
way  to  Perugia.  Here  my  voiturier  contrived  to 
take  up  another  passenger's  luggage,  without  my 
perceiving  it,  and  soon  after  we  got  out  of  the 
town,  he  overtook  his  fare,  to  whom  he  assigned  a 
place  on  the  outside,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances, 
arguing,  that  I  had  only  taken  the  inside  of  the 
carriage  to  myself,  and  that  he  had  the  patronage 
of  the  spare  seat  on  the  box.  The  lAiortest  road  to 
redress  would  have  beoi  to  take  the  law  into  niy 
own  hands ;  but  the  appeal  to  force  is  the  wortA, 
and  therrfore  should  be  the  last  resort,  especiatty  in 
this  case,  where  the  issue  was  doubtful,  for  tfaie 
oddft  were  two  to  one.  On  arriving  tit  Pessi^aaho, 
I  applied  to  the  poliiiei  iiid  brought  my  voiturier  t<» 
his  senses.  • 

By  the  bye,  a  written  contract,  with  a  vi^iturler, 
to  be  valid,  ou^t  to  hft  signed  bjT  two  witpesses, 
arid  sbmt'peA  by  the  polioe ;  but  wh^i  tiie  merits  of 
the  case  arb  plaita,  a  stranger  will  generally  find  re* 
dress,  iti  spite  of  infonbaUties.  If»  however,  you 
wish  to  secure  the  good  behaviour  of  your  voi* 
turier,  keep  tiie  command  of  the  purse  in  your  own 
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hands.     You  must  make  occasional  advances  on 
the  road,  but  let  these  always  be  less  than  the  fare. 

8th.  Passignano  is  a  miserable  hamlet,  on  the 
brink  of  the  lake  of  Perugia ;  and  the  wretched  in- 
habitants bear  witoess,  by  their  pallid  appearance, 
to  the  pestilent  air  in  which  tliey  hve. 

Near  this  place  is  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battle  of  Thrasymene.  It  requires  no  lights  of  ge- 
neralship to  perceive  the  egregious  error  of  Fla- 
minius,  in  marching  his  army  down  into  a  trap, 
where  Hannibal,  by  taking  possession  of  the  heights, 
completely  check-mated  him. 

Made  my  morning  rest  at  Castigolioni  Fwren- 
tmoj  a  beautiful  village,  in  the  Tuscan  dominions*. 
The  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  or 
rather  of  the  inhabitants,  as  you  leave  the  domi- 
nions of  tlie  Pope,  and  enter  the  Grand  Duke's  ter- 
ritories, is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

In  the  Papal  States  all  is  slovenly  and  squalid ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  middle  link  in  the  chain  of 
society,  between  the  cardinal  and  the  beggarl 

In  Tuscany,  the  very  cottages  are  neat  and  or- 
hamental ;  and  there  is  in  the  dress  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  peasantry,  something  which  bespeaks 
a  sense  of  self-respect,  and  a  taste  for  comforts, 
which  will  never  be  found  where  the  peasantry  is  in 
a  state  of  hopeless  vassalage. 

It  was  now  the  hay-making  season,  and  the  wo- 
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men  in  their  neat  picturesque  dresses,  and  tasteful 
straw-hats,  handled  their  rakes  with  an  elegance  of 
manner  that  would  have  suited  a  scene  in  Arcadia. 

After  a  Ipng  drive  through  a  delightftd  country,  I 
arrived  two  hours  after  diark  at  Rimaggio.  The 
night  was  beautiful,  the  air  cool  and  sweet ;  and  the 
nightingales  singing  all  round  us.  A  meagre  sup- 
per.— Mine  host  said  it  was  the  positive  order  of 
the  government,  and  that  b6  should  be  exposed  to  a 
fine,  if  he  allowed  any  meat  to  be  dressed  in  his 
house  on  a  Friday,  so  that  it  was  in'  vain  I  pleaded 
my  heretical  rights  to  eat  what  I  pleased. 

The  cheapness  of  living in  Italy ,  and  the  imposi- 
tion practised  upon  travellers,  may  be  collected  from 
the  price  a  voiturier  pays  for  the  supper  at  the 
table  d*h6te,  and  the  lodging  of  his  passengers,  which 
I  have  ascertained  to  be  four  Paul's  per  head ; 
— something  less  than  two  shillings.  Tbe  common 
charge  to  an  Englishman  travelling  post,  who  does 
not  fare  a  whit  better,  is  ten  Pauls  for  dinner,  and 
as  many  more  for  lodging. 

May  9th.  This  day's  journey  carried  me  through 
a  poorer  country  than  I  have  yet  seen.  I  con- 
versed a  good  deal  with  the  peasants,  but  found 
them  too  ignorant  to  explain  much  of  their  own 
economy.  Their  farms  seemed  to  be  very  small, 
seldom  exceeding  thirty  acres.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  capital  amongst  them;  the  landlord  finds 
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implenients  of  all  kinds,  seed,  apd  manure ;  and  di- 
vides the  produce  with  the  tenant,  after  ttie  manner 
of  the  French  Metayers,  In  their  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, manual  labour  appears  to  bear  a  mudi  greater 
proportion  to  the  other  means  of  produce,  than 
in  ours.  For  certain  crops,  the  ground  is  broken 
entirely  with  the  spade.  I  observed  no  farm  s^r- 
vantf,  but  the  peasant's  whole  family,  male  and  fe- 
male, mustered  in  tiie  field.  Their  fare  seetaed  to 
be  very  poor ;  a  mess  of  luiphd  boiled  up  in  a  little 
broth,  and  washed  down  with  a  very  weak  sour 
wine,  was  the  dinner,  of  which  they  invited  me  to 
partake.  In  the  richer  parts  of  Tuistcany,  large 
farms  and  rich  farmers  are  tuit  uncommon.  The 
iireed  of  cattle  is  large  and  fine,  and  invariably  of 
a  grey  dove  colour.  At  Incisa,  to-day,  I  saw  a 
calf  being  led  to  the  slaughter4iottse ;  adorned 
about  the  head  and  horns,  like  a  victim  in  an  an- 
cient sacrifice.  Otiiier  ancient  customs  still  linger  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  this  country,  where  the 
people  still  believe  and  practise  the  mysteries  of 
augury,  a  science  in  which  their  Etruscan  ancestors 
were  so  deeply  learned.  Indeed,  it  was  from  them 
that  the  Romans  derived  it.  "  Quo  circa  bene  apud 
mqjores  nostros  Senatus  ttmi,  cumflorebat  Imperiumy 
decrevit,  ut  de  principum  film  sex  singulis  Etrurioe  po- 
puUs  in  disdplinam  traderentur^  ne  ars  tanta  propter 
tenuitatem  haminum,  a  religionis  auctorifate  abduce- 
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retuTy  ad  mercedem  atque  quastum.**  Cic.  de  Div. 
However,  we  may  now  laugh  at  such  a  pretended 
science ;  we  need  not  wonder,  when  we  rememb^ 
to  how  late  a  period  the  belief  in  witchcraft  has 
continued  in  our  own  country,  that  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  coirtroversy  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  whe* 
Iher  there  was  any  real  power  of  divining  to  be  col* 
lected  from  tiie  flight  of  birds ;  and  the  supporter 
of  this  opinion  dedicated  his  book  to  Cicero ihimself. 
Two  years  ago,  when  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
was  so  severely  felt  Arou^out  Italy,  tiiie  inhabit- 
ants of  the' Tuscan  Apenmnes,  who  rely  very  mack 
upon  chesnuts  for  tbeir  Wpport,  would  have  been 
almost  exterminated^  ikbiti  tiie  complete  failure  of 
that  crop,  had  they  not  been  persuaded  the  year 
before,  into  the  more  general  cultivation  of  the  po- 
tatoe.  The  prejudice  againiA  it  was  so  great,  tba^ 
it  was  only  by  offering  a  reward  to  each  peasaat, 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  his  own  cultivation,  ibiA 
the  government  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  It  is  to 
the  eredit  of  the  Tuscan  Gharacter,  that  numbers, 
(who  in  the  time  of  famine  had  felt  the  beneflt  and 
importance  of  this  vegetable)  when  ^ey  produced 
certificates  of  their  being  entitled  to  the  goverur 
Inent  bounty,  declined  accepting  it ;  declaring  that 
they  no  longer  wanted  bribing  into  the  belirf  of 
the  great  utility  of  a  plant,  to  which  they  owed  the 
presOTvation  of  their  lives. 
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After  a  broiling  day's  journey,  I  caught  a  view 
of  fair  Florence,  from  the  top  of  the  last  hill,  with 
all  its  domes  and  towers,  gilded  by  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Thinking  the  character  of  my 
equipage  little  suited  to  the  magnificence  of  Schnei. 
derf 's  hotel,  I  established  myself  at  the  PeUcan,  a 
good  bouse,  and  much  better  adapted  than  Schnei- 
derf 's,  to  the  finances  of  a  man  who  does  not  travel 
en  grand  Seigneur. 

May  16th.  After  six  days  of  continued  tra- 
velling, a  short  season  of  repose  succeeds,  as  an 
agreeable  vicissitude.  Let  me  employ  a  portion 
of  it,  in  recording  my  im|»*e9ttdons  of  the  moral  and 
political  state  of  the  cooirtiyt  ii^  which  I  have  been 
MBojouming. 

The  discontent  of  the  people,  particularly  in  the 

papal  and  Neapolitan  states,  is  loud  and  open ; — 

for,  though  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  unknown, 

they  indulge  in  the  fullest  freedom  of  speech,  in 

canvassing  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.     There  is 

indeed   ample  cause  for  discontent ;—  the  people 

seem  every  day  becoming  more  impatient  of  the 

civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppressions,  to  which  they 

are  subjected; — and  a  revolution  is  the  common 

topic  of  conversation.    If  there  were  any  rational 

hope  of  revolution  bringing  improvement,  it  would 

be  difficult  not  to  wish  for  a  revolution  in  Italy. 

A  revolution,  however,  to  be  productive  of  be- 
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nefit,  ought  to  be  effected  by  the  quiet  operation 
of  pubhc  opinion,  that  is,  of  the  virtuous  and  well 
informed  part  of  the  nation ; — and  this  would  be, 
not  revolution,  but  reform ; — the  best  way  of  pre- 
venting a  revolution,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that 
term.  But,  where  shall  we  look,  in  Italy,  for  the 
elements  of  such  a  reform  ?  There  can  be  little  hope 
of  its  political  amelioration,  till  some  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  its  moral  condition.  How  can 
any  thing  great  or  good  be  expected  from  a 
people,  where  the  state  of  society  is  so  depraved, 
as  to  tolerate  the  cofoaliere  servente  system; — a 
system,  which  sanctions  -tfie  public  display  of  ap- 
parent, if  not  real  infidelity,  to  the  most  import- 
ant and  religious  engagement  of  domestic  life. 
And  yet,  constituted  as  society  is  in  Italy,  this 
system  ought  perhaps  to  excite  little  surprise.  For, 
marriage  is  here,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  arratige- 
ment  of  convenience ;  and  the  parties  often  meet, 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  foot  of  ihe  altar.  An 
Italian  does  not  expect  from  such  a^n  union,  the  hap- 
piness of  home,  with  the  whole  train  of  domestic 
charities,  which  an  Englishman  associates  with  the 
n\|grriage-state ;  the  spes  ammi  credula  mutui  forms 
no  article  of  an  Italian  husband's  faith,  and  the 
C(xcalkre  robs  him  of  nothing,  but  what  he  is 
quite  content  to  spare. 

It  is  indeed,  nine  times  in  ten,  to  the  fault  of 
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the  husband,  tiiat  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  is  to 
be  ascribed.  This  is  a  reflection  I  have  often 
ma<^  to  Italian  men,  who  hp.ve  always  seemed  dis- 
posed to  admit  tiie  truth  of  it;  but  the  truth  is 
better  attested,  by  the  exemplary  conduct  of  those 
women,  whose  husbands  take  upon  themselves  to 
perform  the  offices  of  afiection,  that  are  ordinarily 
left  to  the  Cavaliere.  An  Italian  said  to  me  one 
day,  ^^  Una  donna  ha  sempre  bisogno  d'appoggiarsi 
ad  un  uomo  V — If  she  cannot  repose  her  cares  and 
her  confidence  in  the  bosom  of  her  husband,  is  it 
very  surprising  that  she  should  seek  some  other 
support?  Consider  the  character  of  the  Italian 
woman.  Ardent  and  ino^uissioned, — jealous  of  ad- 
miration,— enthusiastic  alike  in  love  or  in  resent- 
ment,— she  is  tremblingly  alive  to  the  provocations, 
which  she  has  so  often  to  endure  from  the  open 
neglect  and  infidelity  of  the  man,  who  has  sworn 
to  love  p.nd  protect  her. 

The  spretcB  injuria  former  is  an  insult,  which  has 
provoked  colder  constitutions  than  the  Italian  pos- 
sesses, to  retaliate.  What  indeed  is  there  to  re- 
strain her? — a  sense  of  duty? — there  is  no  such 
sense.  An  Italian  woman  is  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  conjugal  duties,  as  strictly  reciprocal,  and 
would  laugh  to  scorn,  as  tame  and  slavish  submis- 
sion, the  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  which  prompted 
the  reply  of  the  "  divine  Desdemona" — 
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"  Unkindness  may  do  much; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love," 

And  while  there  is  so  little  to  restrain,  the  effect  of 
example  is  to  encourage  her,  to  follow  the  bent  of 
her  inclinations,  and  she  is  attended  by  a  licensed  se- 
ducer, privileged  to  approach  her  at  all  hours,  and 
at  full  liberty  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  aid  that 
importunity  and  opportunity  can  lend  him,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 

These  observations  can  only  be  meant  to  apply 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  to  which,  the 
Cavaliere  system  is  confined ;  and  it  must  not  be 
supposed,  even  amongst  these,  that  there  are  not 
many  examples  of  domestic  virtue  and  domestic 
happiness ; — or  that  husbands  and  wives  may  not 
be  found  in  Italy,  as  in  other  places,  fondly  and 
faitMdly  attached  to  each  other.  Nor,  is  it  always 
a  criminal  connexion,  that  subsists  between  a 
Lady  and  her  Cavaliere^  though  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  so;  but,  many  instances  might  be 
cited,  where,  it  is  well  known,  that  it  is  not. 

There  is  indeed  a  sort  of  mysticism  in  the  ten- 
^  passion,  as  it  seems  always  to  have  existed  in 
vm  country,  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand  or 
explain.  Platonic  love,  in  the  verses  of  Petrarch, 
(if  indeed  Petrarch's  love  were  Platonic)  g^lows 
with  a  rapturous  warmth,  which  often  speaks  the 

S   9 
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very  language  of  a  grosser  feeling;  while  the  most 
depraved  of  all  passions  has  been  clothed  with  a 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  sentimeirf;  and  expres- 
sion, which  would  seem  to "  belong  only  to  our 
purest  affections.  Witness  Horace's  address  to 
Ligurinus. 

Sed  cur  heu  Ligurine,  Qur, 

Manat  rara  meas  lacryma  per  genas? 

Cur  facunda  panim  decoro, 
Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio? 

What  can  be  more  tender,  unless  it  be  Pope's 
beautiful  imitation — 

But  why  all !  tell  me  ah  I  too  dear! 

Steals  down  my  cheek  th'  involuntary  tear? 
Why  words  so  flowing,  thoughts  so  free, 

Stop  or  turn  nonsense  at  one  glance  of  thee? 

But  to  return; — the  Cavaliere  system  must  ever 
remain  the  great  moral  blot,  in  the  ItaUan  charac- 
ter;— and  yet,  this  system,  founded  as  it  is  in  the 
violation  of  all  laws  and  feelings,  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar regulations,  which  it  would  be  an  unpar- 
donable breach  of  etiquette  to  transgress.  The 
Lady  must  not  have  children  by  her  Paramour ; — 
at  least,  the  notoriety  of  such  a  fact,  would  be  at 
tended  with  the  loss  of  reputation,  What  can  W 
said  of  a  state  of  society  that  can  tolerate  such 
things,  but, — "  Reform  it  altogether." 

I  am  afraid  the  morals  of  England  will  not  derive 
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ttMch  benefit,  from  familiarising  our  comitrywomen 
to  hear  these  connexicftis  talked'  of,  as  they  con- 
stantly are,  without  censure  or  surprise.  It  would 
be  impossible,  however,  to  introduce  the  system 
into  England,  as  it  exiidts  here. 

Pew  Englishmen  would  be  found  to  bear  the 
yoke  that  is  here  imposed  on  a  Cuvaliere.  An 
Italian,  without  pursuit  or  profession,  may  find  in 
this  philandering  drudgery,  a  pleasant  mode  of  em- 
ploying his  time ;  but  in  England,  politics  and  field- 
sports,  ^ould,  if  no  better  feelings  or  principles 
shoulA  oppose  its  -introduction,  be  in  themselves 
sufficient,  to  interfere  with  such  -a  system  of  female 
supremacy.  But,  'though  much  may  be  feared  finom 
familiarity  with  vice,  I  would  rather  hope,  that  a 
nearer  contemplation  of  its  evil  consequences,  will 
induce  them  to  oUng  with  closer  affection  to  the 
moral  habits  and  institutions  of  their  own  country, 
where  the  value '  of  virtue  and  fidelity  is  still  felt, 
and  appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be; — and  to  cul- 
tivate with  increasing  vigilance  all  those  observ- 
ances, which  have  been  wisely  set  up  as  bulwarks, 
to4^end  and  secure  the  purity  of  the  domestic 
suietnary. 

I  remember,  Fuller  says — "  Travel  ndt  beyond 
the  Alps.  Mr.  Ascham  did  ^hank  God,  that  be 
was  but  nine  dajFs  in  Italy ;  wherein  he  saw  in  one 
city  more  liberty^  to  sin,  than  in  London  he  had 
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ever  heard  of  in  nine  years.  That  some  of  our 
gentry  have  gone  thither  and  returned  thence, 
v^^ithout  infection,  I  more  praise  God,  than  their 
adventure."  If  he  entertained  apprehensions  for 
the  gentry  of  his  time,  we  may  well  feci  anxiety 
for  the  ladies  of  our  own,  feeling  as  we  must,  that 
it  is  to  tiie  female  virtues  of  England,  we  should 
look,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of  our  homes, — 
but  also  for  the  support  of  that  national  character, 
which  has  led  to  all  our  nationial  greatness  ;-<-for 
the  character  of  a  nation  is  ever  mainly  determined, 
by  the  institutions  of  domestic  life;— and  Jt  is  to 
the  influence  of  maternal  precept  and  maternal 
example  upon  the  mind  of  childhood,  that  all  the 
best  virtues  of  manhood,  may  ultimately  be  traced. 
May  17th.  The  Venus  pleases  me  more  than 
ever.  There  is  nothing  in  Rome,  or  elsewhere, 
that  can  be  compared  with  her.  There  is  that 
mysterious  something  about  her,  quod  nequeo  mon- 
strare,  at  sentio  tantuniy  impressed  by  the  master- 
touch,  which  is  as  inexplicable  as  the  breath  of 
life.  It  is  this  incommunicable  something,  which 
no  copy  or  cast,  however  accurate,  is  able  to  catch. 
I  doubt  whether  the  same  thing  can  be  observed 
of  the  Apollo;  whence  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  notion,  which,  it  is  said,  was  first  started  by 
Flaxman ; — that  the  Apollo  itself  is  but  a  copy. 
The  style  of  the  finishmg  has  certainly  little  the 
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air  of  an  origmal  work ;  it  possesses  little  of  that 
indefinable  spirit  and  freedom,  whieh  are  the 
characteristics  of  those  productions,  in  which  the 
author  follows  only  the  coniceptions  of  his  own 
mind.  The  form  and  disposition  of  the  drapery, 
are  said  to  afford  technical  evidence  of  the  strongs 
est  kind,  that  the  statue  must  have  been  originally 
executed  in  bronze,  and  the  materials  of  which  the 
Apollo  is  composed,  which,  it  seems,  are  at  last 
determined  to  be  Italian  mairble,  favour  the  same 
opinion. 

May  18th.  The  Tuscalti  dialect  sounds  harshly^ 
and  almost  unintelligibly,  aflefr  flie  lioft  and  sono- 
rous cadence  of' the  Romto  pr^iinciation..  How- 
ever pure  the  Ihigua  Toscdm  may  be,  the  bocca 
Romana  seems  necessalry  to  give  it  smoothness.  It 
is  delightful  tb  listen  to  the  musical  flow  of  the 
words,  even  independently  of  their  sensd.  Then 
how  pretty  are  thefr  diminutives !  What  answesr 
could  be  invented  more  soothing  to  impatient  irri^ 
tabilify  HiwOi  momentmo  Signore?  The  Romans 
however  kre  too  apt  to  fall  into  a  sort  of  sing-song 
recitative,  while  the  Tuscans  (that  is  flie  lower 
orders)  offend  you  wife  a  guttural  rattle,  very  like 
our  own  Welsh.  There  is  perhaps  no  country, 
where  the  dialects  vary  more,  than  in  the  differeirt 
provinces  of  Itak.  The  language  of  Naples  and 
tbfe  Milanese  is  a  sdM  of  Babylonish  jargon,  little 
better  tham  ^bbei^sh.  The  origin  of  the  Italian  laA- 
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guage  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  The 
literati  of  Florence  are  fond  of  tracing  it  up  to 
Etruscan  antiquity.  We  know  that  Etruria  had  a 
language  of  its  own,  distinct  from  the  Latin.  This 
was  the  language  in  which  the  Sibyl  was  supposed 
to  have  delivered  her  oracles,  and  in  which  the 
augurs  interpreted  ibe  mysteries  of  their  profession. 
Livy  says,  "  Habeo  auctoresy  vtdgo  turn  Ramanos 
puerosy  sicut  nunc  Grcecisy  ita  Etruscis  Uteris  eru- 
dzri  solitos.''  This  language  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  continued  to  exist  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  Romans,  as  the  sermo  md^aris^'-Tihe 
patoisy — which  was  in  common  use  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  while  the  Latin,  was  con- 
fined to  the  higher  classes,  and  the  capital ; — to  tlie 
senate,  the  forum,  the  stage,  and  to  lite^rature. 

This  opinion  does  not  seem  entirely  destitute  of 
probability.  We  have  living  evidence  in  our  own 
island  of  the  difficulty  of  changing  the  language  of 
a  people.  In  France  too,  till  within  the  last  half 
century,  the  southern  provinces  were  almost  utterly 
ignorant  of  French,  and,  even  at  present,  the  lower 
classes  of  the  peasantry  never  speak  French,  but 
continue  to  make  use  of  a  patois  of  the  old  Pro- 
vencal language. 

In  like  manner  it  is  supposed  by  many,  that  pure 
Latin,  was  confined  to  the  capital  and  to  high  life; 
while  the  ancient  Etruscan,  which  had  an  additional 
support  in  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of  reli  - 
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gion,  always  maititained  its  ground  as  the  collo- 
quial patois  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy.     Thus, 
when  Rome  fell,  the  polished  language  of  the  ca- 
pital fell  with  it;  but  the  patois  of  the  common 
people  remained,  and  still  remains,  in  an  improved 
edition,  in  the  language  of  modern  Italy.     For,  if 
this  be  not  so,   we  must  suppose,  first,  that  the 
Etruscan  was  rooted  out  by  the  Latin,  and  that  the 
Latin  has  again  yielded  in  its  turn  to  a  new  tongue. 
But  innovations   in  language,  are  the  slowest  of 
all,  in  working  their  way ;  and  if  the  pure  Latin 
of  the  classics-  had  ever  been  the  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people,  some  living  evidence 
of  it  would  surely  have  been  discovered,  as  we  now 
find  the  ancient  language  of  the  Britons  lingering 
in  the  fastnesses  of  Wales  and  Cornwall;^ but  no 
information  is  handed  down  to  us  by  which  we  can 
ascertain  when  Latin  was  the  common  spoken  lan- 
guage of  Italy,  or  at  what  period  it  ceased io  exist. 
Still  however,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps 
equally  extraordinary;  that  we  should  meet  with  no 
traces  of  this,  colloquial  patois,  in  the  writings,  of  the 
ancients.     Some  allusion  indeed  is  made,  by  Quin- 
tilian,   to  the  sermo  mil^risy — a  dialect  in  use 
among  ihe  soldiery ; — but  if  the  language  of  the 
common  people  was  so  distinct,  as  it  is  supposed, 
it  is  strange  that  we  do  not  find  more  direct  men- 
tion of  it,  especially  in  the  plays  of  Plautus,  who 
with  his  love  of.  broad  ^  humour,  might  naturally 
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have  been  expected^  after  the  example  of  Aristo- 
phanes, to  have  availed  himself  of  such  a  source  of 
the  ridiculous.  And  when  one  reads  in  modern 
Itahan,  such  lines  as  the  following,  the  parent 
language  seems  to  stand  confessed  in  the  identity  of 
the  resemblance ; 

In  mare  irato,  i^  subita  procella 
Invoco  te  nostra  benigna  Stella. 

Or,  again, 

Vivo  in  acerba  pena,  in  miesta  orrore, 
Quando  te  non  implore,  in  te  non  spero; 
Purissima  Maria,  et  in  sincero 
Te  noix  adoro,  et  in  divino  ardore. 

These  lin^  however  were  probably  studiously 
composed  in  Ais  i^cKscriminate  character;  and 
they  might  be  counterbalanced  by  examples  of  early 
Roman  inscriptions,  which  certainly  bear  more  affi- 
nity to  the  modem  Italian,  tiian  to  the  Latin ;  and^this 
would  s€:em  to  shew  that  the  two  languages  might 
have  existed  and  gone  on  progressively  together. 
After  considering  however  all  that  is  urged  by  op- 
posite writers  on  this  subject,  one  is  reduced  to 
the  conclusion  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  of  happy 
memory; — that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Thus  much  is  certain;  that  at  least  the  guttural 
lucent  of  Tuscany  is  as  old  as  Tibullus ;  who  has 
ridiculed  it  in  one  of  his  epigrams ; 

Chommoda  dicebat,  si  quando  commoda  vellet 
Pieere,  et  hinsidits,  Arriusinsidias. 
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May  19th.  Florence  is  now  in  the  highest 
beauty.  Spring  is  the  season  for  Italy.  We  have 
little  spring  or  summer  in  Ei^land^  but  in  Thorn* 
son's  Seasons.  Climate,  if  it  do  not  constitute  the 
happiness,  is  a  very  important  ingredient  in  the 
comfort  of  life.  An  evening  and  night,  in  an  Ita- 
lian villa,  at  this  season  of  nightingales,  and  moon- 
light, is  a  most  delicious  treat.  How  coidd  Shak- 
speare  wri||  as  he  has  done,  without  having  been 
in  Italy  ? — Some  of  his  garden  scenes  breathe  the 
very  life  of  reaHty.  And  yet  if  he  had  been  here, 
I  think  he  would  not  have  omitted  all  allusion  to 
the  fire-fly,  a  little  flitting  insect,  that  aidds  much  to 
tiie  charm  of  the  scene.  The  whole  garden  is  il- 
luminated by  myriads  of  these  8pai:kling  lights, 
sprinkled  about  with  as  much  profusion  as  spangles 
on  a  lady's  gown. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  pleasant  in  the 
voluptuous  languor,  which  the  soft  air  of  an  Italian 
evening  occasions.  Night,  of  which  we  know 
little  in  England,  but  as  it  is  connected  with  fire 
and  candle,  is  now  the  most  delightful  period  of  the 
whole  twenty-four  hours ;  and  there  are  no  unwhole- 
some dewii,  no  sore-throat  bringing  damps,  to  dis- 
turb your  enjoyments,  with  fears  of  to-morrow's 
consequences.' 

20th«  Left  Florence  at  day-break,  travelling  as 
before  in  a  voiturier's  carriage ;  indeed,  little  wooM 
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t)e  gained  in  point  of  speed  by  travelling  post,  be- 
tween this  place  and  Bologna:  for  the  road  is  so 
hilly,  that  you  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  foot- 
pace. I  was  stopped  at  the  custom-house  on  re- 
entering the  Papal  dominions,  where  they  obliged 
me  to  pay  the  full  value  of  a  parcel  of  Italian 
books,  that  I  had  with  me,  giving  me  an  order  to 
receive  the  same  again  at  the  frontier  <iustom- 
house,  when  I  should  quit  the  Pope'^  dominions. 
It  was  explained  to  n\e  tiiiat  this  was  merely  in- 
tended as  a  necessary  precaution ;  for  it  might  be 
that  I  was  a  book-merchant,  and  wished  to  sell 
these  books  in  the  Pope's  territories,  without  pay- 
ing the  entrance  duties.  As  there  seemed  ho  help 
for  it,  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
and  take  the  officer's  word,  that  the  scrap  of  paper 
he  gave  me,  would  reproduce  my  money,  at  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  his  Holiness's  territories. 
We  slept  at  the  half-way  house  between  Florence 

and  Bologna, 

May  21st.  Wild  romantic  road  over  the  Apen- 
nines;— which  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
descriptions  in  her  Romance  of  Udolpho.  Reached 
Bologna  early  in  the  evening.  Grand  f^te  of  Cor- 
pus ChristL  All  the  streets  were  hung  with  satin, 
and  covered  in  with  splendid  awniifigs,  which  on 
this  occasion  were  of  more  use  against  the  rain, 
than  the  sun. 
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.  May  22d.  The  more  you  travel,  the  lesi^  you 
will  rdy  upon  tiie  descriptions  of  guides  and  itine- 
raries. There  are  no  degrees  in  their  descrip- 
tions, and  all  you  collect  from  them,  in  general,  is» 
the  ignorance  of  the  compilers.  One  of  these  com- 
pares the  leaning  lump  of  btick  at  Bologna,  which 
looks  like  the  ctumnejr  of  a  steam  engine  blown  a 
little  out  of  the  perpendicular,  to  the  graceM  and 
elegant  tow«c  of  Pisa.  Bologna  is  very  rich  in 
paintings ;  —the  works,  of  Guido,  collected  here, 
have  shewn  him  to  me  in  a  new  light ;  and  have 
convinced  me  that  I  had  not  hitherto  formed  a 
just  estimate  of  his  merit.  There  is  a  force  and 
grandeur,  in  some  of  these,  of  which  the  generality 
of  his  pictures  evince  little  indication.  The  Crwct- 
ficdon,  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents^  and  last  and 
best,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pavl^  are  specimens  of  the 
highest  excellence  of  composition  and  execution. 

It  is  necessary  to  come  to  Bologna,  to  appreci- 
ate properly  the  excellence  of  Guido,  Dominichino^ 
and  the  fraternity  of  Caracci.  The  persecution 
of  the  Albigenses,  by  Dominichino ;-— a  magnificent 
picture.  A  Madonna,  by  Ludovico  Caracci ; — ex- 
quisitely elegant ; — but  then  it  is  the  elegance  and 
refinement  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  She  is  not  the 
Madonna,  such  as  Raphael  has  represented  her,  and 
such  as  she  will  ever  exist  personified  in  the  imagi- 
natiQn  of  him  who  has  seen  Raphael's  pictures.     A 
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Traiufigurationy  by  the  same  painter, — an  admi- 
rable conception  of  a  subject ;  which  (with  reference 
to  Raphael  be  it  spoken)  does  not  seem  adapted  to 
paintii^. 

The  CecUia  of  Raphael  has,  I  suspect,  been  re- 
touched,  and  spoilt,  at  Paris. 
^  Bologna  is  a  clean  and  weU-built  town ;  though 
the  arcades,  which  project  in  front  of  the  houses, 
give  it  a  heavy  appearance.  The  fidi*market  is 
excellently  arranged,  with  streams  of  water  running 
through  it,  securing  cleanliness,  and  carrying  off  all 
the  filth  and  offal. 

This  is  a  country  famous  for  the  excelleiu^e  of  its 
frogs,  though  tiie  French  alone  bear  the  reproaidi 
of  eatbg  them ;  if  reproach  there  be,  in  eating  a 
very  excellent  dish. 

The  ref)roach  might  perhaps  with  more  reason 
be  directed  against  the  prejudice,  that  prevents  us 
from  availing  ourselves  of  the  plentiful  provision, 
which  nature  has  put  within  our  reach.  But  I 
suppose  nothing  would  induce  the  lower  classes  in 
England  to  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  sub- 
sistence, however  wholesome  and  nutritious. 

The  fish-market  was  full  of  frogs,  ready  prepared 
for  dressing,  and  trussed  upon  skewers ;  in  tfie  man- 
ner described  in  a  simile  of  Ariosto,  where  he  says, 
that  Orlando  spitted  his  enemies  upon  his  spear, 
like  frogs  upon  a  skewer. 
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.  After  a  long  morning  of  j^etiire  gazing  and 
sight-^uig,  I  contrived  to  readi  Tedo  iA  the  even- 
ing, on  my  yay  to  Venice. 

May  23^d.  Halted  at  noon  at  Feirara, — a 
large  dull  dilapidated  town;  which  contains  no 
thing  to  interest  or  detain  you,  unless  you  can  da- 
rive  pleasure  from  visiting  the  prison^  in  which 
Tasso  was  confined,  and  e^ectorating  a  few  im- 
precations against  the  tyranny  of  his  oppressor; 
thou^ 'perhaps  after  aH  the  more  recent  opinion 
may  be  better  founded; — ^that  Alphontso  confined 
the  insane  poet  but  of  ptiipe  good  wiU*.^ 

Reached  Ponte  Lago-scuro  early  li  tiie  evening, 
the  last  town  of  the  Papal  territory ;  wh^e  J  was 
agreeably  si»rprised,  by  the  recovery  of  my  de- 
posit money,  without  deduction  or  difficulty ; — and 
so  good  bye  to  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,— with 
whom  I  wish  to  part  in  charity  and  good  humour, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  those  feelings  to- 
wards  them,  amidst  tiie  constant  vexations  to  which 
one  is  subjected,  in  trwoeUing  through  their  domi- 
nions. - 

Quitted  my  carriage  at  LagjO-sciwo  ;  and  cross- 
ing th^  Po,  (which  is  here,  •  much  like  the  Thames 
at  Putney)  figreed  with  tlje  Vraetian  courier,  for  a 
place  in  his  boat  to  Venice.  The  fare  is  17  francs 
25  cents ;  and  for  this  he  not  only  conveys  yourself 
and  your  baggage  a  distance  of  80  miles,  but  also 
provides  a  table  fdr  you  on  the  way. 
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Excellent  boat ;— -the  cabin  fitted  up  with  a  settle 
on  each  side  the  table,  in  which  a  seat  was  elbowed 
in,  for  each  person. 

May  24th.  On  mounting  the  deck  this  morning, 
at  sun-rise,  I  found  we  had  glided  about  forty  miles 
down  the  stream  in  the .  course  of  the  night,  and 
were  at  tiie  gate  of  the  lock,  where  we  were  to 
quit  the  Po,  to  enter  a  canal,  which  connects  this 
river,  with  the  Adige.  From  the  height  of  the  Po, 
it  was  judged  unsafe  to  open  the  gate  of  the  lock, 
for  fear  of  inundating  the  whole  country ;  so. that 
we  were  obliged  to  wait  till  tiie  courier  from  Venice 
arrived  with  hifi  boat  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  gate. 

This  occaiioned  a  delay  of  five  hours ;  and  when 
he  did  come,  we  had  to  shift  passengers  and  bag- 
gage on  both  sides. 

We  spon  got  into  the  Adige,  after  floating  down 
which  for  a  few  miles,  we  entered  another  canal, 
which  brought  us  into  one  of  the  laguncy  that  lead 
to  Venice. 

The  accommodations  of  the  passage  boat  must 
be  greatly  improved  since  Young's  time,  whose  de- 
scription had  almost  deterred  me  from  venturing 
the  experiment.  Every  thing  was  well  managed  ; 
our  courier  gave  us  an  admirable  dinner ; — and  at 
sun-set,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Venice,  rising  out 
of  the  sea. 

It  was  midnight  before  we  readied  the  post-office. 

May  25th.     Breakfasted  at  a  caf6  in  the  Piazza 
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of  St  Mark.,  After  threading  a  narrow  line  of  alleys, 
not  half  the. width  of  that  of  Cnuiboume»  I  came 
unexpectedly  upon  this  grand  square,  the  first  sight 
of  which  is  very  striking.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
compare  it  with  any  thing.  It  is  unique ;  rich, 
venerable,  magnificent.  The  congregation  of  all 
nations,  in  their  various  costumes,  who  lounge  under 
the  purple  awnings  of  the  caf^s, — smoking,  playing 
at  chess,  and  quaffing  cofiee, — add  much  to  its  emt 
bellishment,  and  are  in  character  with  the  buildings, 
where  all  orders  of  architecture  seem  jumbledi  toir 
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gether.  The  c^jtfaedraL  certainly  il^Tigfi  to  no 
single  one;— it  iSs  of  a  mixed  bredK^ between  a 
Maliometan  nipique,  and  a  Christiai^Nliurch ;  but, 
when  it  was;j|^t,  the  imaginations  of  the  Venetians 
were  fiill  ot  jBonstantinople,  and  the  glorious  ex- 
ploits of  Daadolo.  T&e  famous  horses  which  he^ 
brou^t  in  t^||[|iph  to  Venice,  as  the  trophies  of 
his  conquest  c^J|t!on8tantinople,  have  again  resumed 
their  place  over  -the  portal  of  the  cathedi*al. 

In  this  age  of  scepticism,  it  is  doubted,  whether 
these  are  indeed  the  famous  horses  of  Lysippus, 
which  have  made  so  much  noise*  in  history,  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  Nero,  Trajan,  and  Con« 
stantine ;  and  a  passage  is  quoted  from  the  Byzan- 
tine  Fatliers,  to  prove,  that  they  were  cast  at  Chios^ 
so  late  as  the  fourth  century.  However  this  be,  I 
thipk  Ihey  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  that  has 
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been  taken  about  them,  that  is,  for  any  merit  they 
have  as  representfiions  of  horses  ;--though,  if  tiieir 
identity  be  made  out,  they  are  great  curiosities,  as 
historicil  memorials  of  the  rapacity  of  conquerors, 
and  the  instability  of  fortune.  The  fashion  of 
hogging  the  mane,  ugly  as  it  is,  may  plead  the  ex- 
ample of  these  horses  in  its  iavour.  They  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  place  at  Venice,  with  ^ 
great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  the  Emperor  Francis 
has  recorded  iit%  golden  inscription,  the  robbery  of 
Ae  French,  and  his  own  triumph. 

OUAtCJOR  SbpORUM  SIONA.  A  VENETIS  BYZANTIO  CAp- 
TA,  AD  TEMP^:  MAR:  A.  R.  S,  MCCIV  POSlTA-fiU^  HOS. 
TILES  CUPIDrife  A.  MDCCIIIC  ABSTULERAT— FRANC :  I. 
IMP:  PACIS  Cribit  DATiE  TROPHiEUM  A.  MDCCCXV  VICTOR 
REDUXIT. 

I  rejoice  that  the  horses  have  been  restored,  and 
that  France  has  been  made  to  disgorge  all  her 
plunder ;  but  they  should  not  throw  stones  who  live 
in  a  house  of  glass.  The  French  had  surely  as 
much  right  to  take  them  from  Venice,  as  Dandolo 
had  to  bring  them  thither.  In  both  cases,  it  was 
but  the  right  of  the  strongest. 

Before  the  door  of  the  cathedral  stand  three  bare 
poles,  where  formerly  the  flags  of  Crete,  Cyprus, 
and  the  Morea,  the  three  vassal  kingdoms  of  the 
haughty  republic,  floated  in  the  wind. 

May  26th.  Though  there  is  enough  in  the  his- 
torical recollections  of  Venice,  to  invest  it  with 
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great  iBfceriwIi,  yet  there  is  a  furtlKar  mi  wore  power- 
ful fnicimttipn  in  its  scenery^  w|)iijcti  is  derived  from 
the  m^ipp  iljiusipns  of  ppeitry . 

At  least,  in  my  owpi  cf^,  J  confeiii  tb«t  I  thou^t 
mpFQ  of  Shak^pear^,  apd  Otway|T^OtheUp  and 
§bylock,— Pierre  and  JaflSer,— thaq  of  Papdpi* 
and  all  his  victories.  It  ijs  wond^^rfMl  how  ^lu^ 
plaQ6  aids  thp  effect  of  poetry,  W^nt  9v?r  the 
Dufsal  Pala^e»  and  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  jDoge,  T^ 
haU,  wh^re  the  s^ate  used  tP  fm^VPbUp  rpw&ini 
in  itp  ancient  9tat^.  Th^  chamber  iq  ^hiflb  ^ 
faniouf  CoracU  of  TePi  held  tjipir  wetipgi, 
was  converted  by  Napplepn  into  a  Court  pf  Cas- 
sation. 

The  hall  of  the  general  assembly  i^  qipw  a  li- 
brary ;  where  ther^  are  some  beautiful  remaiw  of 
ancient  3pulpture«  The  rape  of  Ganymede  is  aA 
exquisite  little  mprae}^  and  is  thought  to  be  th^ 
work  of  Phidias  himself.  I^eda  and  her  Swan  \9 
a  bijau  m  the  same  taste.  Jt  is  surprising,  that  tb^ 
Frendi,  who  knew  so  well  what  tp  pt^a);  should 
have  overlooked  two  articles,  that  m^  have 
been- so  easily  parried  away. 

Thp  fajttPW  lion's  mouth,  is  destroyed.  The 
bridge  of  Si^hSf-r^Uprnk  dd  sospki, — connects  thp 
ducal  palace  with  the  state-prison^  Criminals  wp^e 
brought  through  a  covered  way  ov^  this  bridge* 
from  their  dungepps^  tp  the  tribunal  of  ijbye  Qpuncii 
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of  Ten.  Criminal  proceedings  are  still  carried  on 
in  secret,  and  I  saw  to-day  a  man  being  conducted 
back  to  prison  after  trial,  through  the  covered  pas- 
sage over  Ihe  bridge  of  Sighs. 

It  is  impossible  to  walk  through  these  splendid 
^ .  chambers,  decorated  witti  pictures  commemorat- 

ing the  most  brilliant  achievements,  and  the  most 
signal  examples,  of  the  ancient  power  and  glory 
of  the  Venetian  republic,  without  feeling  sorrow 
for  its  present  condition.  The  only  coiBolation  the 
peojde  seem  to  feel,  is  something  like  king  Arthur's 
in  Tom  Thumb,  who  congratulates  himself  that  h« 
has  at  least  out-lived  all  his  neighbours ; 

**  Thus  all  our  pack  upon  the  floor  is  cast 
And  my  sole  boast  is,  that  I  will  die  the  last** 

Thus,  the  Venetians  appeal  with  triumph,  to 
their  fourteen  centuries  of  power; — a  longer  du- 
ration than  that  enjoyed  by  any  otiier  people  on 
record.  Fourteen  centuries  were  indeed  a  pretty 
long  reign ;  but,  in  fact,  the  republic  had  ceased  to 
exist,  before  the  invasion  of  the  French.  Napo- 
leon gave  the  coup  de  grace,  but  the  life  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  already  extinct.  The  govern- . 
menthad  degenerated  into  an  oligarchical  tyranny, 
of  all  t]rrannies  the  most  detestable ;  and  the  peo- 
ple had  nothing  left  to  fight  for.  It  is  ever  thus ; 
for  it  seems,  that  there  is  in  all  governments  a  ten- 
dency to  abuse^  and  it  ought  perhaps  rather  to  ex- 
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cite  sm^rise,  that  Venice  endured  so  long,  than  that 
she  feQ  at  last. 

The  Doge,  and  his  Privy  Council,  yielded  wkii* 
out  a  straggle  at  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy; 
and  instead  of  dying  *^  with  harness  on  their  backs/* 
they  betrayed  the  interests  of  their  country,  to 
make  favourable  terms  for  themselves,  with  the 
conqueror.  Junot,  delivered  Buonaparte's  threaten- 
ing letter  to  the  Doge  himself  in  council; — thus 
insulting  him  to  his  face  by  the  grossest  breach  of 
the  laws  of  the  republic.  In  the  last  scene  of  all» 
the  Doge  had  the  baseness  to  propose,  and  the 
Grand  Council  had  the  baseness  to  consent,  to  a 
still  more  disgraceful  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  Buonaparte,  who  insisted,  as  a  preliminary  con-^ 
dition  to  a  treaty,  that  the  three  State  Inquisitors, 
and  the  naval  commander,  who  had  alone  evinced 
courage  to  do  their .  4uty  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  should  for  tiiis  very  performance  of  thehr 
duty,  be  arrested  and  broug^  to  trial. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Doge  and  the  Council 
in  full  assembly,  with  pusillanimous  unanimity,  vo- 
ted their  own  abdication.  Such  was  the  last  in- 
glorious act  of  a  republic,  that  had  endured  for 
fourteen  hundred  years.  ^^  Ob  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion!" 

Thus  fell  the  Republic  of  Venice;  and  when  a 
republic  does  fall, — i^e  falls  like  Lucifer,  never  to 
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tim  again.  If  there  had  been  no  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  great  ones  of  the  world,  to  the  P6-«sta- 
blilton^t  of  her  fre^  govemm^itty  I  bdiere,  it 
wouM  have  been  imposi^ble  to  find  in  Venice,  that 
life-blood  bt  piMit  spirit,  whif'.h  in  tieeefti^ry  to 
restorie  atiimatidfi  add  eMfgy  to  titebddy  politic  of  ft 
eoinmonweialth.  A  re]pablic  indeed  (&maoi  be  f0- 
stored;  it  is  k  tbmXiMim  that  miuslt  b6  claimed,  tM 
Wdii,  by  tite  "spiiil  aAd  eMrage  6f  the  people  them* 
selves ;  and  wber^  th^e  tjjualities  are  wanting,  a  te* 
ptib\i6  ii^c^M  not  hb  mUmtallied  if  it  H^re  tentdred. 
It  is  IMt  et^irjr  people  thM  il»  61  td  be  Iftee ;  Aftd  Ma- 
ehiavet  h^  lohg  k^b  p^ntn^kDbbA,  thM  to  t^^ke 
ft  !A6tVite  peopb  (tbb,  is  as  diffi^t  a  taiiik,  kl  to 
mttkfe  a  fl^  people,  Slates. 

JJ%  27th.  Establi*ifed  myself  at  the  Albdfgd  Pdv^ 
felHy  near  the  griahdduri^al  palace,  commanding  k  fine 
ti^W  of  the  sea.  I  ifebould  pfefifer  thife  in  all  f espectis 
to  either  of  the  two  great  htttfels,  eVtti  if  it  h^  not 
many  recomnieftdatiotti  bh  the  9cbf6  of  ecdnottiy. 
t  'give  my  landlord  seven  francs  pet  day ;  for  which 
I  have  an  excellent  room,  witfc  breikikst  and  diti-^ 
ner,  both  good  of  their  kind.  Venice  abounds  in 
ill  sorts  of  fidl  ;-^ttiullel,  thunfily,  ah  eteellent  vSi* 
riety  of  the  stdrg^ebft,  and  thfe  S.  l^ietro,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called, — II  Janitore, — from  which  is 
derived  our  ovWi  Cbrtruptidn  of  John  ticry. 

A  tour  aB3(bn|^t  churches  and  pakces ;  but  I 
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am  tired  of  churches  as  curiosities  to  be  stared  at : 
and  haying  seen  St.  Peter's,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  the  maxim  of  omnc  majus  continet  in  se  minus. 
and  be  satisfied  with  my  own  paridi  church,  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

Venice  is  rich  jp  the  works  of  her  own  Titian ; 
his  two  most  celebrated  pictures  are  the  Martyrdom 
of  a  St.  Peter,  (not  the  apostle  St.  Peter)  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Asmmption  of  the 
Virgin^  in  the  academy. 

Connoisseurs  have  lavished  encomiuins  upon  these 
productions  of  Titian  in  the  grand  style  of  com- 
position, but,  I  confess,  I  like  him  better  when  he 
confines  himsdf  to  '*  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  ;** 
for,  it  «is  in  the  representation  of  the  soft  and  flie 
beautiful,  embellished  with  idl  the  rich  and  glowing 
varieties  of  colour,  that  he  seems  to  follow  liie  bent 
of  his  genius,  and  te  (tthit  con  a$nare.  There  are 
also  many  splendid  wofks  of  Paul  Veronese,  and 
of  Tintoretto. 

Visited  the  arsenal ;  where  there  were  accom*- 
modations  for  building  six  and  thirty  ships  of  war, 
under  cover ;-— but,  Ae^diips,  and  Hbe  commerce. of 
Venice  have  vanished  with  its  freedom.  Ili0re  is 
now  scarcely  a  cock-boat  in  the  harbour.  -The 
vulgar  are  taught  to  bdieve,  that  E^land  abstained 
from  exercising  her  inftieooe  in  procuring  the  re- 
storation of  the  Republic,  from- Codings  of  omi- 
mercial  jealousy.      Nobody  seems  to  Aovbi  our 
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power  to  have  eflfected  this  good  work^.both  in  the 
case  of  Venice,  and  of  Grenoa.  But,  if  it  really 
were  in  our  power,  it  is  indeed  diflScult>to  account 
for  our  supineness.  All  commercial  considerations 
would  have  prompted  us  to  further  this  measure ; 
for,  excluded  as  our  manufacipres  are  from  the 
Continental  States,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ments can  exclude  them,  it  would  have  been  greatly 
to.  the  advantage  of  Elngland,  that  free  commercial 
states  should  have  been  established  at  Venice  and 
Genoa,  which  would  have  afforded  channels  of 
communication  for  the  introduction  of  English 
goods  to  the  whole  south  of  Europe.  Austria 
would  willingly,  if  she  could,  exclude  all  English 
manufactures ;  but  the  effect  of  her  rigorous  pro- 
hibitions, is  to  put  that  money  into  the  pockets  of 
the  custom-house  officers,  which  she  would  other- 
wise receive  herself,  in  the  shape  of  duties.  The 
bribery  of  the  custom-house  has  been  reduced  to  a 
regular  system,  and  the  insurance  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  goods  at  Vienna,  is  negotiated  upon  an  accurate 
calculation  of  these  expenses. 

In  the  evening,  I  mounted  to  the  top  of  St 
MfoifiSlI  tower,  where  Galileo  used  to  hold  commerce 
w^m  flie  skies,  {t  commands  a  fine  panoramic 
view  of  Venice,  and  shews  you  all  the  details  of 
this  wonderful  town,  which  rises  out  of  the  waters 
like  the  ark  of  the  deluge. 

The  height  of  the  tow^  is  about  330  feet,  and 
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when  you  look  down  to  the  busy  crowds  below»  in 
St.  Mark's  Place,  they  look  like  bees  in  a  hive,  or 
ants  in  a  molehill,  crawling  about,  without  any  ap- 
parent object. 

May  28th.  The  gondolas  aJSTord  a  pleasant 
lounging  mode  of  moving  about  Venice.  These 
light  sharp-beaked  boats  glide  along  with  gireat 
rapidity.  In  the  middle  of  them,  is  a  sort  of 
tented  cabin,  covered  with  a  black  cloth  awning, 
which  gives  them  a  very  fumereal  appearance.  This 
universal  black  colouir  was  imposed  by  a  sumptuary 
law  of  the  Republic,  to  check  the  extravagant  ex- 
pense in  which  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  indulge, 
in  fitting  up  these  vessels.  At  night,  they  carry 
lanthrons  attached  to  the  prow  and  stem,  and  the 
effect  of  these  lights,  scudding  along  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  the  vessels  that  carry  them  are  invisible, 
is  very  pleasing.  s 

There  are  only  eight  horses  in  Venice ;  four  are 
of  brass,  over  the  gate  of  the  cathedral ;  and  the 
other  four  are  alive  in  Lord  Byron's  stable.  The 
little  island  of  Lido  affords  room  for  a  short  canter. 
The  Venetian  women  are  superb  ; — there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  bewitching  in  their  air  and  gait ; 
but,  I  believe,  they  are  but  little  changed  since  the 
time  of  lago,  who  tells  us, 

'<  In  Venice  they  do  let  iBeaven  see  the  pranks 
"  They  dare  not  shew  their  husbands."'— 
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Walked  upon  the  .Rialto ; — if  no  more  were 
included  under  this  nftme,  tiian  the  single  arch 
across  the  canal,  the  congregation  of  merchants 
before  whom  Anthonio  used  to  rate  Shylock  must 
have  been  a  small  one,  and  Pierre  could  not  welt 
imve  chosen  a  worse  place  for  ^  his  evening's  walk 
qf  meditation." 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  little  island,  which 
formed  the  cradle  of  Venice ;  where  the  first  church 
was  built  by  the  fugitives  from  (he  persecution  of 
Attila,  was  called  Riva-alta,  or  Rialto.  Here  too 
was  ibe  Exchange  where  the  merchants  met.  In 
process  of  time  the  bridge  leading  to  this  island 
was  called  the  Rialto,  and  has  at  last  become  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  name. 

In  the  evening  to  the  opera.  Venice  is  the  land 
of  late  hours;  the  scene  in  St.  Mark's  Place  at 
midnight,  is  more  gay  and  animated,  than  at  any 
hour  of  the  day;  and  it  is  after  the  opera,  that 
evening  parties  and  camersazioni  commence.  The 
Gondoliers  ho  longer  sing  the  verses  of  Tasso ; 
but  you  ai-e  frequently  regaled  with  beautiful  music, 
froni  parties  of  dilettanti  musicians.  I  ought  to 
record^  as  an  instance  of  the  obliging  civility  of 
the  Italians,  that  I  met  a  serenading  party  in  a 
Gondola  to-night,  singing  very  beautiftilly  to  their 
guitars,  the  songs  of  a  favourite  opera.  Supposing 
they  were  professional  people,  and  under  the  idea 
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iiiat  I  was  to  tnidce  them  a  recompeme,  I  detailed 
them  half  an  hour,  and  it  was  not  till  they  explained 
tfaeii"  refusal  of  any  r^ffnuneration,  that  1  found  it 
was  a  nobleman's  family  returning  from  an  excur* 
6ion  to  Padua. 

TTie  caf^s  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark  are  bril- 
liantly lighted,  and  you  might  fandy  when  yoa  see 
it  for  the  first  time>  that  it  was  a  gala  night  of  ex- 
traordinary occurrence.  The  shops^  under  the 
aftades,  are  very  handsom€r»  particulariy  (iu>se  of 
jewellery.  One  of  the  principal  manufactured  is 
that  of  gold  chain ;  which  is  brought  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  The  price  of , the  chain  is  in  proportion 
to  its  diminotiveness.  I  gave  twenty  francs  for  a 
Ismail  specimen,  not  more  than  aji  inch  and  a  half 
long,  of  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  this  manufacture ;  it  is 
Worked  with  the  aid  of  microscopic  glasses,  and 
seems  to  be  the  absolute  nunimum  of  all  tfaait  is 
little.  •      ^ 

May  "29.  I  was  awakened  from  my  dreams  of 
j^oetry  this  m-oming,  by  a  sharp  east  wind  from  the 
Adriatic ;  bringing  with  it,  as  usual,  to  me,  cough 
and  fever,  attended  with  a  mo^  oppreiSKsive  de- 
fluxion  upon  the  lungs.  M^at  a  miserable  thing  it 
is  to  depend  upon  the  wind  for  the  power  to 
breathe, — e»peciatty  at  Venice,  where  yon  are  not 
allowed  to  tafee  what  j^ysic  ym  plew^e,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  physician.     I  sent  i^  prescription  to 


♦* 
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a  dru^st,  and  though  the  strongest  ingredient  in 
it  was  paregoric  elixir,  the  answer  be  returned  vras, 
that  he  might  not  sell  so  potent  a  potion  without 
medical  sanction. 

I  thought  of  Romeo's  apothecary ;  but  my  friend 
was  less  compliaat  than  his,  for  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal ;  and  as  I  was  equally  resolute  not  to  comply 
with  his  condition ;  I  must  have  gone  without  my 
draught,  which  perhaps  would  have  been  the 
best  course  of  all,  if  my  friend  the  Vice-Consul 
had  not  supplied  me  from  the  consular  medicine 
chest. 

Passed  the  morning  at  the  Armenian  Convent; — 
a  very  interesting  estabUshment,  where,  as  long  as 
the  present  librarian,  a  man  of  great  learning,  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  most  amiable 
manners,  continues  in  office,  a  few  hoiu's  may  be 

0 

passed  most  agreeably. 

Went  afterwards  to  the  Piazza  S.  Maria  Pa- 
mosa  to  see  the  house  of  the  *^  proud  Priidi;" 
which  still  belongs  to  the  family  of  that  name.  The 
east  wind  continues  with  such  biting  severity,  that 
I  feel  I  cannot  stay  here,  and  so,  to-morrow — "  I 
must  away  toward  Padua." 

May  30th,  Left  Venice  in  the  courier's  boat,  and 
arrived  at  Padua  in  the  evening.  The  voyage  is 
dull  and  uninteresting.  The  banks  of  the  Brenta 
are  just  hi^  enough  to  prevent  your  view  of  the 
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eountry,  >vnthout  possessing  any  beauty  in  them- 
selves, to  render  them  interesting. 

I  found  the  apothecaries  at  Padua,  more  accom- 
modating than  at  Venice,  'and  if  I  had  been  inclined 
to  swaUow  poison,  I  should  have  met  with  no 
obstruction. 

May  Slst.  Engaged  with  a  vetturino  for  a 
place  in  his  carriage  to  Milan.  I  should  have,  as 
usual,  engaged  a  small  carriage  to  myself,  but  the 
pleasure  of  this  mode  of  travelling  depends  ifmch 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  character  of 
the  scenery  through  wtudi  you  pass.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  rain  is  pouring  down  in  torrents ;  and 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  offers  no  great  promise  of 
picturesque  beauty ;  so  that  I  prefer  studying  life 
and  manners,  in  tiie  inside  of  a  vetturino's  coach. 
By  the  way,  these  vetturini  are  the  greatest  scoun- 
drels upon  earth;  excepting  perhaps  the  jackals  or 
finders^  who  hunt  down  their  prey  for  them.  This 
is  a  regular  profession  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy, 
and  a  tribe  of  these  feUows  is  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  travellers,  whom  they  cheat  of  course 
as  much  as  they  can;  for  their  own  profit  consists 
of  so  much  per  cent,  upon  the  bargain  they  make  in 
behalf  of  their  employers. 

My  companions  are  a  ci-devant  captain  of  in- 
fantry, in  the  army  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  who 
had  served  in  Spain  for  many  years,  and  who 
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retired*  in  disgust  yrhen  his  country  was  subjected 
to  the  government  of  Austria ;  and  two  Italian  ladies 
of  the  negoziante  class.  We  halted  in  the  evening 
at  Vicenza«  The  rain  prevented  my  attempting  to 
see  any  thing,  but  I  console  myself  wiUi  hooping,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  see. 

June  1st.  Another  day  of  rain.  My  military 
companion  is  a  very  intelligmt  man,  and  we  have 
had  much  friendly  discussion  on  all  subjects,  except 
p<riilics,  or  I  i^iould  rather  say,  except  military 
toincs.  It  is  truly  provoking,  after  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Englidi  at  Waterloo,  that  their 
countrymen  should  have  to  fight  tbe  battle  ov^r 
again,  as  one  ever  has  to  do,  when  the  subject  is 
caavassed,  out  of  Englai»l. 

The  truth  in  this,  as  in  most  cases,  will  be  found 
to  lie  in  the  middle,  between  the  exaggerated  pre- 
tensions of  the  EngUsh,  who  insist  upon  haviqg 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  and  the  ridiculous  ex- 
travagancies of  the  French,  who  would  wish  to  talk 
themselves  and  all  the  world  into  a  belief,  that  tf 
the  Prussians  bad  not  robbed  them  of  their  prey, 
they  should  have  annihilated  the  English.  A  calm 
retrospect  of  the  objects  that  the  two  leaders  pro- 
posed to  themselves,  will  I  think  shew  clearly  how 
the  question  really  stands  between  the  English  and 
the  Frendi,  without  embarrassing  it  with  the  Prus- 
sian co-operatioii. 
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Napoleon's  object  was  to  deep  at  Brussels ; — he 
pointed  out  the  road  to  bis  soldiers  with  exultation 
—he  triumphed  by  anticipation  in  the  idea,  that  at 
last,  be  had  got  the  English  within  his  gripe  ;*n#^ 
^^  Ah!  pour  It  coup  jt  Its  titns  done,  eta  Anglais ; 
— ^nd  so  confident  was  he  of  success,  that  he  had 
prepared  printed  proclamations,  dated  from  the 
royal  palace  at  Brussels.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's object  was  simply,  to  prevrat  him. 

This  is  all  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  prafNMied 
to  himself  to  do,  and  this  is  what  be  did  do  most 
completely  andHriumphantly,  praprio  martt.  It  if 
to  the  having  repulsed  the  enemy^  and  defeated  his 
object,  that  the  claims  of  the  English  should  be  li- 
mited ; — and  this  is  claim  enough.  Then  come  the 
Prussians,  and  convert  this  repulse,  into  a  rout ;  and 
now,  those  who  ran  away  would  fain  hope,  that  be- 
tween  the  English  and  the  Prussians,-^iusi  in  the 
.old  fable  of  the  stools, — the  glory  of  the  day  may 
rest  upon  neither. 

The  evening  cleared  up  as  we  approached  Ve- 
rona, the  environs  of  which  are  beautiful.  Every 
thing  about  the  town  looked  well,  except  the  itdia- 
bitanis ;  but  if  in  Shakspeare's  time  there  were  only 
tU)o  gentlemen  in  Verona,  as  the  title  of  his  comedy 
mi^t  seem  to  imply,  it  is  no  wonder  that  ^  race 
is  now  extinct. 

The  amphitheatre  has  suffered  little  from  Hye 
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lapse  of  centuries,  and  it  serves  as  an  explanatory 
key  to  the  great  Coliseum  at  Rome.  I  have  ob- 
served here  again,  that  tiie  mind  is  more  impressed 
with  the  grandeur  of  what  it  has  seen,  by  a  subse- 
quent comparison  of  its  recollections  with  smaller 
objects  of  the  same  kind,  than  by  the  actual  con- 
templation of  the  objects  themselves.  Thus,  tiie 
amphitheatre  of  Verona  has  made  me,  more  sen- 
sible of  the  prodigious  scale'  of  ttie  Coliseum,  than 
I  war,  when  within  the  walls  of  the  Coliseum  itself. 

I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  ttieatre ;  but  the 
house  was  dull,  dark,  and  dirty ;  and  ttie  audiepce 
seemed  to  come  with  any  ottier  object  rather  than 
to  hear  the  play ;  for,  they  talked  amongst  them- 
selves, as  loud  as  the  actors  on  the  stage. 

When  there  is  no  sympathy  between  the  actor 
and  the  audience,  nothing  can  be  more  tiresome 
tiian  a  play.  The  re-action  is  wanting,  to  give  it 
spirit ;  for  when  a  play  goes  off  well,  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, because  the  audience  bring  at  least  one  half 
the  entertainment  along  with  them. 

June  2nd.  Halted  to  breakfast  at  Desenzano  ; 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jjago  di  Garda.  On  the  island 
in  the  lake  are  the  remains  of  Catullus's  villa.  We 
were  now  passing  over  the  scenes  of  Buonaparte's 
Italian  campaigns,  and  my  military  companion  was 
very  eloquent  in  the  praise  of  the  ci-devant  Em- 
peror.    It  is  truly  surprising,  to  witness  the  enthu- 
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siasm  of  feeling  which  this  man  has  excited  in  his  fa- 
vour amongst  those  who  have  selred  under  him.  My 
companion  spoke  of  the  effect  of  his  appearance  on 
the  field  of  battle  in  its  influence  upon  the  ^spirits  of. 
his  army,  as  something  supernatural.  No  man 
could  ever  act  the  hero  better,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose ;  and  no  man  ever  attained  in  greater  per- 
fection the  art  of  gaining  that  ascendancy  over  his 
followers,— which  constitutes  the  spell  ttiat  strong 
minds  hold  over  weak  ones. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  very  happy  knack  in 
speaking  as  well  as  acting  the  sublime.  The  Cap- 
tain gave  me  two  instances  of  Ihis  kind.  At  the 
battle  of  Lodi,  there  was  a  battery  of  the  enenky; 
which  was  making  dreadful  havoc  amongst  the 
French  ranks;  and  repeated  attempts  had  been 
made  to  storm  it  in  vain.  An  officer  came  to  Buo- 
naparte to  represent  to  him  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing another  effort  to  silence  it ;  when  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  party,  exclaiming,  Qu'eUe  se  taise!  and 
carried  it  by  storm.  On  another  occasion,  he  was 
giving  some  impracticable  orders^  which  were 
humbly  represented  to  him  to  be  impossible ;  when  b^ 
burst  out — Comment?  ce  mot  n'est  pas  Franfais. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  this 
strange  being,  is  his  inconsistency ;  displaying  as  he 
does  at  different  times,  the  most  opposite  extremes 
of  great  aad  little^^-^magnificence  and  meanness. 
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Thk  ickconsist^tcy,  bowever,  is  sufficiently  e:&phiined 
by  his  utter  want  of  fixed  p^woiples  of  right  and 
wrong.  Whast  can  be  expected  from  him,  who 
laughs  at  religion,  and  does  not  even  posisiess  a  sense 
of  honour,  to  keep  him  steady  in  the  path  of  great- 
ness.  Selfishnesa  seems  to  have  be6n  the  founda- 
tion of  his  system,  ihe  only  principle  which  he  ac- 
knoi^ledged ;  and  this  wiH  reconcile  all  the  appa- 
rent inconsistencies  of  hi»  conduct.  Every  thing 
was  right  to  him,  that  conduced  to  his  own  interest, 
by  any  means  however  wrong;  and  as  his  nsind 
'  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  exj>anding  with  his 
situation,  so  it  had  an  equal  power  of  contracting 
again ;  and  he  could  at  once  descend  from  the  ele- 
vation of  his  throne,  to  the  pettiest  considerations 
connected  with  his  altered  condition ;  accommodat- 
ing himself  in  a  moment  to  all  the  variations  of 
fortune.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  G^rrick  of  the 
great  stage  of  the  world,  who  could  play  the  lead- 
ing part  in  imperial  Tragedy ; — carrying  terror  and 
pity  into  all  bosoms ; — and  re-appear  in  the  part  of 
Scrub  in  the  after-piece,  with  equal  truth  and 
fidelity  of  representation.  We  might  admire  the 
equanimity  of  such  a  temperament,  if  we  did  not 
find  it  associated  with  such  a  selfish  and  exclusive 
attention  to  his  own  personal  safety,  as  robs  it  of 
all  claims  to  our  applause.  After  all,  he  is  a  truly 
exjtraordinaty  being,  a  wonderful  creature,  furnish^ 
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Ing  the  ;nost  curious  subject  for  examination,  to 
those,  who,  abstractedly  frOYh  all  the  national  and 
][K>]ifical  feelings  of  the  present  time,  can  consider 
him  merely  its  a  singular  phaenomenon,  an  anoma- 
lous variety,  in  the  strange  history  of  huma:n  nature. 

Whatever  we  inay  think  of  him  in  England,  he 
is  the  great  idol  Of  adoration  in  this  country! 
The  people  carry  a  little  broifize  iiiiage  of  him, — 
like  a  Roman  household  God,— in  their  waistcoat 
pockets,  which  they  kiss  *ith  every  mark  ot 
affection :  and  yet  this  v^ry  pMple  helped  to  pull 
down  the  statues  of  the  £mp(er6r  at  his  abdication. 
How  is  this  to  be  es:piaihed,  and  What  could  have 
been  the  charms  of  Napoleon's  dominion?  Is  it 
the  natural  fickleness  of  mankind?  or  is  it  that 
the  people  were  taught  to  believe,  when  Napoleon 
lihould  be  put  down,  a  better  order  of  things  would 
be  established ;  but  finding  now,  that  though  he  has 
lost  every  filing,  they  have  gained  nothing,  a  re- 
action h^  taken  place  in  public  opinion,  and  the 
sentiment  in  his  favour  is  increased,  by  mixing  up 
their  own  disappointment  along  with  it. 

The  Austrians  rule  Italy  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  or 
as  the  Italians  say,  they  rule  it,  as  if  they  were  to 
be  tunied  out  of  possession  to-morrow.  The  con- 
scription, the  taxes,  the  rigid  exclusion  of  English 
manufactures,  are  all  continued ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  ttieir  oppreaMirs  exercise  theii^  ftile  is  as 

Us 
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offensive  to  the  Italians,  as  its  spirits  They  are 
utterly  without  the  smviter  in  modo,  which  made 
the  Frendi  individually  popular,  jn  spite  of  their 
oppressions ;  and  the  Italiians  alwa^ys  talk  of  the 
Tudcsche^  as  la  brutta  gente*. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  Italians 
in  their  complaints ;  but,  the  domestic  jealousy  of 
one  anoAer,  that  exists  amongst  the  Afferent 
States,  will  stand  in  the  way  of  any  general  effort 
to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke,,  which  galls  tiiem  so 
severely;  to  say  nothing  of  that  sc^tness  of  cha-* 
racter,  approaching  to  imbecility,  which  se&m^  ta 
incapacitate  them  from  sustaining  the  perils  of  sudh 
a  struggle.  Though  there  is  much  more  firmness 
of  tone  in  the^  character  of  the  northem,.  than  of 
the  southern  inhabitants  of  Italy,  yet  my  companion 
inveighed  with  vehement  bitterness  against  the 
apathy  of  his  countrymen ;  and  his  constant  prayer 
was,,  that  the  Austrians  might  carry  their  tyranny 


*  The  popular  sentiment  was  strongly  manifested,  during 
the  late  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  his  Lombardo- 
Venetian  dominions.  The  Emperor  was  at  the  opera  at 
Venice^  with  Maria-Louisa  the  wife  of  Napoleon.  The 
audience  were  clamorous  in  their  applause,  and  so  particular 
in  directing  it  to  the  Ex-Empress,  that,  as  the  best  way  of 
appeasing  the  tumult,  Maria-Louisa  quitted  the  theatre.  The 
audience  however  rose  with  her,  and  accompanied  her  home» 
leaving  the  Emperor  of  Austria 

"  With  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes!** 
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<^o  far,  as  to  inflict  daily  a  hundred  blows  of  the 
bastinado  upon  every  Italian ;  expressing  his  willing- 
ness to  be  the  first  to  submit  to  this  disdpline. 
Upon  my  asking  him  what  he  meant,  he  explained, 
tiliat  he  thought  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this, 
might  rouse  his  counlpymen  to  a  general  insurrec- 
tion, to  free  Italy  from  the  intolerable  oppression 
of  their  Gi^rman  masters. 

We  have  had  some  taste  of  the  rigour  of  their 
^lice,  in  the  vexatious  examination  of  our  pass- 
poits  and  baggage  at  every  town,  through  which 
yre  have  passed. 

The  captain  replies  to  sill  my  sallies  of  inq)atience, 
by  a  significant  shrug,  adding  with  a  sort  of  sarcas- 
tic submission  to  Iris  lot — V(b  victis!  and  then  ex- 
ttaiming  with  an  indefinable  expression, 

"  Exoriare' aliquis  de  nostris  ossibus  ultor." 

We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Brescia. 

June  3rd.  Off  again  at  sun-rise.  It  perhaps 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  advantages  of  tra- 
velling with  a  voitiirier,  that  it  soon  accustoms  you 
to  rise  at  day-break  wlthotrt  effort  or  fatigue.  No- 
thing can  be  more  uninteresting  than  the  dull  flat 
plain  of  Lombardy,  where  there  is  little  to  please 
any  eye,  but  the  eye  of  the  agriculturist.  The 
land  indeed  is  as  rich  and  fat  as  land  can  be,  yield- 
ing four  hay-harvests  in  the  year.  Besides,  the 
whole  plain  is  almost  one  continued  vineyard,  and 
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the  vine  is  not  here  iiie  little  dwarfish  plant,  that 
it  is  in  otixer  places,  but  ^  trained  to  hang  from 
tree  to  tree  in  rich  festoons,  ^s  it  is  described  by 
Virgil. 

The  mulberry  is  the  common  tree  of  the  soil, 
which  is  cultivated,  rather  for  ihe  sake  of  the  leaves 
than  the  fruit.  These  are  stripped  off,  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  feed  the  silk-worms. 
This  operation  had  just  been  performed,  and  the 
poor  naked  tre^s  looked  woefully  oi^t  of  fashion,  at 
this  season,  when  every  scrub  of  a  bramble  is 
dressed  out  in  a  new  suit  of  green  livery  ;  but,  na- 
ture soon  provides  another  set  of  let^ves,  and  the 
silk-worms  get  a  second  harvest. 

Our  vetturino  crawled  along  more  slu^ishly 
than  usual,  and  we  had  nothing  to  interest  us  in  the 
way  of  novelty,  but  occasional  fields  of  rjce,  which 
were  a  new  sight  to  me. 

Halted  for  the  night  at  Caravaggio. 

June  4th..  Vive  le  Roi! — My  female  compani- 
ons talked  a  great  deal  to-day  of  England,  and  of 
English  manners.  They  made  the  same  charge 
against  us,  which  is  made  by  all  the  world,  of 
pride  and  hauteur.  In  the  course  of  our  route  to- 
day, we  saw  a  chariot  at  a  distance  advancing  to- 
wards us.  The  ladies  clapped  their  hands  together 
and  cried  out,  Eccolo !  Eccolo  I  Inglese  !  Inglese ! 
I  asked  them  how  they  knew  at  Sfuch  a  distance 
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to  what  nation  flie  earriage  belonged,  when  they 
4au^n^y  peiiri;ed  to  the  female  domestic  on  the 
boTc.  They  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  the  dis- 
tance which  is  pres^ved  b^ween  English  masters 
aad  their  domestics, — especially  female  domestics. 
The  sight  of  nfemak  oirtside,  shocked  their  notions 
of  the  deference  and  courtesy  diie  to  the  sex;  (a^ 
<u)nsiderations  of  rank  out  of  the  que^ion)  and  was* 
considered  by  them  as  an  unpardonable  act  of  hi^- 
treason  against  the  divjne  ri^t  of  womaidiood; 
nor  could  I  make  them  understand  tbait  tho  Abigail, 
was  probably  better  pleased  to  aeeompany  her 
fellow  senrairf;  on  the  \kO%,  thdli  to  be  adtnitted  In^ 
side,  subject  to  the  coni$traiDit  aridi^  out  of  ui^ 
equal  association. 

The  approach  to  MSian  is  very  grand;  as  soon 
as  you  pass  the  gate,  you  ^ter  a  noble  street^ 
as  broad  as  Piccadilly,  with  a  wide  [trottoir  on 
each  side  for  foot  passi^ers.  All  tiiis  is  the  wdrk 
of  the  French. 

Established  mys^f  ai  the  Albergo  Zmperiale;: 
where  I  have  engaged  to  give  nine  francs  per  day^ 
for  my  rooms,  br^a^ast  and  dinn^. 

There  is  something  #^agreeable  at  &rst  to  Eng^ 

lish  feelings,  in  making  a  previous  bargain,   for 

your  e»t;^Mnment  at  an  hm;>  but  it  is  the  only  way 

of  securing  yourself  from  a  greater  evil, — a  final 

.  dispute.     Those,  to  whom  economy  is  an  object^ 
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will  find  their  advantage  in  this  practice ;  for  if  the 
inn-keeper  is  made  to  understand  that  you  do  not 
travel  en  grand  Seigneur,  as  tt^  great  mass  of 
English  are  supposed  to  do;  he  will  moderate  his 
demands  to  your  own  terms,  rather  (^an  allow 
you  to  seek  another  inn.  Amongst  the  minor  mor- 
tifications of  a  limited  purse,  there  are  few  more 
disagreeable/  than  the  necessity  it  imposes  of  at- 
tending to  considerations,  from  which  the  rich  man 
is  exempt.  What's  to  pay?  is  ttiC'Oiily  queistion  he 
need  ask  upon  his  traVels,  and  ihe  answbr  to  him 
is  of  small  importance. 

June  5th.  The  Cathedral  ;—*a  new  cathedra], 
especially  if  it  be  built  of  white  marble,  as  is  the 
case  at  Milan,  is  an  ugly  staring  thing.  In  the 
inside  there  is  a  curious  subterraneous  chapel,  in 
which  the  body  of  the  Patron  Saint,  Charles  of 
Borromeo,  is  deposited,  He  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  amiable  inen  of  his  time,  and  was  com- 
mitted quietly  to  the  peace  of  the  grave,  amidst 
the  respect  and  regret  of  Jiis  contemporaries.  Some 
twenty  years  after  his  death  however,  his  canoni- 
zation took  place ;  upon  which,  his  body  was  re- 
moved from  its  former  tenement,  and  deposited  in 
state  in  this  splendid  tomb ;  where  he  is  now  exhi- 
bited as  a  spectable  to  every  curious  stranger,  at 
so  much  a  head.  This  little  chapel  is  all  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  saint  himself,  arrayed  in  splendid 
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robes,  is  laid  in  a  case  of  transparent  crystal. 
The  face  is  visible; — "  grinning  horribly,  a  ghastly 
smile," — as  if  he  felt  the  bitter  sarcasm,  conveyed 
by  the  contrasit  of  his  present  situation,  with  the 
motto  of  his  life, — HumilUasf 

Went  to  the  Mint ;  where  you  may  see  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  process  of  coining,  from 
the  rough  bar  of  silver,  to  the  finished  piece  of 
money. 

The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  worked  by  wa- 
ter ;  that  part  of  it  which  stamps  the  impression, 
works '1,500  pieces  in  an  hour.  The  last  act  of  the 
process,  is  verifying  the  coin.  The  balance  use<J 
for  this  purpose  is  so  delicately  constructed,  that 
the  eight-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  is  sufficient  to 
turn  the  scale. 

Napoleon  certainly  excelled  all  the  world  in 
money-making.  His  Italian  coin  is  perfect, — at 
once  handsome,  conmiodious  and  intelligible, — ^and 
this  last  article  is  of  great  use  to  a  stranger.  In 
our  own  imitation  of  this  coinage,  bpw  is  a  stran- 
ger to  know  thai  a  shilling  is  a  i^iilling,— except  by 
inspiration?  In  the  Italian  mint,  the  coin  speaks 
for  itself,  and  tlie  value  is  incribed  on  it  in  legible 
characters* 
.  They  still  continue  to  stamp  the  gold  pieces 
of  forty  and  twenty  francs,  and  the  silver  pieces 
of  five  francs,  with  the  image  of  Napoleon. 
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The  coinage  of  the  smaller  money  is  diseon- 
tinned. 

June  6th.  DJrove  to  the  Piazza  Castdlo ;  where 
there  was  a  review  <tf  Auistrian  troops.  The  Ge^* 
neral  rode  on  the  groQnd»  attended  by  his  staff  most 
sumptuously  caparisoned.  The  infantry  were  all 
padded  out, about  the  chest,  and  skrewed  in  about 
ttie  waist;  according  to  the  fashion  that  has 
sprung  up,  of  improving  nature's  model  "  Hea- 
ven has  given  us  one  shape  and  we  make  ourselves 
another." 

From  hence  I  went  to  the  Amphitheatre  of  Na.- 
poleon,  capable  of  containing  40^000  persons ;  the 
seats  are  cut  out  of  tiie  solving  bank,  and  are  co- 
vered with  living  turf.  Here  were  giv^fi,  in  iinitar 
tion  of  the  g^mes  of  antiquity,  splendid  f^tes,  with 
horse  and  chariot  races,  and  naumachia.  There 
are  channels  constructed,  for  filling  the  area  of  the 
Amphitheatre  with  water. 

A  grand  gala  is  now  in  preparation,  to  celebrate 
in  this  same  place,  the  birth-day  of  the  present 
Vice-Roy,  an  Archduke  of  Austria.  At  the  fur^ 
ther  extremity  of  the  town,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Simplon  route,  is  the  ui^ished  arch  of 
Triumph;  which  was  to  have  recorded  the  glory 
of  Napoleon, 

The  bas-relief  ornaments  were  all  finished,  re^ 
presenting  his  victories  over  the  Austrians; — the 
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surrender  of  General  Mack,  i^  bis  own  trium- 
pbal  entry  into  Milan;  and  these  tilings  still  remain^ 
as  if  Austria  thought  the  piece  was  not  over^  and 
that  there  might  yet  be 

"  A  rare  fifth  act  to  crown  this  huffing  play ;" 

when  these  decorations  would  be  called  for. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci's  famous  picture  of  The  hast 
Supper y  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  the  Ma- 
donna  delle  Grazie^  is  almost  gone.  The  magni- 
ficent copy  of  it  in  mosaic,  which  was  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  is  finished;  but  it 
has  been  sent  off  to  Vienna !  the  excellences  of  this 
great  work  hqwever  will  still  live  in  the  admirable 
engraving  of  Morghen. 

Lomiged  in  the  evening  to  the  public  gardens, 
which  form  an  agreeable  prom^iade.  Here  is  a 
theatre  without  a  roof,  open  to  the  heavens,  where 
an  Italian  tragedy  was  performed. 

One  is  so  accustomed  to  stage  lights^  that  ^,  play 
by  day-light  strikes  one  as  a  monstrous  perform- 
ance. And  indeed,  all  prejudice  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, day-light  destroys  entirely  the  illusion  of  the 
scene ;  at  least  as  long  as  the  sceMs  are  made  of 
painted  canvas,  and  the  actor's  4resses  of  tags  and 
tinsel. 

If  the  st^e  were' indeed  the  marble  pajaqe,  that 
it  is  ipade  to   represent,   as  was  probably  the 
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case  in  the  ancient  theatres ;  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  marble  of  the  proscenium  that  still  remains; 
and  if  every  other  decoration  **  savoured  equally 
of  the  reality" — ^th'e  light  of  day  and  of  truth  mi^ 
be  safely  admitted. 

The  play  was  dreadfully  dull,  and  the  actors  imi- 
tated nature  most  abominably. 

In  the  •  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre  of  Mario* 
nettes,  a  very  clever  exhibition,  where  puppets  of 
four  feet  high,  moved  about,  and  performed  all  the 
action  of  the  scene  with  great  spirit  and  propriety, 
while  the  voices  were  suppUed  by  persons  from 
behind  the  scene ;— -so  that  of  the  two  entertain- 
ments it  would  be  fair  to  say,  that  in  the  one  the 
puppets  acted  like  men,  and  in  the  other  the  men 
acted  like  puppets. 

June  7.  Cold  wet  day.  Italian  gossips.  Uni- 
versal outcry  against  the  "  paternal  government'  of 
Austria.  By  tiie  way  this  cant  phrase  seems  to  be 
appropriated,  as  if  in  a  spirit  of  mockery,  to  the 
Very  worst  governments  in  Europe ;  unless  indeed 
it  be  taken  from  the  old  adage  of,  "  he  who  spareth 
the  rod  spoileth  the  child,"  which  seems  to  be  the 
leading  maxim  of  the  paternal  governments,  in 
their  cotaduct  to  their  subject  states. — ^Engaged  a 
vetturino  for  twenty  francs  a  day,  to  carry  me  to 
Lausanne ;  by  any  route  I  should  choose,  and  to 
pay  my  board  and  lodging  expenses  on  the  road. 
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June  8.  Rose  at  day-break ; — but  my  yetturino 
shewed  the  caitiff  so  strongly  at  the  very  iSrst  step, 
by  a  breach  of  his  agreement,  ttiat  I  was  obliged  to 
determine  my  contract  with  him  at  once. 

Breakfasted  at  a  caf^  adjoining  my  hotel.  Some 
hours  afterwards,  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the 
town,  I  missed  my  purse,  containing  about  seventy 
Napoleons,  which  was  all  the  money  I  had  in  the 
world.  Remembering  that  I  had  taken  it  out  at 
breakfast,  I  immediately  set  out  on  my  return  to 
the  cafe;  though  with  very  little  expectation,^ of. 
recovering  it. — As  I  walked  along  I  bethought  me 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  waiter,  and  drew  the 
most  unfavourable  conclusions  from  the  knavish 
expression  which  I  began  to  recollect  in  it;  and 
then  I  arranged  the  best  mode  of  conducting  my 
queries,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  in  spite 
of  the  lies  which  I  took  it  for  granted,  I  should 
have  to  encounter.  Upon  entering  the  caf^  how- 
ever, before  I  had  spoken  a  word,  he  advanced 
towards  me,  with  my  purse  in  his  hand,  saying — 
Eccoj  Signore!      ^  '  - 

I  record  this,  as- one  of  the  many  but  perhaps  the 
strongest  instance,  that  I  have  met  with,  of  the 
honesty  of  the  Italian  people.  This  lad  might  have 
taken  my  purse  without  the  possibility  of  detection, 
and  almost  without  suspicion ;  for,  numbers  of  per- 
sons were  then  breakfasting  in  the  room,  and  many 
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6ihers  mast  have  entered  it  during  tiie  time  of  my 
absence ;  and  the  confusion  and  crowd  of  an  Ita- 
lian cafi^  woidd  have  made  it  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  any  oiw  to  have  taken  up  the  purse  with 
the  newspaper,  that  I  left  with  it  on  the  table. 

Went  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre;  where 
Alfieri's  tragedy  of  Mirra  was  performed.  The 
subject  is  rev6lting ;  but  Alfieri  has  managed 
it  with  great  skill,  and  in  the  representation  there 
is  nothing  to  disgust.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  tragedy  where  the  distress  is  more 
afiecting.  The  actress,  veho  played  Mirra,  did  it  to 
tile  life ; — ^her  first  entrance  told  the  whole  story 
of  the  play ;  and  the  part  is  so  managed,  as  to 
excite  pity  and  sympathy  for  Mirra,  in  spite  of  the 
pdious  passion  of  which  she  is  the  victim.  If  terror 
and  pity  be  the  objects  of  tragedy,  the  part  of 
Min*a  is  admirably  contrived  to  excite  both  these 
feelings  in  the  highest  degree;  for  while  you 
shudder  at  the  terrible  workings  and  fearful  energy 
of  her  passion ;  the  struggles  of  her  own  native 
innocence  of  mind,  and  the  horror  with  which  she 
regards  herself,  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  your 
compassion. 

June  9th.  Having  accidentally  encountered  a 
voiturier,  whose  carriage  and  appointments  are 
better  than  usual,  I  have  engaged  him  to  carry  me, 
and  me  alone,  whithersoever  I  will,  for  twenty 
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francs  a  day ;  which  is  to  include  the  common  ex- 
penses on  file  road.  My  first  stage  has  bee^  to 
Comb  ;  and  I  have  passed  the  day  on  the  la1t:e,  en- 
joying all  the  pleasure  that  a  fine  landscape  can 
give.  What  that  pleasure  is  would  perhaps  be 
more  difficult  to  deserve,  than  the  landscape  itself, 
differing  so  much  as  it  does,  in  different  people ;  for, 
how  much  more  will  one  person  see  in  a  landscape 
than  another,  and  even  the  same  person  than  him- 
self, at  different  times. '  He  certainly  made  a  no- 
table discovery,  who  first  kid  it  down,  that  beauty 
does  not  reside  in  things  themselves,  but  in  the  eye 
that  sees  it ;  and  every  eye  sees  a  different  beauty. 
I  have  heard  a  man  argue,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
nature  equal  to  the  scenery  of  Coveirt-Garden;  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  say,  there  was  nothing  like  Fleet- 
street  ;  and  every  man,  I  believe,  thhiks  the  finest 
prospect  in  the  world,  is  that  which  commands  a 
view  over  his  own  land. 

But  he  is  little  to  be  envied,  who  is  dead  to  ttie 
enthusiasm  of  nature ;  whose  heart  and  feelings  are 
out  of  (he  reach  of  her  influence,  and  who  is  insen- 
sible to  the  tranquil  enjoyment,  which  is  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  such  charming  pictures 
as  the  lake  of  Como  will  present  to  him. 

The  spot  from  which  this  noble  lake  is  seen  to 
toost  advantage,  is  from  a  point  immediately  oppo- 
site, the  Fiunte  M  Latte,  a  romantic  little  waterfall, 
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which  forms  a  succession  of  miniature  cascades, 
from  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  amongst  the 
vineyards  with  which  the  side  of  ihe  mountain  is 
planted.  There  is  a  spot  opposite  to  this  water- 
fall from  .which  you  command  a  prospect  of  the 
whole  scene,  without  the  disadvantage  of  a  bird's- 
eye  view.  You  have  the  three  branches  of  the 
lake  under  your  eye  at  onqe.  The  principal  one 
extends  northward,  in  the  direction  of  Chiavena ; 
with  the  mountains  of  Val  TeUina  and  the  Julian 
Alps  for  its  more  distant  boundary.  Full  in  front 
is  the  Monte  Legnone,  which  though  not  ranking, 
as  Eustace  ranks  it,  amongst  the  highest  Alps,  iiior 
retaining  its  snows  in  summer,  is  yet,  from  its  bold 
rugged  form,  and  its  insulated  position,  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  commanding  of  them.  To  the 
south  you  look  upon  the  other  two  branches,  lead- 
ing to  Lecco,  and  to  Como.  This  branch  of  the 
lake,  from  Menagio  to  Como,  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  northern  branch ; — and  though 
it  is  very  beautiful,  and  at  once  wild  and  highly  cul- 
tivated,— with  its  banks  studded  with  villas  and 
villages,  yet  it  wants  the  grander  features  of  the 
northern  prospect.  At  the  villa  Pliniana,  the  well 
with  its  rustic  masonry,  is  apparently  in  much  the 
same  state,  as  in  Pliny's  time,  whose  descriptive 
epistle  is  engraven  on  a  tablet  in  the  wall.  The 
lake  abounds  with  fish.     I  came  up  with  the  boats 
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of  a  party  of  fishermen,  as  they  were  hauling  in 
their  nets,  in  which  wto  a  fine  trout  of  fourteen 
pounds. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  about  Como, 
have  a  rage  for  sfeeing  the  world.  They  traverse 
all  countries,  with  pictures  and  barometers  for  sale, 
and  when  they  have  scraped  together  a  little  money, 
they  return  from  their  wanderings  to  pass  the  even- 
ing of  their  days,  and  lay  their  bones  in  their  own 
country, — a  desire  that  seems  to  be  natural  to  all 
mankind, 

— "  dukes  mortem' r^mimscitur  Argos", 

The  itmerant  Italians  who  carry  on  this  trafiic  in 
England  will  nine  times  in  ten  be  found  to  come 
from  Como. 

Wednesday  10th.  Passed  through  Varese,  to 
Laveno ;  where  I  embarked  my  carriage  to  pass 
over  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  Baveno  ;  while  I  put 
myself  into  another  boat  to  make  a  wider  survey  of 
the  scenery  of  the  lake. 

There  is  nothing  in  this,  nor  perhaps  in  any  other 
lake,  that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  the  view 
from  that  point  of  the  lake  of  Como,  which  I  have 
before  alluded  to ;  but  the  Lago  Maggiore  is,  I 
think,  more  interesting  than  the-  southern  branch  of 
the  Como  lake,  because  with  the  saine  soft  features 
in  the  bosom  scenery,  there  is  in  the  character  of 
the  hills  immediately  on  its  brink,  a  boldness  and 
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grandeur,  which  heighten  the  impression  of   ihe 
whole,  by  the  pow^ul  aid  of  contrast. 

Amongst  this  bosom  scenery,  if  the  expresi^ion 
may  be  allowed,  aare  the  Borromean  Islands;-^ 
hola  Bella^  and  Isola  Mudre  ;-^the  magic  creation 
of  labour  and  taste.  Originally  barren  rocks,  they 
have  been  furnished  with  soil,  and  planted  with 
groves  (^  cedar^  cypress,  cifaron  and  orange  trees, 
and  decorated  with  gardeps,  grotto^  and  terraces. 
In  the  midst  of  this  fairy  land,  which  might  serve 
as  the  model  for  a  description  of  the  island  of 
Calypso,  is  the  Palace,  as  it  is  called;  which  is  not 
the  stately  comfortless  pile,  usually  designated  by 
that  name;  but  a  deli^tful  villa  combining  elegance 
with  comfort.  I  observed  here,  what  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere ; — ^the  statues  have  a  drapery  of 
thin  gauze  thrown  about  them,  which  does  not  in 
fact  conceal  any  thing,  though  it  seems  to  do  so. 
The  effect  is  not  unpleasing ;  and  if  it  be  the  result  of 
prudery,  it  is  a  much  better  expedient  than  a  fig-leaf. 

I  could  have  lingered  at  Baveno  a  month,  during 
this  delicious  season;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
dismissing  my  voiturier;  but,  sometliing  is  con- 
stantly whispering  in  my  ear.  to  hasten  to  Lau- 
sanne ;  where  I  expect  letters  from  England.  Hoi^ 
are  we  to  explain  that  presentiment  of  what  is  to 
come,  or  of  what  has  already  happened  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  (thouglf 


chiefly  I  believe  of  the  lidter,)  which  eivetf  body 
has  felt  inpre  or  les^?    JX  may  be  doubted  how 
much,  pr  evejQ  whother  any  deference  should  be 
paid  to  these  secret  intimations.  For  my  own  part, 
]L  am  not  prepated  to  disregard  them  altogetherw 
If  it  be  a  delusion^  it  is  as  old  as  Soicrates,  and 
may  rank  him  amongst  its  yictims.   There  is  some- 
thing strange  and  inexplicable  in  it ;  but  so  there 
is  in.  all  the  links  of  that  mysterious  chain  of  attrac- 
tion  and  repulsion,  affinity  and  hostility,  sympalhy 
and  antipathy,  by  which  all  the  parts  of  nature  are 
united^d  separated.    £l6cond-.s^gA^  as  it  is  called, 
by  which,  according  to  some,  the  fate  of  the  abjient 
has  been  often  so  unaccomitably  communicated, 
may  be  but  one  of.  the  many  phenomena  of  thib 
mysterious  system,  of  which  we  knov^  so  little. 
There  may  be  nothing  really  more  surprising  in 
this,  (thou^  we  are  less  able  to  explain  it,)  than  in 
the  common  fact,  df  striking  upon  the  cord  of  a 
violin,  which  produces  a  corresponding  vibration  in 
another  that  is  in  unison  with  it;— unless  indeed, 
we  are  ^prepared  to  decide,  that  the  human  heart- 
strings are  made  of  less  susceptible  stuif,  than  the 
strings  of  a  fiddle. 

June  11th.  Baveno  is  on  the  grand  Simplon 
road,  which  I  now  entered  upon  for  tiie  first  time. 
It  i/3  lined  on  both  sides  with  short  granite  pillars, 
about  the  siase  of  a  conimon  English  mile-stone, 

X2 
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placed  in  regular  succession  at  very  short  intervals, 
— (scarcely  more  than  six  feet  apart) — which,  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  are  also  surmounted  with  ^ 

a  wooden  rail.  The  scenery  soon  becomes  interest- 
ing; but  it  is  not  till  you  pass  Domo  d'  Ossola, 
and  begin  to  wind  up  the  Val  Vedro,  that  you  are 
introduced  into  the  heart  and  core  of  the  Alpine 
recesses. 

Near  Crevola,  where  you  begin  to  ascend,  filers 
lies  on  one  side  of  the  road,  a  vast  colmnn  of 
granite,  wrought  from  a  neighbouring  .  quarry ; 
which  was  on  its  way  to  Milan  to  form  a  part  of 
Napoleon's  triumphal  arch,  when  the  news  of  his 
revers^pirrested  its  progress.  It  is  perhaps,  in 
its  pre^t  situation,^  a  more  striking  monument  of 
fallen  g^tness,  than  it  would  have  been  at  Milan 
of  prosperous  ambition. 

In  passing  through  the  stupendous  and  sublime 
scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Alps;  Napoleon  will 
Mve  no  inconsiderable  share  in  exciting  your  won- 
der ;  especially  if  you  are  a  disciple  of  that  secti 
which  sees  nothing  sublime  or  beautiful,  that  is  not 
founded  on  utility. 

For,  while  you  gaze  with  astonishment  at  the 
monstrous  masses,  which  nature  has  here  heaped 
one  upon  another,  in  every  mode  of  shapeless  deso- 
lation; and  feel  that  sensation  of  awe,  which  it  is 
the  effect  of  such.  «cenery  to  produce,  by  impress- 
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ing  the  mind  with  a  vague  but  overwhehning  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  mighty  Master  of  nature,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
man,  who  had  the  boldness  to  undertake/  and  the 
genius  to  accomplish  a  complete  triumph  over  such 
feaiful  obstacles.  In  this»  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, he  has  far  out-done  all  former  achieve- 
ments. Hannibal,  it  is  true,  passed  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  his  army ;  but  Napoleon  not  only  did 
this, .  but,  as  a  lasting  record  of  his  contempt  of 
a^  impediments,  physical  as  well, as  moral,  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  execution, of  his  purpose, 
he  has  left  this  "  royal  road;''  by  which  every 
puny,  whipster  may  do  the  same,  without  the 
precaution  even  of  dragging  the  wheel  of  his 
carriage. 

This. great  work  do^s,  I  think,  eclipse  all  the 

fabled  exploits  which  Grwcia  mendajiy  or  Roma  men- 

■     •  •  •  •         '       •    •         , 

dadoTy  have  handed  down  to  lis.  Xerxes's  adven- 
ture  with  Mount  Athos  was.  nothing  to  it.  N^r 
poleon  has  burst  though  solid  rocks,  that  would 
have  defied  Hannibal  with  all  his  vinegar ;  he  has 
"  abridged  rivers;" — in  a  word  he  has  played  the 
very  devil.     The  rocks  frown  at  you  and  seem, 

"  To  wonder  how  the  Devil  you  got  there;" 

while  they  hang  over  your  head,  as  if  preparing 
every  moment  to  come  thundering  down  with  a 
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tremendoufi  ''  vthah  Hvxivis%,*'  to  punish  yod  for  dat- 
ing to  inVade  their  secret  and  itoiemn  solitudes, 
and  make 

**  At  once  your  niurder  and  your  nioiniment*' 

In  fact  the  foundations  have  been  so  cdtamar- 
rdnnedy  that  more  tfiiiti  one  ecr&idement  htis^  already 
taken  place: 

It  is  remarkable  that  In  ipoleon  rifever  traversed 
this  road  hitnkelf.  It  was  beguri  and  fiiMied  hi 
five  y6ars;  but  it  is  to  be  fealred,  froirt  th6  ne]^li- 
gence  evinced  ih  repairing  it,  iJiiit  Afe  indot^nc^  b'r 
the  policy  6f  ttie  present  rulers,  ihay  suffer  it  to  faff 
into  decay. 

Austria,  it  is  said,  does  hot  ^cH^  ^i^th  the  satAe 
admiration  that  a  ti'aveUer  does,  ihefatiKty  6/1  ihgress 
into  Italy,  which  is  afforded  by  this,  and  the  Mont 
Cenis  road, — the  sister  work  of  Napoleon.  She 
would  much  rather  increase,  than  diminish  the  diffi- 
culty of  access,  from  that  quarter  of  Europe ;  being 
qhite  content  with  her  own  approach  through  the 
Tyrol,  by  way  of  Trente  and  Verona. 

This  is  very  natural,  and  in  this  spirit,  it  is  said, 
she  has  exercised  her  influence  with  Sardinia  to 
prevent  the  farther  completion  of  the  road  from 
Genoa  to  Leghorn,  which  had  been  begun  by 
Napoleon. 

I  lingered  so  long  on  the  road,  that  dark- 
ness came  upon  us  before  I  was   aware,   and 
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I  was  obliged  to  halt  at  a  wretched  hovel  at 
Isella. 

June  ISfth.  I  was  glad  to  rise  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  and  escape  from  the  filth  and  vermin  of  the 
cock-loft  in  which  I  had  passed  the  night,  to  the 
fine  fresh  morning  air  of  the  mlountains. 

Soon  ajfter  leaving  Isella,  we  passed  the  Swiss 
frontier,  and  after  a  Idng  ascent,  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Simplon. 

This  part  of  the  Valais  was  iiicorporated  into 
fhe  French  empire,  but  has  now  retramed  to  iti 
ancient  connexion  #ith  the  iSwiss  Confederacy. 

At  tile  top  of  the  hill  is  the  unfkiiiihed  A^'to/^ 
whidh  ^as  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  Ca- 
ptk^bin  motiks^  whose  business  and  occupation  it  is 
lo  a^teist  and  provide  entertainment  foir  travellers, 
and  who  are  now  stationed  in  a  less  convenient 
situation. 

llile  new  bnildii^  is  on  a  very  large  atnd  hand^ 
sotae  scale,  bat  the  jir6gress  of  it  has  been  arrested^ 
like  that  of  the  granite  cdi!unn,  by  the  downfall  df 
Napoleon. 

There  is  now  little  hope  of  its  ever  being  com- 
pleted;  at  leaiit  the  pbverty  6f  the  stite,  to  which 
it  at  present  belongs,  (the  Valais)  is  confessedly 
une^fdSal  to  such  works/  " 

The  ng-t?t%  asceM  and  dci^^nt  afe  so  skilfully 
mimagedthat  you  may  ti^ot  up  and  doWh,  Wilhout 
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difficulty  or  danger.  The  character  of  the  scenery 
on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  hiiU,  is  much  less  bold  and 
grand  than  on  the  Italiltn.  The  Val  Vedro  con- 
tains every  ingredient  of  the  sublime  that  can  be 
found  in  natural  scenery — Mountain — Rock-^Pre- 
cipice — Torrent — ^Water-fall — Forest— in  all  their 
wildest  forms ; — but  when  you  arrive  atthe  summit 
of  the  Simplon,  you  are  presented  with  a  softer 
scene,  and  look  down  upon  the  verdant  green  Tal- 
lies of  Switzerland.  Die  first  impression, of  this 
land  of  liberty  is  very  favourable.  The  little  cot- 
tage inns,  if  I  may  judge  from  this  of  ^rygy  where 
I  have  concluded  the  journey  of  to-day,  are  neat 
even  to  elegance,  and  there  is  in  every  thing 
an  attention  to  ^'  comfort  and  cleanliness/'  whidi 
will  remind  an  Englishman  of  his  own  mother 
country. 

June  13th.  Intenisely  hot.  Pursued  my  course 
through  the  Valais, — but  I  must  cease  to  **  babble 
of  green  fields."  As  for  natural  scenery,  even 
sketches  convey  but  a  faint  idea  ; — and  descriptive 
sketches  are  ten  times  worse.  The  poverty  of 
language  is  never  so  apparent,  as  when  you  seek 
to  represent  by  words  the  infinite  varieties  of 
nature. 

Descriptions,  to  be  of  any  value,  should  be  pe- 
culiar and  appropriate ;  but  how  general  and  inde- 
finite are  the  terms  which  you  must  use,  if  you  are 
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obliged  to  pi^int  in  words ;  and  how  little  is  con- 
veyed by  the  whole  catalogue  of  phrases,  which 
the  most  fertile  imagination  can  supply.  If  indeed 
by  mixing  up  these  phrases,  like  colours  on  a  pallet, 
you  could  produce  the  same  variety  of  tints,  it 
might  be  as  easy  to  represent  a  landscape  with 
the  pen,  as  the  pencil. 

All  however  that  the  pen  can  do,  I  believe, 
is  to  give  the  poetical  part  of  the  picture,  by  which 
I  mean  that  part  of  it  which  appeals  to  the  eye  of 
the  imagination,  in  the  associations  which  the  mind 
comiects  with  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed ;  and  in  this,  the  pen  may  perhaps  have  the 
advantage.  But,  as  to  {n*eseijLting  a  clear  9nd  in- 
telligible image  of  a  complicated  landscape  by 
verbal  description,  I  believe:  it  to  be  impossible* 
The  best,  and  the  most  picturesque  representations 
of  this  kind  are  perhaps  to  be  found,  in  the  writings 
of  the  inimitable  author  of  Waverley^  but,  I  doubt 
whether  even  his  sketches  ever  present  a  clear  and 
intelligible  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  I  do 
not  deny  that  his  charming  descriptions  of  nature, 
in  her  loveliest  und  boldest,  aspects,  afford  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  perusal;— all  I  contend 
for  is,  that  the  pleasure  is  of  a  vague  and  general 
character,  and  not  derived  from  a  dear  perception 
of  the  particular  features  of  the  scene  described. 
-^Slept  at  Sion.  \ 

June  14tb.    There  is  a  great  sameness  in  tht 
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viev^^  in  Ae  Vafe  6f  the  Rhone.  The  road  runs 
tfong  the  iiftaik  of  the  river  the  whole  way;  both 
|mrsding  their  course  in  nearly  a  strai^t  line. 

The  Cr^ins  are  sad  disgusting  objects.  I  was 
fyrepared  to  expert  the  goitre. 

•  '  '  '. 

"  Quis  tumidum  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus?" — Juv. 

.  It  w6idd  jseem  as  if  nature  ii^  these  regions,  could 
ilot  help  breaking  out  into  excrescence,  as  Well 
in  the  animate,  as  in  the  ihaniniiate  part  of  her 
Creation. 

This  loathsome  appendage  has  been  attributed 
to  many  causes.  It  has  been  supposed,  thou^ 
without  foundation,  that;  it  is  peculiar  to  those 
valleysi  which  run  from  east  to  west^^  and  that  it 
is  liot  found  in  those  that  run  from  horth  to  south. 
A  more  general  notion  has  been,  that  it  arises  from 
tfie  qualities  of  the  water,  which  is  here  little  more 
than  melted  snow.  Biit,  the  more  probable  suppo- 
sition is,  that  it  is  the  consequence  of  breathing  the 
damp  foggy  air  Which  is  condensed  in  valleys,  si- 
tuated betweeri  the  ranges  of  high  mountains ;  for 
the  siame  disease  is  found  in  mountainous  regions 
ifjrhere  no  siiow  exists. 

This  is  the  suggestion  of  Marsden,  who  in  his 
History  of  Sumatra  describes  a  similar  disease  in 
the  hilly  districts  of  that  country,  where  the  vallejni 
are  exposed  to  the  **  cabooV  or  thick  fog,  to  the 
influence  of  which  cold  vapour,  fie  very  rationally 
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attributes  the  f^oufis  in  the  Ihrdate  iX  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Cretinagc  seems  also  tb  be  |)eculiar  to  moun- 
tainous regions,  though  the  eause  and  ecMmexion  is, 
in  this  ease,  still  ioofe  hi^^licfable.  It  is  fthitid  in 
the  P3rrenees,  and  fl)s6,''ttei6ordingto  Sir  G.  Staun- 
ton, in  the  mountaiinbus  paH»  ot  China^  and,  in 
these  cases,  there  is  no  common  similarity  of  situa^- 
tion  or  cliniate,  to  indicate  a  cotnmoii  caUie,  except 
the  single  cfrciim^tancb  of  hillmt^s.  ^ 

It  is  well  for  these  jw)6r  hidpIiSs  creatures,  thafe 
the  sii^rstifibn  tif  the  6<Mmthf  d^tisl^  thein  ib  be 
regilrd^  wHh  itrore'  tfiitii  cotnfindn  affectidh,  tA  the 
pe^ili^r  fatvijuHte^  '6f  ifdirett ;  ftoir,  being  inicapabte 
of  criminal  tMeUtiori,  they  txt  considelred  as  extoipt 
from  file  bbtf^^tioiJs  -  of  nioral  responsibility,  atnd 
ats  privileged  exceptiohisr  flroto  tb^  cotnmon  l6t  6f 
maiddnd,'  iff\io  ai^6  dbdtikid  t6  be  bom  in  sin.  < 

But  Swit2se^Iai!id  is  kcrt  the  6nly  paradiiie^  tif 
fbdl^.  Ih'E^ypt  an  idiot 'is  held  ki>  Mill  higl^r 
estinfotio*!!,  add  er^^  ^drshlpped  2A  a  saint.      '  ^  > 

'     *' '  ff  ignorance  is  bliss,  'iis  foHy  £o  be  wis^'"      * '    ' ' 


«>'■»"'        ■■  ■  •  '         •'  '      •         -•   :       •  ;i  -     .       -     M  -.  '   ; 


*  Sir  R6bert  WUson,  in  bis  E^edUkn  to  S^ypt  siys^. 
^^  I;n  Bgypt  a  fool  is  worshipped  as  a  (iaint,  and  at  Cairo  they 
Jtave  mfuiy  particular  privileges;  but  the  most  singular  is 
the  superstition  which  favdurs  them  lio  as  to  make  tiieir 
children  considered  th^  peddiar  ftivourites  of  Heaven;  there- 
fore, in  the  public  streets  the  most  virtuous  wmoen  have  no 
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I  have  been  much  strudi  to-day,  with  the  neatness 
and  personal  beauty  of  the  female  peasantry,  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  costume.  They  still  deserve  the 
praises  which  St.  Preux  bestows  upon  them  in  his 
letter  to  Julie,  describing  the  Haut-Yalais;  and 
they  still  retain  ^^  leurs  petU&s  coiffures  noires,  et  le 
reste  de  leur  qjustementj  qui  ne  manque  ni  de  simpli- 
cUiy  ni  d'Slegance.'* 

After  leaving  Martigm/,  I  stopped  to  examine 
the  pisse-vache ;  a  cascade,  of  which  Coxe  says, 
that ''  he  had  seen  higher  waterfalls,  but  none  more 
beautiful."  Since  his  time, — (forty  years  ago) — 
its  beauties  have  been  diminished  by  the  operations 
of  a  miller,  who  having  built  a  mill  under,  the  fall, 
found  it  convenient  to  break  away  much  of  the 
projecting  rock,  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the 
stream.  The  mill  exists  no  longer;  the  mischief 
remains]  but  it  is  still  a  beautiful  waterfall.  Situ- 
ated as  it.  is  by  the  roadside,  and  therefore  acces- 
sible without  any  trouble,  it  is  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  less  valued  and  less  visited.  There  is  a  sti- 
mulant in  diflSculties  to  be  overcome;  and,  it  is 
certain,  that  retirement  of  situation  would  give  an 
additional  charm  to  the  beauties  of  the  pisse-vache, 
—Arrived  early  in  the  evening  at  BeXy  where  there 

*         ^ 

scruples  to  them,  and  passengers,  instead  of  disturbing  praj 
over  their  union.  A  woman  so  with  child  is  highly  esteemed 
amongst  hero«m  sex." 
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is  one  of  the  very  best  inns  in  tf(e!%orid,  and 
truly  characteristic  of  tiie  neat  and  elegant  simpli- 
city of  Switzerland. 

In  Italy  all  the  domestics  of  an  inn  are  men,  who 
perform  the  offices  of  waiters  and  chambermaids  ; 
here  it  is  directly  the  reverse ;  and  while  attended 
by  the  Swiss  Hebes*  of  Bex,  you  may  feel  the  force 
of  St.  Preux's  remark ; — "  avec  la  figure  des  Va- 
iaisanes,  des  servantes  mimes  rendroknt  leurs  ser- 
vices embarrassants.** 

June  15th.  At  Villeneuve  I  came  in  fiill  view  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva — Prom  Villeneuve  to  Vevay 
the  road  is  beautiftil,  and  every  step  of  it  passes 
through  the  fairy  land  of  poetry  and  romance. 
The  '*  snow-white  battlement"  of  Chillon, — ^the 
"  s^our  cKarmanV  of  Ckrens, — and  "  Lake  Le- 
man  with  its  crystal  face,"  beautiful  'as  they  are 
in  reality,  speak  to  us  with  more  than  the  dumb 
voice  of  nature,  through  the  glowing  periods  of 
Rousseau,  and  tfie  immortal  verse  of  Byron.  -  ^ 

At  ClarenSy  the  shrubberies,  and  walks,  and  the 
bosquets^  so  minutely  described  in  Rousseau,  exist 
no  longer ;  they  have  long  since  given  way  to  plan- 
tations of  potatoes,  com,  ^c. ;  for,  as  my  honest 
host  at  Vevay  observed,  in  allusion  to  the  nouvellc 
H61oise ; — ''Romances  are  good  things,  but  breiad 
is  better."  • 

From  Vevay  to  Lausanne  you  pass  through  one 
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qoi^tin^ed  yineyai^^  ^  ^^  Wf y •*-*The  landscape  is 
yejry  plef^dbog^  bffi,}^  sqfgrcply  ^ei;^^  the  raptures 
of  St.  Preux,  who  on  his  return  firii^his  tour  ^ouj^ 
the  worl4  with  Lord  Ansoo,  jl^pihis  pative  Pays  de 
yau4^  4^SQribe3:it  aa  "^jce  pi^§ag»^niqi^lepl2is 
hem  dont  l-ppU  hymmn  Jul  j^v^ais  ff(f''ppi9  ce  s^our 
chfirfmnt  au^lje  n'ava^s  rie^  tf^^p^  d'fgal  dans  Ifi 
tour  du  monde.'\ 

In  arriving  at  Ls^i^^isqe^  |  fl^oye  unmediately  to 
the  house  of  M.  de  Seigneux,  <to  w^om  I  had  been 
recommended,  who  receives  strfii^ers  into  iiis  house 
en  pension.  My  first  inquiry  was  f(^  my  lette^rs^ 
which  quieted  all  my  anxieties.  Those  qv^y  who  have 
experienced  them^.  qan  form  s(a  id^  of  tl^e  feeljlngs 
with  which  a  tr9.vdy[er  retii^esito  biis  own  room,  to 
enjoy  alone  and  at  leisure,  the  luxury  of  lopg-ex- 
pectqd  letters  from  home. 

Jme  17th.  P^iji  a  visit  to  Ijhe  house  in  which 
Gibbon  resided,  which  is  within  a  few  doors  of  U3. 
— Paced  his  terrace,^ — and  explored  the  summer- 
house,  of  which  he  speaks  in  relating  with  so  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  the  conclusion  of  his  histo- 
rical labours.  "  It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night 
of  the  27th  of  June  1787,  between  the  hourg  of 
eleven  and  tw^lv^,  that  I  wrote  the  last  li^es  of  the 
last  page,  in  ^  ptiinuner-hQuse,  in  my  garden.  After 
laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a 
berfiHiUs  9f  cg^veTed  w^Jk  ^f  ^ca^^ifis,  ^vhiphjCpm- 
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mands  a  prospect  of  the  poiuatry,  tl^e  lake,  and  the 
moimtains.  The  air  was  tetrnperat^,  the. sky  was 
serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moou  was  rc^eoted 
from  the  waves,  and  al}  natune  w^  .silent,"  Gib- 
bon's library  still  remains,  but  it  is  buri^  ai^  lost 
to  the  world.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Becl^rd, 
and  lies  Ipckod  up  in  an  upinhabited.hpM^  at  i|L<au- 

««JMi^-  .  .       .       .      i 

\  June  I8th.  Weot  to  Mar%wy;-tit9  witneif?  the 
dreadful  effecjts  of  the  late  inundation.  The  caui^^ 
Qf  this  calamity  w^s  as  fallows.  Spnfie  moi^th^  agqt 
a  glaoiet  had  fi|llea  dp^n  in  t)^  V^ley  of  B^fgne, 
choking  up  the  f^Qjun^e  of  a  smidl  nvff^:  and  form- 
ing the  headof  >ph%t:in.tij^  hec^e  f.  vqry  exten- 
sive lake. .  The  i]pl;iahif;fin^  fearing  t^t»  as  ,tbe 
warm  weather  advanced,;  ^^is  dam  plight  thaw  and 
give  way,  1;^  cut  a  gaUf^ry,  j^rxM^gfi  the  ice,  to  let 
olS*  the  wat^i  by  wt^ch,  if  IJie  4w  k^^  r^mainedi 
firm  a  f^w  4ays  Ipnger,.  the  wh9le  lake  ^ovdd  hf^y^ 
been  emptied  without  caus^  b^j  damagfs.  Qut, 
Qtt  Tu^ay  the  l^  flip  l^ead  o^  tl^e  lakp  |;».y^ 
way,  and  down  caip?  th?  w»^eyf  iW^h  a  prodjgjou^ 
rush,  sweeping  all  ^j^fpn^ Jifiem.  jf  it  h(^d  b^P^ned 
in  the  night;,  afl^ftfaftigj^yipjgipthay^  perched,  Foi|r 
hundred  houfi|ej|  \yer^  wfsh^d  f^way  in  a  moQi^nt,  ^iSf 
ypu  knock  dpwn  a  buildiogyOj^.^ci^f/dbs.  Tli^epoor 
host  (tf  t}ip  Swan  inn  ^v^  ^presi4ed  ^  thp  t^ble 
d'hdte  where  I  dined  on  Sui^y^the  \^h,:.'^^^_  ox^ 
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Tuesday  swallowed  up  in  an  instant,  in  his  own 
garden,  and  away  went  stables,  carriages  and  horses, 
in  all  directions.     Perhaps  it  was  my  good  genius 
that  whispered  so  constantly  in  my  ear,  to  hasten^' 
to  Lausanne;  and  who  prevented  my  halting  at 
Martigny,   as  I   had  once  thought  -of  doing,  in 
order  to  go  from  thence  to  Chamouny.   If  it  were, 
I  fear  I  am  not  so  gratefUl  to  him,  as  I  ought  to 
be;  for  I  would  willingly  have  been  a  spectator  of 
this  dreadful  visitation,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
its  victim.     A  poor  painter  was  in  the  valley  of 
Bagne,  sketching  this  very  lake,  at  the  time  the 
dam  gave  way,  and  his  escape  was  little  less  than 
a  miracle.    He  has  made  a  drawing  of  the  perils 
that  3urrounded  him.     If  he  were  a  man  of  talent, 
such  a  scene  ought  to  furnish  him  with  materials 
for  a  picture  of  the  Deluge,  which  has  probably 
never  been  painted  from  nature.     The  scene  at 
Martigny  beggars  description — Ruin  and  havoc  are 
every  where,  water  seems  to  be  a  more  dreadful 
agent  even  than  fire  in  the  work  of  destruction. 
The  operation  of  fire  is  at  least  gradual,  and  affords 
some  chance  of  escape,  but  water  is  a  radical  de- 
stroyer, and  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
work  of  demolition  was  effected,  from  the  fact 
which  is  stated,  that  the  water  travelled  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
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The  loss  of  lives  is  great,  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty still  greater.  Those  who  have  escaped  with 
life  and  only  life  are  periiaps  most  to  be  pitied. 
TTiey  have  not  only  lost  their  all ;  but,  the  very 
ground  upon  which  their  houses  and  crops  stood, 
is  a  desert,  covered  with  a  coat  of  gravel  and  rub- 
bish, and  rendered  utterly  unfit  for  future  cultiva- 
tion. The  despair  of  the  poor  creatures  is  very  af- 
fecting,— ^rubbing  their  eyes  like  the  King  in  the 
Fairy  Tale,  when  he  no  longer  saw  Aladdin's 
Palace, — as  if  they  doubted  the  evidence  of  their 
semes. 

What  a  passing  world  this  is !  and  how  foolish  it 
is  to  fret  and  worry  ourselves  about  the  petty  vexa- 
tions of  such  a  transient  existence ; — at  least  such 
is  the  lesson  which  the  contemplation  of  a  scene 
like  that  of  M artigny  preaches,  with  more  than  the 
eloquence  of  words, 

20th.  Excursion  to  Mont  St.  Bernard.  The  con- 
vent is  situated  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
^e  sea;  and  is  the  highest  habitable  spot  in  Europe. 
The  approach  to  it,  for  the  last  hour  of  the  ascent, 
is  steep  and  difficult.  The  convent  is  not  seen  till 
you  arrive  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  it.  It 
breaks  upon  the  view  all  at  once,  at  a  turn  in  the 
rock.  Upon  a  projecting  crag  near  it  stood  one  of 
the  celebrated'  dogs  baying  at  our  advance,  as  if 
to  give  notice  of  strangers.     These  dogs  are  verv 
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large,  and  particularly  high  upon  the  l0gs,  and 
generally  of  a  milk-white,  or  tal^by  colour.     They 
are  most  extraordinary  creatures,  if  all  the  stori^ 
the  monks  tell  you  of  them  are  true.     They  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  travellers,  who 
may  be  buried  in  the  snow,  and  mimy  persons  are 
rescued  annually  from  death  by  Ui^  m^aiis.    Dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  a.  traveller  arrived  at  th^ 
convent  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  havipg  been 
compelled  to  leave  his  wife,  who  was  unable  to 
proceed  further,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis- 
tance.    A  party  of  the  Monks  immediately  set  out 
to  her  assistance,  and  found  her  completely  buried 
under  the  snow.     The  sagacity  of  the  dogs  alone 
was  the  cause  of  her  deliverance,  for  tter«  was  no 
trace,  and  it  is  dii&cult  to  understand  how  the  scent 
can  be  conveyed,  when  all  is  overwhelmed  with  a 
depth  of  snow. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Monks  themselves,  when  out 
upon  search  for  travellers,  have  frequently  owed 
their  preservation  to  their  dogs,  in  a  manner,  that 
would  seem  to  shew,  that  the  dogs  are  endued  with 
a  presentiment  of  danger. 

Many  stories  of  this  kind  have  been  told,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  their  truth.  The  monks 
stated  two  or  three  case^,  where  the  dogs  had  ac- 
tually prevented  them  from  returning  to  the  con- 
vent by  their  accustomed  route,  when,  it  after^ 
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wards  turned  out^  that  if  they  had  not  followed  the 
guidance  of  their  dog  in  his  deviation,  they  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanehe.  Whe- 
ther the  dog  may  be  endued  with  an  intuitive  fbre- 
hoding  of  danger,  or  whe^r  be  may  have  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  certain  symptoms,  which  are 
not  perceptible  to  our  duller  senses^  must  be  deter- 
mined by  philosophers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
dogs  are  sometimes  deceived,,  and  with  their  mas-- 
te^s»  are  overwhehned  in  the  avalanches  &at  are 
frequently  faUisg  in  the  spdng!  of  th^  year.  About 
eighteen  months  ago,  two  of  the  domestics  of  the 
convent,  with  two  or  Hxree  dogs^  and  a  party  of 
travellers  who  had  been  waiting  with  the  courier 
from  Italy,  were  lost  in  an  avalanche.  The  bodies 
of  these  unfortunate  persons  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  Charnel-house  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Bernard, 
where  they  are  preserved,  in  order  that  there  m^j 
be  chance  of  thek  being  identified  by  their  friends. 
The  eoldness  of  the  climate  tends  to  retard  putre^ 
faction,  but  at  this  time,  no  feature  is  distinguish* 
able,  and  the  stench  is  abominable. 

Buonaparte  crossed  this  mountain  with  60,000 
men,  with  whom  he  afterwards  fought  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  He  halted  for  two  hours  at  the*  convent^ 
with  a  few  of  his  staff,  and  took  some  refreshment; 
but  forbad  the  soldiers  to  enter  or  disturb  the  re- 
treat of.  the  Monks*     I  saw  the  spot  where  his  life 

v  3 
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was  saved  by  hisi  guide.  Buonaparte  passed  ok 
without  nc/ticing  the  obligation  at  the  time, — but 
upon  his  return  from  the  victory  of  Marengo,  he 
sent  for  the  man,  and  presented  him  a  purse  of 
si^y  Napoleons.  Tlie  guide  still  lives  and  i» 
called  Buonaparte. 

21st.  We  left  the  convent  deeply  impressed 
with  the  hospitable  and  kind  manners  of  the  supe- 
rior and  his  brethren.  The  support  of  the  convient 
is  greatly  dependant  on  charitable  contributions; 
but  it  has  lately  suffered  considerable  loss,  by 
the  swindling  device  of  some  impostors,  who,  as- 
suming the  garb  of  the  missionaries  which  the  con- 
vent is  in  the  habit  of  sending  annually  round  the 
country  to  solicit  support,  contrived  to  levy  very 
extensive  contributions. 

The  Monks  occasionally  amuse  themselves  with 
sporting;  there  are  on  the  mountain,  marmots  and 
that  species  of  grouse  called  ptarmigan.  The 
superior  shewed  me  a  marmot  that  he  had  just 
shot. 

In  descending  the  hill,  I  looked  into  a  sort  of 
sheep  cot,  about  two  miles  below  the  convent. 
Here  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  in  the  very  garb, 
in  which  he  was  originally  deposite^.  The  hat 
still  remained  on  the  skull,  and  his  great  coat  lay 
spread  beneath  his  bones. 

Jum  24th.     In  my  way  back  to  Lausanne,  I 
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halted  at^Yevay,  took  a  boat;  with  three  water- 
men, and  crossed  the  lake  to  Meillerie ;  where  I 
sought  in  vain  for  the  secluded  spot  so  romantically 
described  by  Rousseau,  where  St.  Preux  is  de- 
cnbed  as  having  led  Madame  de  Wolmar  after  their 
escape  from  the  storm. 

Rousseau's  description  however  of  the  view  from 
the  lake,  is  as  accurate  as  possible;  and  I  was  in 
the  very  track  of  St.  Preux — 

Nous  avani^iames  enpleine  eau  ;je  dirigeai  telle- 
ment  au  milieu  du  lac  que  nous  nous  trouvdmes 
bient6t  k  plus  d'une  lieue  du  rivage.  ^  L^  j'expliquais 
k  Julie  toutes  lea  parties  du  superbe  horizon  qiii 
nous  entouroit.  Je  lui  montrois  de  loin  les  em- 
bouchures du  Rhdne,  dont  I'imp^tueux  cours  s'arr^te 
tout-^-coup  au  bout  d'un  quart  de  lieue,  et  semble 
craindre  de  souiller  de  ses  eaux  bourbeuses — le 
crystal  a2sur6  du  lac.  Je  lui  faisois  observer  les 
redans  des  montagnes,  dont  les  angles  corr^spon- 
dants  et  parall^les  ferment,  dans  Tespace  qui  les 
s6pare,  un  lit  digne  du  fleuve  qui  le  remplit.  En 
r^cartant  de  nos  cdtes,  j'aimois  k  lui  faire  admirer 
les  riches  et  charmantes  rives  du  Pays  de  Vaud, 
oil  la  quantity  des  villes, — Pinnombrable  foule  du 
peuple,  les  cdteaux  verdoyants  et  par6s  de  toutes 
jparts  ferment  un  tableau  ravissant;  ot!i  la  terre 
partout  cultiv^e  &  partout  f^conde,  offire  au  labou- 
reur,  au  p&tre,  au  vigneron,  le  fruit  assur6  de  leurs 
peines/  que   ne  d6vore  point  ^I'avide  publicaiq* 
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Puis,  lui  montlrant  le  Chablais  siir  It  cdte  oppos6e, 
(pays  noft  moins  favoris^  de  la  nalure^  et  qui  n'offire 
pourtatit  qu'un  spectacle  de  mis^re)  je  kii  faisois 
sensiblement  distingiier  les  ^ffi^r^ite  effets  des  deux 
gouveraements,  p6ur  la  richesse,  le  nombre,  et  le 
bonheur  des  hommes.  C'est  aitisi,  lui  disois-jd, 
que  la  terre  ourre  son  seih  fertile,  et  prodigue  ses 
tr^sors  aux  heureux  peuples  qui  la  cultivent  pour 
eux-m^mes. 

The  contrast  between  the  coast  df  ChdblmiBXiA 
that  of  the  Pays  dc  Vaud,  still  reniainii  itl  fiull  force ;— ^ 
and  by  way  of  commentary  upon  the  text  of  Rous- 
seau, I  might  cite  the  decrees  and  regulations  stuck 
up  in  all  the  inna  of  Savoy,  since  the  lat6  change! ; 
where,  among  other  arbitrary  articles,  there  is  one 
which  strictly  forbids  any  person  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  after  ten  at  night ;  and  the  other  prohibits 
all  assemblies  for  dancing  in  public.  Private  balls 
in  private  families  are  graciously  allowed,  provided 
however,  that  it  be  done,  ^^sans  rumeur  et  awe 
decence/'  Conversing  with  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  I  asked  him  whether  the  people  were  con- 
tented and  happy  under  the  government  of  Sardi- 
nia; "  Oh  yes,"  said  he,  **we  are  as  happy  as  fish 
in  a  frying  pan." 

June  26th  to  August  15th.  A  life  of  idleness. 
M.  de  Seigneux's  establishment  combines  every 
thing,  that  can  make  a  guest  comfortable.  Mon- 
sieur S.  is  a  gentleman^  in  the  whde  extent  of  that 
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term,  and  Madatne  has  every  quality,  that  a  guest 
would  most  desire,  in  the  mistress  of  such  an  ei^ti- 
blidbunent.  Amongst  all  her  attractions,  there  i^ 
perhaps  none  more  remarkable,  than  that  active 
well-informed  common  sense,  which  is  awake  at  al 
times  and  on  all  stibjiectSi  iWi  k  perhaps  the  most 
companionable  df  nil  ^alitieisi,  e^pedally  when,  Ais 
in  this  case,  it  is  jbiiied  With  great  good-nature, 
and  Utimixed  with  a  §ibgle  grain  of  affectatioh. 
The  house  opens  into  a  garden,  and  on  this  side  of 
it,  we  are  cotiijfletfely  ii  the  country,  and  look 
upon  a  fine  expanse  of  water,  backed  by  the  hillis 
of  Savoy,  with  a  rich  fore-ground  of  meadows  and 
vineyards  descending  to  the  Idke,  which  is  about  k 
mile  distatit  firwh  Us.  By  opening  the  street-door 
we  are  in  the  town,  khd  in  the  best  part  of  it.  If 
a  milti  vthh  tb  be  alone,  his  own  room  is  his  castle ; 
if  he  wish  to  mix  with  society,  he  will  find  the  best 
company  in  Latisanne  iii  M.  de  Seigneiix's  parlour. 
Perhaps  society  is  never  so  free*  and  Uneonstr&ined 
as  in  an  eStkbltShnient  of  this  kind.  Thelre  can  be 
ho  lurking  mistrUstS  in  the  mind  of  either  host  or 
guest,  to  poisoh  the  pleasure  of  their  association. 
Tfeis  assurance  t)f  welcome  is  well  worth  buying,  at 
any  price ;  and,  if  either  party  be  dissatisfied,  the 
abcbunt  is  demanded  or  piresented,— ^and  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter. 

Sterne  says,  if  he  were  in  k  cotidition  to  stipii- 
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late  with  death,  he  should  wish  to  encounter  him 
at  an  inn ;— but  perhaps  Sterne  had  never  lived  in 
such  a  pension  as  this;— ^ which  is  the  very  place 
for  a  man  to  live  or  die,  in  the  most  quiet  and 
comfortable  manner. 

The  Pays  de  Vaud,  of  which  Lausanne  is  the 
capital,  was  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  under  the 
dominion  of  Bern,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to 
so  mild  a  system  of  government  For,  during  the 
whole  of  this  period,  it  would  appear  that  no  tax 
whatever  was  levied  by  the  sovereign  state, ^  upon 
the  dependant  province, 

Bern,  in  possessing  itself  of  the  Pays  de  V^ud, 
took  possession  also  of  the  estates,  which  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  and  the  Bishops  of  Lausanne  held  in  this 
little  territory,  and  the  produce  of  these  was  suflS- 
cient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of 
the  government. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  the  French  re^ 
volution  broke  out.  Switzerland  was  too  near  not 
to  catch  the  infection  ;  and  the  contest  between  the 
have-somethings  and  the  have-nothings, — the  two 
great  parties  into  which  Sancho  divides  mankind, — 
ended,  as  is  usual  in  such  contests,  in  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  government ;  which  had  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  aristocracy,  but  which  was 
now  vested  in  a  Landmann,  and  a  representative 
council,  chosen  by  the  people  at  large 
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But,  it  perhaps  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
Pays.de  Yaud  have  not  lost  more  than  she  has 
gained  by  this  revolution.  She  has,,  it  is  true, 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Bern ;  she  has  gained  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state ;  and  she  has  obtained 
a  free  constitution ;  but.  the  public  property,  which 
used  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  state,  has  been 
somehow  or  other,  lost  in  the  scramble ;.  and  the 
acquirement  of  cantonal  independence  has  been 
saddled  with  the  imposition  of  taxes,  which  may 
lead  the  people  to  doubt,  whether  their  old  robes 
did  not  sit  easier  than  their  new. 

Much  Bttenlion  is  paid  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
republics  of  Switzerland,  to  repress  the  growth  of 
luxury,  and  to  check  by  the  interference  of  the 
police  all  fashionable  innovations,  which  may  seem 
to  threaten  the  corruption  of  the  simplicity  of  re^ 
publican  manners. 

An  English  gentleman  lately  gave .  a  private 
ball,  at  which  the  ladies  of  course  continued  dancing, 
long  after .  the  hours ;  prescribed  by  the  plebeian 
laws  of  Lausanne.  ^  The  police  made  some  at- 
tempts to  fine  all  the  persons  concerned ;  but 
imding  it  difficult  to  establish  the  proof,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  imposing  the  usual  fine  upon 
the  master  of  the  house.  He  refused  to  pay  it; 
and  the  issue  of  this  question  was  expected,  with 
some  interest ;  when  it  was  set  at  .rest  by  some 
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friend  of  peace,  who,  as  it  would  appear,  secretly 
])idd  the  penalty  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  He 
wai^  however  so  indignant,  at  being  supposed  to 
have  complied  with  a  demand,  which  he  considered 
iinjust ;  tiiat  he  offered  a  reward,  by  pubhc  ad- 
vertisement, in  the  Gazette  of  Lausililne,  for  the 
discovery  of  the  pa-son  who  had  thus  interfered; 

The  religion  of  Lausantie  is  Calvinistie  ;-^but 
though  we  are  so  near  the  hi^ui-quarters  of  '^  Bro- 
ther Jack,"— thete  are  no  symptoms  of  thieit  iiior- 
tif3ritig  and  ascetic  spirit,  which  so  often  diistin- 
guishes  the  followers  of  Calvin. 
•  To  instance,  for  example^  the  obiservance  of 
Sunday.  EVery  body  goes  to  church ;  and  so 
isacred  is  tiie  period  considered  whidh  is  conse- 
crated to  public  worship,  that  it  would  be  an 
t)ffence  of  which  the  police  would  take  cognizance, 
to  disturb  the  streets,  even  by  driving  your  car- 
riage through  the  town,  during  the  tiine  of  divine 
service. 

But,  the  offices  of  worship  at  an  end,  the  leisurfe 
hours  of  the  day,  are  devoted  to  ratiotial  recrea- 
tions ; — and  if  Sunday  be  distinguished  at  all,  it 
is  by  a  more  than  ordinary  cheerfulness  and  gaiety. 
Music  and  the  common  domestic  amusements  pro- 
ceed as  usual,  without  any  apprehensions  that  th^ 
recording  angel  is  noting  the^e  things  dowil  as 
abominations.     Sunday,  in  shorty  is  kept  without 
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any  of  that  gloomy  formality,  which  seems  to  be 
thought  by  some,  essential  to  piety, — ^it  is  regarded 
rather  as  a  feast  than  a  fast, — ^being  the  day,  de- 
dicated to  the  preaching  of  that  gospel,  which 
brought  "  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people." 

The  difficulty  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  is  to  pre- 
serve a  just  medium;  to  remember  the  purposels 
fot  which  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  and  "  mad^ 
hdly,"  without  falling  into  the  sour  severities  whicb 
were  first  introduced  by  the  Puritans, — a  sect 
that  seems  to  have  borne  some  affinity  to  tli6 
Pharisees  of  old,  who  reproachfed  even  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  wijh  being  "  a  Glutton  and 
a  Wine-bibber." 

August  15th.  The  tour  of  Switzerland  might 
well  fiimish  occupation  for  a  whole  summer,  but, 
if  the  object  of  the  traveller  be  confined  to  the  pic- 
turesque, a  fortnight  will  perhaps  suffice,  to  survey 
the  finest  features  of  this  interesting  country,  and 
skim  the  cream  of  the  landscape.  With  this  limited 
object  in  view,  I  left  Lausanne,  with  a  friend,  in  k 
one-horse  char,  for  which  we  agreed  to  pay  1S| 
francs  per  day,  which  was  to  include  the  keep  df 
the  driver  and  his  horse  on  the  toad,  and  indeed 
all  the  current  expenses  of  the  equipage,  exce^ 
the  bonne-rhain  to  the  driver,  which  should  Always 
be  contingent,^  and  made  to  depend  upon  his  good- 
conduct.  <• 
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There  is  nothing  between  Lansanne  andPayerne, 
our  first  day's  journey,  to  excite  observation. 

16th.  This  day's  drive  brought  us  to  Bern,  the 
environs  of  which  have  an  air  of  magnificence,  that 
announces  the  approach  to  a  capital.  The  situa- 
tion of  Bern  is  very  striking.  It  is  built  upon 
a  bold  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  A  ar ; 
clear  and  rapid;  and  in  the  distance,  is  a  bold  range 
of  the  Alps,  covered  with  eternal  snows.  The  town 
is  well  built,  of  handsome  stone,  but  the  arcades 
on  each  side  of  the  street,  with  their  projecting 
.buttresses,  give  it  a  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  place  is  cleanliness; 
nothing  can  be  neater  than  the  streets,  which  are 
freshened  by  streams  of  water,  that  flow  down 
the  middle  of  them,  in  channels  prepared  for  their 
reception. 

The  Bear  is ,  the  patron  of  Bern,  and  Bruin's 
portrait,  as  at  the  mansion  of  the  worthy  Laird  of 
Bradwardine,  meets  you  at  every  comer.  A  cou- 
ple of  these  animals  are  entertained  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  in  a  court  in  the  town-ditch, 
where  a  fir-tree  has  been  planted,  that  they  may 
exercise  themselves  in  cUmbing ;  and  perhaps  there 
is  not  much  in  Bern  that  will  amuse  a  stranger 
more,  than  the  gambols  of  this  ponderous  but  ac- 
tive pair. 

The  costume  of  the  women,  (for  the  men  seem  to 
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be  laying  aside  that  ^distinctive  dress  which  used  to 
chd,racterize  the  different  Cantons,)  is  any  thing  but 
graceful.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  than  th6 
cap  of  a  Bemoise,  for  it  answers  no  purpose  of  uti- 
lity, with  a  broad,  starched,  black  lace  frill  standing 
up  all  round  it,  in  which  she  flits  about,  as  with  the 
wings  of  a  dragon-fly ;  though  this  is  a  very  bad 
comparison,  for  the  rest  of  her  dress  gives  her 
'figure  such  a  heavy  Dutch  look,  that  no  wings 
could  support  it.  The  character  of  the  Bemoist 
beauty,  might  be  given  in  the  description,  which 
Henry  the  Eighth  complainingly  made  of  Aniie  of 
Cleves.  With  a  delicacy  of  complexion  that  rivals 
the  fair  faces  of  England,  there  is  -  a  robustness 
almost  amounting  to  clumsiness  ih  their  figures, 
which  is  irreconcileable  with  the  graces.  Madame 
Roland  in  characterizing  the  beauty  of  the  women 
of  Bern,  says  wittily  enough;—"  C'est  le  rosbif 
des  Anglais,  pour  les  estomacs  h  toute  6preuve." 

The  ancient  government  of  Bern,  was  an  abso- 
lute aristocracy ;  but  an  aristocracy  that  fiimished 
the  singular  example  of  exercising  its  power,  for 
the  advantage  of  its  subjects. 

The  French  revolution,  however,  and  its  conse- 
quences, have  deprived  Bern  of  the  rights  of  so- 
vereignty, which  it  formerly  exercised  over  its  de- 
pendant states,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
single  canton  in  the  new  federal  compact,  in  deter- 
mining thii  principles  of  tvhicb,  tihere  was  much  op- 
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position  between  tiie  aristocratic  and  democratic 
purties,  which  might  have  led  to  serious  conse- 
quences, if  the  Swiss  bad  not  received  a  pre(ty 
strong  hint,  that  if  they  could  not  settle  their  con- 
stitution amongst  themselves,  quietly  luid  peaceably, 
the  Allied  Powers  would  be  obliged  to  step  in  and 
do  it  for  them.  Such  an  intimation  from  without, 
had  a  wonderful  effect  in  mpd^rating  the  violence 
of  party  animosity  within ;  and'  in  ISH,  the  new 
constitution  was  concluded  at  Zurich. 

llie  leading  principle  of  this  constitution  wasj 
the  equalization  of  rights  not  only  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent states,  composing  the  confederation,  but  also 
amongst  the  citizeps  of  each  state.  The  first  ^p 
towards  this,  was  ttf^  abolition  of  the  name  of  sub- 
ject in  Switzerland;  and  accordingly,  the  same 
rights  were  given  to  the  vassal  districts,  hittierto 
called  subjects,  as  to  the  cantonsto  which  tidey  be- 
longed. This  principle  was  strongly  opposed  by 
the  canton  of  Bern,  which  hoped  to  recover  its  an- 
cient dominion  over  the  Pays  dc  Vaud  and  Ar- 
govie ;  but  it  was  fully  established  by  tlie  ei^ 
article  of  the  constitution ;  which  also  providm  ttutt 
the  Diet,  in  whom  the  government  of  the  coirf''- 
racy  is  vested,  shall  consist  of  nineteen  de^ 
from  each  canton,  who  siiall  vote  ^ 
instructions,  each  canton  havioj 

JMlty.  ..,;„-;: 

By  the  g^eitt^ift'l 
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amongst  mdividuals  was  established,  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  exclusive  privileges  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular class,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  liberty  and 
equality,  in  the  only  intelligible  meaning  of  thos^ 
words,  was  complete. 

Since  1814,  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  the  Vallais, 
have  been  added  to  the  confederacy ;  and  liberty  is 
thus  again  re-established  in  her  strong-hold;  and 
here  at  least,  amidst  storms  and  whirlwinds,  and  po- 
verty and  precipices,  she  may  hope  to  maintain  her 
sanctuary. 

17'th.     The  road  from  Bern  to  Thun  passes 
through  a  beautiful  country,  which  exhibits  com- 
fortable symptoms  of  the  general  distribution  of 
property.    There  are  no  splendid  chateaus ;  but  the 
cottages  are  neat  and  elegant,  and  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  plenty.     Every  vUlage  has  its  public 
walk ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  fine  view  or  a  Aadf 
tree,  you  will  fiad  a  public  walk,  and  a  pud^ 
bench;    where  you  may  rest  and  enjoy  youneK 
t^lVBC.  afraid  of  an  action  of  treapiK    Jb 
^^B       u1^  I      jkvery  where  a  striking  atteotiiiB  to 
^B         Iff      ^Bnforts  of  the  many.    AtBaaud 
W  mm         ^B|find  equipages,  and  evatSranUi 

^m  3PW  ^^'"^  '"  geueraf  aiw^P''*'' 

W  1  "^    '  equality,  as  ita«r  ht^  of 

m  ^  'micb,  boyrevcr,  tre  /■rge 

jj  — 
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effect  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  destroy  the  trae  rcf- 
publican  spirit. 

At  Thun  we  sent  our  carriage  to  the  right-about, 
to  give  us  the  meeting  at  Zug;  while  we  made  a  boat- 
ing and  riding  detour ^  through  the  lakes  and  vallied 
that  lie  between  Thun  and  that  place ;  and  hiring  a 
boat  for  eleven  francs,  we  embarked  for  Nenhaus. 

The  home  scenery  of  the  lake  of  Than  is  pic- 
turesque and  pleasing,  and  the  range  of  the  Oher- 
land  Alps  in  the  distance,  fumisjies  a  grander  back- 
ground to  the  picture,  than  perhaps  can  be  seen 
from  any  other  lake  in  Switzerland.  At  Neuhaus, 
you  find  people  with  the  waggons  of  the  country, 
on  the  look-out  for  passengers  to  Interlaken.  Inter- 
laken  is  a  charming  village,  situated  in  a  retired 
and  romantic  spot,  combining  all  that  painters  love 
to  delineate,  and  poets  to  describe.  The  view 
from  the  hill  behind  the  village,  commanding  the 
lakes  of  Thun  and  Brienz,  is  superb. 

18lh.  Morning's  drive  to  Lauterbrunn.  No-. 
thing  can  well  be  imagined  more  grand  and  sub- 
lime than  the  scenery  of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunn. 
Mountains  rise  on  each  side  of  you,  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  and  a  torrent  roars  at  the  feet  of  them, 
tearing  its  course  through  the  valley,  with  a  gurg- 
ling noise,  that  alone  disturbs  the  solemn  silence  of 
this  profound  retreat.  Occasionally,  you  encoun- 
ter the  summer  cabin  of  a  cow-herd,  perched  like  an 
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eagle's  nest  among  the 'rocks ;  which  seem  inacces- 
sible to  any  animal  without  wings^  except  tl^e  cha- 
mois. 

At  last,  the  valley  widens  a  little,  and  you  ar- 
rive at  the  village  of  LtOiterbrunn.     Here  you  see 
the  cascade  of  the. Staubaoh,  which  comes  down  at 
one  fall  from  a  perpendicular  rock  800  feet  high ; 
•-^nearly  twice  the  height  of  ^t  Paul's.     This  cas- 
cade would  be  the  grandest  in  the  world,  if  the 
body  of  water  were  greater ;  but  it  is  composed  of 
so  small  a  rivulet,  that  it  is  dispersed  into  thin  spr9.y 
before  it  reaches  the,  ground.     Instead,  therefore, 
of  the  tremendous  thunder  of  a  taging  cataract,  the 
Staubach  ''  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from 
heaven,"  and  presents  a  picture  of  enchanting  soft- 
ness and  beauty,  which  I  should  be  loth  to  ex- 
change  for  any  more  sublime  and  terrible  display 
of  the  power  of  nature.      Madame  Roland,  in 
comparing  the  fall  of  the  Staubach  with  the  fall  of 
the  Rhine,  has  expressed  in  a  beautifiil  illustration, 
the  different  impression  which  nature  produces  upon 
the  imagination,   as  we-  contemplate  her  in  her ' 
grand  and  fearful  aspects,  or  in  those  soft  and 
sunny  spots,  which,  like  an ,  oasis  in  the  deseVt, 
derive  additional  beauty  from  the  horrors,  that  sur- 
round them,  in  the  sequestered  seclusion  of  Lau- 
terbrunn.     "  II  semble,"  says  she,  "  qu'une  divi- 
nity imposante  et  paisible,  ouvre  une  cataracte  du 
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eiel ,  et  en  fftisde  coder  le  Staubach  devant  soi  pour  s'an- 
noncer  aux  mortels :— on  dirait,  delach{ite  du  Rhin, 
que  le  maltre  des  enfers,  voulant  efirayer  la  terre,  la 
soulfeve  avec  le  fleuve  pour  manifester  soncourroux." 

While  we  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  within 
readi  of  this  refreshing  shower-bath ;  admiring  the 
rainbows,  produced  by  the  morning  sun  in  the  fall- 
ing spray ;  we  were  surprised  by  the  sound  of 
music,  which  seemed  to  be  a  due^  of  two  hautboys 
— and  the  echoes  of  the  surroun^ng  rocks,  pro- 
duced the  most  pleasing  effect.  But  here  again, 
the  evil  genius  of  reality  appeared  to  dispel  the  il- 
lusion ;  for  the  enchantment  was  at  once  dissolved, 
on  discovering  the  cause  of  this  music  in  the  per- 
sons of  two  dirty  old  women. 

Their  singing  was  from  the  throat,  and  the 
sounds  resembled  closely  the  tones  of  the  flute.  It 
is  in  the  same  manner  that  the  famous  Kurdholen, 
or  Ranz  des  Vaches,  the  national  air  of  the  Swiss, 
is  sung;  which  does  not  consist  of  articulated  sounds, 
nor  is  it  accompanied  by  words ;  but  is  a  simple  me- 
lody, formed  by  the  same  kind  of  guttural  intonations. 

After  lingering  many  hours  in  this  romantic  soli- 
tude, we  retraced  our  steps  for  some  way,  and 
then  turned  to  the  right,  into  the  valley  of  Grin- 
delwald.  The  wooden  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are 
in  appearance  just  what  Goldsmith  describes, 

"  Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms." 


In  Grindelwftld  there  is  less  of  sublimity  than  in 
the  valley  of  LauterbrunB,  though  tiie  absence  of 
woodt  o(  which  tb^e  is  abundance  in  Lauterbrunn, 
gives  a  more  wild  and  savage  diaraeter  to  the 
scenery. 

.  19th.  We  had  arrived  at  Griadelwald  in  a 
char  with  two  horses,  widi  an  intention  of  pursuing 
our  course  with  the  horses  alone,  (there  being  no 
road  for  a  carriage  any  farther,)  over  the  Schei- 
degg  to  Meyringen.  But  to  avoid  the  unprofit- 
able toil  of  climbing  \xp  one  side  of  a  hill,  merely  to 
descend  the  other,  we  determined  to  return  to  In- 
terlaken,  and  proceed  by  water  to  Brienz. 

All  that  is  worth  seeing,  may  thus  be  seen, 
ahnost  without  quitting  your  carriage,  or  tile  high 
road. 

Grindelwald,  is  surrounded  by  tiie  mountains  of 
Eiger,  Mettenberg,  and  Wetterhom ;  but  neither 
of  these  will  compare  with  tiie  Jungfrau,  and  Pic- 
vierge,  (as  it  is  called,  from  its  inaccessible  height,) 
which  are  seen  from  Lauterbrunn.  It  is  between 
the  Mettenberg  and  Wetterhom  that  tiie  glaciers 
deisc^id.  These  stupendous  masses  of  ice,  while 
they  command  our  astonishment,  afford  additional 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Author 
of  Nature.  They  have  been  well  described  as 
performing  the  most  important  office  of  utility, 
and  while  they  serve  as  **  magazines  which  nature 

Z2 
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keeps  in  reserve,  to  replenii^  the  rivers  in  Switzer- 
land, the  partial  thaw,  which  takes  place  in  sum- 
mer, maintains  the  freshness  and  moisture,  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  vegetation  of  those  mountain 
pastures,  which  in  this  country  constitute  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants^  As  this  snow  disappears 
the  flocks  .ascend  the  mountains,  following  the  pro^ 
ductions  of  the  spring,  which  rise  to  life  unda*  their 
feet,  from  day  to  day^  until  die  snows  of  autumn 
compel  them  to  retire  again  into  the  vallies/^  The 
life  of  the  Senn,  or  cow-keeper,  is  thus  a  life  of 
constant  migration.  He  suspends  bells  of  different 
sizes  to  the  necks  of  bis  cattle,  in  proportion  to  the 
merit  of  the  cows,  and  it  is  said  that  these  animals 

4 

are  so  susceptible  of  feelings  similar  to  our  own, 
that  if  the  leading  cow  fall  into  disgrace  and  be  de- 
prived of  her  honours,  she  exhibits  all  the  mortifica- 
tion of  wounded  pride,  and  of  angry  jealousy,  at 
the  promotion  of  a  rival ;  and  the  question  of  pre- 
cedence excites  as  much  bitterness  in  the  pastures  of 
the  Alps,  as  it  can  do,  in  the  drawing  room  of  the 
Thuilleries,  or  St.  James's. 

The  gre9,test  affection  is  described  as  subsisting 
between  the  Sewn,  and  his  flock,  whom  he  is  said  to 
regard  as  a  part  of  his  family ;  and  the  bells  of  his 
cows,  are  made  to  harmonize  with  the  Ranz  des 
VacheSy  which  is  his  constant  strain.  It  is  from  the 
same  icy  mountains,  that  Switzerland  derives  its 
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mineral  waters,  its  hot  springs,  its  crystal  mines,  and 

9 

its  cold  baths ;  which  have  been  found  so  efficacious 
in  the  cure  of  various  diseases. 

On  our  return  to  Interlaken,  we  had  a  dispute 
witii  the  voiturier  of  whom  we  hired  our  horses. 
We  had  bargained  for  a  journey  of  ,three  days,  in- 
tending to  go  to  Meyrihgen ;  but  as  we  abandoned 
this  plan,  and  brought  him  his  l\orses  back  the  se- 
cond day,  we  thought  ourselves  entitled  to  some 
abatement.  He  argued,  that  it  was  our  own  fault, 
that  we  had  not  proceeded  to  the  end  of  our  journey, 
and  stuck  to  his  bond.  As  it  was  a  i^ainy  day,  and 
we  could  not  continue  our  route  to  Bri^iz  immedi- 
ately, we  resolved  to  try  the  temper  of  Swiss  law, 
and  adjourned  with  the  voiturier,  to  the  Bailli  of  the 
village.  He  rded  the  case  between  us  with  abi- 
lity and  impartiality,  and  I  was  delighted  at  the 
quickness  with  which  he  sei^  the  real  gist  of  the 
question.  The  cause  was  soon  over,  and  (what  sel- 
dom, I  believe,  happens)  both  parties  retired,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  arbitration.  Having  first 
brought  us  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  our 
bargain; — he  decided, — that  we  were  bound  by 
our  contract,  and  must  pay  the  voiturier  for  three 
days ;  but  he  also  kept  the  voiturier  to  his  part  of 
the  contract,  and  decided,  that  if  we  chose  to  stay 
at  Interlaken,  we  might  ride  his  horses  as  much  as 
we  pleased,  till  those  tfai-ee  days  were  expired.   This 
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produced  a  compromise  between  the  litigants ;  and 
we  wished  the  honest  Bailli  good  morning,  and  a 
long  possession  of  the  judgment-seat  of  Interlaken. 
.  We  paid  six  francs  for  a  boat  to  carry  us  to 
Brienz.  The  upper  part  of  the  lake  of  Brienz  is 
superior  to  any  thing  I  have  seen,  in  Switzerlaild. 
It  is  a  perfect  picture,  and  completely  satisfies  the 
imagination; — approaching  nearer  to  the  gaiety 
which  is  the  character  of  t^e  Italian  lakes,  as  op- 
posed to  those  of  Switzerland,  which  have  for  the 
most  part  a  sombre  and  gloomy  air.  The  Italian 
lakes  are,  as  Eustace  says,  ^*  on  the  right  sid^  of  the 
Alps," — in  a  land  of  wine  and  oil,  instead  of  milk 
and  water, — ^where  you  have  vineyards,  instead  of 
pine  forests, — and  the  villages,  instead  of  bemg 
buried  in  holes,  and  thrust  into  comers  like  the 
Swiss,  are  hung  out  in  the  boldest  and  most  pro- 
minent situations.  Opposite  to  the  village  of  Bri- 
enz, is  the  fall  of  the  Giesbach;  which  has  been 
less  celebrated,  though  it  is  I  think  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  magnificent  cascade  in  Switzer- 
land, and  second  onlytoTerni.  And  even  when  com- 
pared with  Temi,  its  inferiority  is  confined  to  the  vo- 
lume of  water ;  for  perhaps  there  is  more  variety 
in  the  falls  of  the  Giesbach,  which  comes  foaming 
down  with  furious  impetuosity,  through  magnificent 
forest  scenery ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  to  break  the 
usual  uniformity  of  a  cascade  view.     The  view 
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from  Uie  Alpine  bridgje,  which  has  been  coniErtmcted 
half  way  up  the  steep,  commanding  at  once  the 
look  up,  and  the  look  down>  it  perhaps  unrivalled* 
It  is  in  a  spot  like  this,  that  we  feel  the  impossi'* 
bility  of  conveying  by  words  any  idea  of  the  sub*^ 
lime  imagery  of  nature. 

At  Brienz,  a  party  of  female  choristers  offered 
their  services  to  enliven  our  evening,  by  singing  ^ 
their  national  airs.     Many  of  thejsie  were  delight-* 
fully  simple  and  plaintive,  and  they' 

"  Warbled  theii'  wood-notes  wild," 

so  sweetly^  that  perhaps  sckme  and  imHs^QCtion 
could  have  added  nothing  to  io^ove  the  hux^ 
mony. 

3Qth.  We  hired  a  couple  pf  horses  to  cross  the 
Brunig  to  Samen;  the  road  being  impassable  for 
a  carriage ;  and  for  this  day's  journey  we  paid 
thirty-six  francs ;  for  in  Switjserland,  they  always 
charge  you  for  their  horses' journey  back,  as  well  as 
for  the  journey  you  perform.  Samen  is  the  capital 
of  the  little  canton  of  Unterwalden.  If,  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  there  is  any  natural  connexion  be- 
tween the  Romaa  Catholie  religion,  and  the  doc- 
tirine  of  passive  obedience ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
character  of  this  religion  is  changed  by  the  climate 
of  Switsserland ;  and  here,  it  loses  even  its  into-^ 
lerance.    For  the  canton  of  Unterwalden  was  one 
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of  the  first  to  assert  and  maintain  tiie  rigiits  of 
liberty :  yet  it  was,  and  is,  firmly  attached  to  the 
church  of  Rome ;  though  this  has  not  prevented  it 
from  extending  the  hand  of  good  fellowship  to  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  Upperwalden ;  and  these 
two  cantons  have  long  been  incorporated  together. 
They  sit  in  tiie  same  council,  administer  the  same 
laws,  and  intermarry  with  one  another,  without 
its  at  all  disturbing  tibeir  political  or  domestic  har- 
mony. 

It  is  pleasant,  amidst  the  wil4  ^^^  savage  re- 
cesses of  the  Alps,  .to  find  a  moral  scene  of  such  a 
character ;  where  the  bitterness  of  religious  differ- 
ences is  softened  by  the  kindly  feelings  of  human 
brotherhood;  and  every  sect  enjoys  a  fuH  and 
complete  participation  in  all  the  privileges  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  costume  of  the  peasantry  in  this  canton  is 
grotesque,  but  not  unpleasing.  The  women  walk 
about  in  flat  straw  hats,  which  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  their  figure,  that  the  head  of  a  large 
mushroom  does  to  its  stalk. 

21st.  The  government  of  a  pure  democracy 
may  still  be  contemplated  amongst  some  of  the 
little  cantons  of  Switzerland ;  where  the  people 
meet  en  masse  in  the  plain,  to  legislate  and  choose 
their  magistrates.  Here  too  may  be  seen  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  of  a  government  without  taxes  ;-^ 
the  government  lands,  paying  all  the  expenses  of 
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the  state;  and  this  will  not  appear  extraordinary^ 
where  we  find  that  the  salary  of  the  Landmann,  or 
chief  officer  of  the  state,  is  limited  to  eight  pounds^ 
per  annum.  In  this  miniature  shape  such  a  go-' 
yernment  may  be  conducted  with  moderation  and' 
justice,  but  the  history  of  democracies,  has  too 
fatally  proved,  that  it  is  perhaps  of  all  forms^  of 
government  the  worst,  when  tried  upon  a  large 
scale.  Cruelty  and  injustice  may  disgrace  the 
best  formed  constitutions  ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
tiiey  must  be  Ihe  characteristics  of  democracies^ 
The  history  of  Adiehs,  the  seat  of  arts'and  sciences, 
the  country  of  historians,  poets,  and  philoeioidiers, 
teaches-  us,  in  the  banishment  of  Aristides,  the 
condemnation  of  Socrates,  and  the  death  of  Phot 
oion,  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  ola 
people  affords  no  security  against  their  abuse  iA 
power;  while  the  annals  of  the  French  Revolution 
will  record  in  its  true  colours,  the  savage  spirit 
of  a  democracy,  acting  under  \k<d  blind  impulse,  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  ^  This  detestable  spirit  is  coatr 
pletely  explained  in  the  deckration  of  a  (favourite 
demagogue  of  that  day-r4."  ttiat  .%ue  .republicans 
ought  not  to  bear  evmthe  aristocracy  of  virtue,"-^ 
a  sentiment,  that  seems  to  be  tiwally  descended 
from  Hie  Athenian,  who  employed  Aristides  to  in- 
scribe his  own  name,  on  the  shell  that  was  to  send 

• 

him  into  exile.         :         M  ^ 

It  is  plqin  that  tlies^t  observationsr  are /not  meant 
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to  apply  to  such  mixed  govemmeiits  as  have  been 
founded  on  the  representative  system ;  the  effect  of 
which  is,  to  counteract  the  inherent  vices  of  demo- 
cracy ;  though  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether, 
this  beneficial  effect  would  not  be  completely  neu- 
tralized, if  the  right  of  suffrage  were  made  uni- 
versal, vnth  a  new  election  every  year. 

After  a  long  conversation  on  Swiss  politics  with 
our  worthy  host  at  Samen,  who  he^d  an  important 
office  in  the  magistracy  of  the  canton,  and  who 
delighted  us  at  once  by  his  good  humour,  and  the 
strong  resemblance  he  bore  to  the  gallant  Fluellen, 
of  Welsh  memory,  we  proceeded  in  a  char  to 
Alpnach,  where  we  hired  a  boat  to  take  us  to 
Lucerne,  and  afterwards  to  Gersau,  for  iSfteen 
francs.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  wind,  and  the 
boatmen  hoisted  a  sail,  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
practice ;  for  the  boats  are  flat-bottomed,  and  the 
men  very  bad  sailors,  so  tliat  you  run  the  risk  of 
being  overturned  by  those  puffs  of  wind,  to  which 
you  are  constantly  exposed  on  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land, from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
and  valleys.  There  is  little  in  Lucerne  to  detain 
you,  except  the  model  of  Switzerland  by  General 
Psiffer,  which  should  not  be  omitted. 

The  lake  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  Lucerne  is 
rather  tame,  but  as  you  advance  towards  Gersau, 
the  scenery  assumes  a  loftier  character,  and  the  view 
towards  Altorf  is  fall  of  rugged  magnificence. 
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The  little  republic  of  Gersau,  consisting  of  a 
territory  of  two  leagues  in  lengthy  and  one  in 
breadth,  was  incorporated  into  the  canton  of 
ScHwytz  in  1798.  There  is  an  anecdote  told 
by  a  French  traveller,  to  shew  how  completely 
in  so  small  a  community,  the  conduct  of  every 
individual  is  under  the  eye  of  the  public; — 
upon  entering  the  inn  at  this  place,  he  found 
an  advertisement  posted  up,  prohibiting  all  per- 
sons from  playing  at  any  kind  of  game,  or 
drinking,  with  two  citizens  of  the  republic,  speci- 
fied by  name ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  pro- 
hibition was,  that  one  of  them  was  addicted  to 
di'unkenness,  and  the  other  to  choler. 

22th.  We  proceeded  up  the  lake,  and  disem- 
barked at  Brunen ;  from  whence  it  is  a  short  drive 
to  Schwytz, — ^ttie  cradle  of  Switzerland.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  canton  displayed  the  same  enthu- 
siastic courage,  at  the  battle  of  Montgarten,  against 
the  French,  in  1799,  which  their  ancestors  had 
done  on  the  same  spot,  agamst  the  Auisftriaiis,  ii^ 
1315,  in  the  memorablebattle,  which  established 
their  liberty.  The  interval  between  these  battles, — 
nearly  500years,— was  aninterval^f  peace  andpros- 
perity ;  but  the  havoc  and  devastation  committed  by 
the  contending  armies  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and 
French  in  1799,  reduced  the  poor  Schwytzers  to 
beggary  and  ruin.  The  to^^i  of  Schwytz.  is  situated 
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in  a  charming  green  valley,  backed  by  the  sharp 
and  rugged  heights  of  the  Mythen.  The  Ctrf  at 
Schwytz,  is  a  perfect  inn ;  so  delightfully  comforta- 
ble, that  I  should  have  been  well  contented  to  re- 
main there  for  some  time;  if  the  time  had  per- 
mitted it.  It  is  necessary  to  penetrate  into  the 
core  of  Switzerland,  to  recognise  the  traces  of  that 
honest  simplicity  of  charact^,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  peculiar  to  the  Swiss  people.  In  those 
places  which  are  situated  on  the  great  high  roads, 
the  influx  of  travellers  has  produced  the  usual  work 
of  demoralization ;  and  the  only  competition  seems 
to  be,  who  shall  cheat  the  traveller  most.  The 
female  cap  of  this  canton  seems  to  be  fashioned 
with  less  attention  to  utility  than  that  of  Bern ;  and 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  stiff  frill  of  muslin,  disposed 
uprightly  on  the  top  of  the  head,  like  the  comb  of 
a  cock. 

In  our  route  from  Schwytz  to  Art,  we  passed 
over  the  valley  of  Goldau,  the  fatal  scene  of  the 
terrible  ecroulement  of  the  mountain  of  the  Ross- 
berg;  which  in  the  year  1806,  slipped  from  its 
foundations,  literally  ftdfilling  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist,  "  The  mountains  skipped  like 
rams." — This  overwhelming  catastrophe  swallowed 
up  in  a  moment  five  of  the  most  industrious  vil- 
lages in  Switzerland,  with  some  hundreds  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  a  party  of  unfortunate  travellers. 
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The  moving  masses  which  came  thmidering  down, 
are  described  as  being  a  leagtie  in  length,  1000  feet 
in  breadth,  an4200feet  high;  which  in  a  few  minutes 
converted  this  bnde  ch^erfkil  and  populous  valley 
into  a  shapeless  chaos  df  rocks  and  desolation. 

The  weather  was  ^o  bad  when  we  arrived  at 
Art,  that  we  resolved  to  postpone  our  intended 
ascent  df  the  Rigi  till  our  return,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  Schaifausen,  the  ultimate  object  of  our 
tour. 

After  a  boisterous  voyage  adross  the  lake  from 
Art,  we  arrived  at  Zug,  where  we  found  oUr  car- 
riage ;  and  as  the  rain  prevented  us  from  seeiiig  any 
thing  of  that  place,  we  pushed  on  to  Thalwyl  to 
sleep. 

23rd.  We  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with- 
out making  any  halt  at  Zurich,  in  order  to  see  the 
falls  of  the  Rhine,  before  siin-set.  It  had  conti« 
nued  to  rain  during  the  whole  day,  but  a  short  time 
before  our  char  stopped  at  the  foot-path,  which 
leads  to  the  falls,  tibe  weather  suddenly  cleared,  and  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  contemplate  this  splendid 
prospect  lighted  up  by  the  rays  of  the  setting-sun. 
As  the  morning  is  the  most  favourable  season  for  see'' 
ingtheStaubach,  so,  from  the  difference  of  the  aspect, 
the  evening,  is  the  best  period  for  looking  at  the  falls 
of  the  Rhine.  The  impression  of  the  first  coup 
itceU  perhaps  disappoints  expectation,  and  it  seems 
to  require  a  longer  survey,  to  take  in  the  wholg 
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magnificence  of  the  scene.  The  best  point  of  view 
is,  I  think,  from  the  room  of  an  artist  immediately 
opposite  to  it;  in  which  he  has  constructed  a  camera 
obscuray  which  transfers  the  whole  scene  with  all  its 
lights,  and  colom's,  and  motion,  upon  the  table  of 
his  apartment.  One  of  the  defects,  which  are  inci- 
dent to  representations  of  cascades,  is  thus  supplied, 
and  the  effect  of  this  mcmngyictxi^e  is  very  pleas- 
ing ;  the  want  of  sound  however  is  a  defect,  which 
seems  irremediable,  for,  though  in  this  instance 
you  have  the  roaring  of  the  real  water-fall  in 
your  ears,  you  cannot,  by  any  cheating  of  the 
senses,  connect  it  with  the  mimic  imagery  of  the 
picture. 

Twilight  came  upon  us  while  we  were  yet  gaz- 
ing with  undiminished  admiration  at  the  awful  ma- 
jesty of  the  scene  before  us.  I  find  that  we  have 
delayed  our  tour  too  long.  The  beginning  of  July 
is  perhaps  the  best  period  for  an  excursion  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  for  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  even- 
ing as  long  as  possible.  At  present  it  is  night  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  thermometer,  which  was  a 
fortnight  ago  at  85  in  the  shade,  was  this  evening 
as  low  as  52. 

We  found  shelter  for  the  night  at  a  wretched  inn 
at  lestetten. 

24th.  There  is  nothing  interesting  in  the  coun- 
try between  Schaffausen  and  Zurich,  and  it  is  upon 
a  road  like  this,  that  one  is  tempted  to  complain 
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of  the  WBXit  of  post  horses,  in  Switzerland.  The 
Diet  seem  to  *  consider,  that  the'  establishi|Qient  of 
posting,  would  be  too  great  an  encouragement  of 
luxury,  and  accordingly  a  traveller  is  doomed  to 
the  snails  pace  of  a  voiturier's  team,  whether  he 
will,  or  no. 

,  It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  well  to  any  regula- 
tions, that  have  a  tendency  to  promote  and  main- 
tain uncorrupted  the  simple  maimers  of  the  pea- 
santry ;  and,  it  is,  I  fear,  a  serious  deduction  from 
the  advantages  of  good  roads,  and  mail  coaches, 
that,  while  they  promote  the  division  of  know- 
ledge, they  circulate  the  poison  of  immorality, 
and  contaminate  the  simple  manners  of  tfa»  country, 
with  the  vices  and  licentiousness  of  the  capital. 
Travellers  have  certainly  done  no  good  to  Swit- 
zerland; but  perhaps  she  has  more  to  fear  from 
the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Diet,  in  encouraging  the 
growth  of  manufactures. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  manufacturing 
at  home,  cottons  and  muslins,  which  she  mi^t 
purchase  cheaper  and  better  frqm  England;  the 
profits  of  these  establisdbments  will  be  a  poor  com- 
pensation, for  the  evil  effects  which  they  must  prot 
duce  upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  only 
hope  of  duration  that  a  democratical  government 
can  entertain,  must  be  founded  iq;)on  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  great  body  of  its  population. 
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It  woiiid  surely  be  happier  for  Switzei'Iand,  that 
her  papulation  was  confined  to  the  honest  and 
hardy  followers  of  pasturage  and  agriculture,  than 
that  she  should,  by  the  establishment  of  manufac* 
tures,  breed  up  an  ex(;essive  population  in  particular 
places,  depending  for  support  and  subsistence  upon 
the  fluctuating  prices  of  commerce,  and  infected 
with  the  vicious  propensities,  which  seem  to  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  any  system,  that  confines 
large  numbers  of  human  beings  together  in  seden- 
tary emplojrments. 

The  Swiss,  and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  canton  of  Appenzell,  have  always 
been  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  mechanics.  A 
remarkable  instanc^e  of  their  medianical  genius  was 
furnished  by  Ulrich  Grubenman.  This  man,  who 
was  a  common  carpenter,  was  the  inventor  of  that 
sort  of  wooden  bridge,  which  is  in  German  called 
hcengwerk. 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated  washing  away  of  the 
bridges  at  SchaiFausen,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  of  a  plan  for  anew  structure.  Grubenman, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  stream,  proposed 
to  erect  a  bridge,  which  should  consist  of  a  single 
arch.  The  idea  of  throwing  an  arch,  across  a 
width  of  300  feet,  was  treated  with  ridicule,  and 
the  plan  was  about  to  be  dismissed,  as  the  project 
-of  a  visionary,  when  Grubenman^  as  the  story  runs. 
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^mswered  &e  dbjMttions  %^;  jamping  ^ilbbift  whole 
>W69^,  i]^Hm4;be  miiittttare  4no4d  of  big  «taidcid 
wx)il^  'which  Imm'  >bim  iip>  trnaaphantiy,  ^  and  this 
pliB  w«8  to  the  end  adopted.  >  Utie  pMsage  acarois 
this  celebrated  bridge,  is  Mt,  us  m  mnui,  <mir 
the  areh^  but  ^tbwii^'^  <ooMnNl  ^tv^my  su^mided 
beBedfthit*   ■■■-■ 

n^ral  vlkaltki0,f  ttii<ithe^ffec)t|ii^^  by  a  cw- 
^age  passing  4U3toss,  ira»id,  iat  firsts  feaiL  yM  to 
mppifebmd  that  4h(^^hole  ^yaetnie  was  about  to 
lomUe  4e  ijttec^.  ^ 

iZkiridi  is  oi0tdl»«ited  f<n'ilbe  ttterarjr  charad»rs 
ft  hto  pMdticed,  tmA  has  been  'Citied  Ihe  Athens 
of  Swit2serland.  %tessiiieraind  liavater  mire  amongst 
%he  names  ^f  whieh  #tey  ai^e  moist  ptwA. 

The  iafit^feU  by^  baiyimet'df  a  French  nttffian, 
when  Zimbh  vfUs  talara  hy  stonn,  ^dimng  ifliose 
terrible  times,  winch  made  4he  peaoeftd  iretiremeiit 
of  Switseriand  the  tteatoe  ^  war  mid  'oatnage; 
and  presented  itiie  awful  ^speetadle,  iof  cettkending 
armies  ^ol  French  and  Anssians,  fi^tinghand lo 
hand^  upon  the  Detil^  ficidga 

The  public  »libra0y  is  dii^e -^and  curious ;  bat 
a  traveller  has  seldom  ftime  -  ito  <da  snore  than 
look  at  the  outsides  of  books.  They  shew  you 
an  origind  manusoript  of  Quintilian,  >  and  a  col- 
lection 4ifo(riginal  letters  in  Latin,  from  our  Lady 
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J^tie  Gnf,  ftp  >  BulUDguer .  Ie  the  evemng  we 
proceeded  ta  <  Zug,  along  the  basiks  ^S  the  li^  of 
Zurieb,  .which  are  gay  and  cheerful,  though,  en- 
tirely without  any  of  the  hi^^  characteristics  of 
the)  sviblime  and  the; beautiful.  .  -: 
>  I  SSithw  The  little  canton  of  Zug,  like  Schwytzand 
many  others,  proves^  that  there  is  no  neqessary.  hos- 
tility betweenthe  Catholic  Religion;  andliberal  prin- 

« 

ciplas  of  government  We /embarked  for  Art  at 
day<-break,  in  order  to  iMcend  the  Jdtigi.i  The  lake 
of  Zug  is  famous  for  the  variety  and  ablmdiudcerDf 
its  fish.  The  season  of  carp  filling  is  drawidg  to 
a  close.  :  I  am  told  they  are  sometimes  caught  of 
the  prodigious  weight  of  ninety  pounds ;  and  fre- 
quently of  twenty  pounds'  weight.  But  the  fish  in 
greatest  estimation  is  the  rmtde,  a  sort  of  salmon 
trout,  which  is  found  under  different  names  in  most 
of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  day  had  pro- 
mised a  fine  sun-set,  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  these 
expectations  were  disappointed.  There  are  four 
different  routes  by  which  you  may  ascend  the  Rigi ; 
but  that  from  Art  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the 
best;  not  only  as  regards  the  road  itself,  but 
because  the  views  by  the  way  are  confined,  and  the 
grand  panorama  is  reserved,  till  you  aUrive  at  the 
summit. 

It  took  four  hours  and  a  half  of  good  walking  to 
reach  the  top.     The  evening  was  extremely  cold ; 


I 

the  wind  at  iiortlirwe$t^i  and  Fabrenh^it'ir  thomq- 

26th;    We,T<>s6  iiooa  after  Cour  ^'clo^k  in  lOi^^^i* 

JfO  see  the  $up:  risie^  iwhich  be  4id;in  (barfuttest.  jsplffip- 

,  4our ;  clothing  with  'f ;  r,osy;  red!'  ^e  whit|9  sun^nu^ 

.]Qf  the  $wi8S;A^>4,,p£wl)ichy<#  €i09Uoand  a  yiew 

firom  the  Sentisi  inAppepzeUy/tO/ithe  Geipm  ip  t))e 

canton  of  the  jYalais/  (fEb^  a^^y  that  fi^uritew 

lakes  are  visible,  biit  I  ooqld  only.  f^iaJ^e  f  out  cJt^Yi^* 

It  was  a  magDifiGeat  pp^taple.  >  ;Ar94^-?^r,np(U^ 

the  Rigi,  ike  ^egkij{j^onfiii4^f  ^'V^  %a^.epoch^in 

one's  life,  which  «j»p  ^w^^jjl^?;  liVgP^  ;  NQ.wan 
can hdp  feeling  o^su^ aft (W^pasl^p, ft^^^f^.flf  t^ 
sensations,  which  Ro^^Qa^  W  <dqq^e»tlyJf^pl|w'^p3, 
as  the  effect  of  the  j^rv^f  l^g^  ^npunt^jijiisiy  tt^u^^fi 
perhaps  may  be  d^Jijitediwh^th^r^l;!!^,  pause  be  .npt 
altogettier  moral,  g^ath^r  ij^iiiai^pl^cf^^)  V;Qe)fl>tl^^ 
-^on  the  top  of  <iie  jRigi  fpr  .^A^fffi^r^e  ?i^t  1^, 
;  que  jedem^lai  sepsib^ap;]^]^  d^  I9.  p^re1|f^,4^  yp^y  9  fi 
je  me  trouvais  4a  T6ritft^>le  f^sj^e  dft,cJ^^^ 
mon  humeur  et  du  retpidr  ,ii]lp  c^tte.pi^jK  i^tj^rj^^r/^, 
que  j'avais  perdue  di^uip,  silQng.;te|ii9.  :!E^e^^ 
C'est  une  impression  gj6i]^rf^je^  qu'j^p^ouvent  tousles 
hommes, — quoiqu'Us  ne  I'obsepy^nt  ipjas.;tQus,-7- 
que  sur,  les  haute^^  mo^agiie^,  .pi^[.l!iiir  ei^t  pur 
et  subtil,  on  se  >  se^t  plus  y  de  ff|Cilite  da^  la 
respiration,  plus  de  l^^et6 :  dans  ie  C9Jrps,  plus 

de  s6r6nit6  dans  I'esprit;  les  plaii^s  ysont  mpius 

9  A  9     ~ 
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ardensy  les  jmiisifote  plus  maAit^^.  Leittni^fatldns 
y  prennent  je  ne  sais  quel  caract&i^  grand  6(;siMxAe, 
propoitioai^  auit  objets,  (|iti  ram  'frlappent,-^je  ne 
sais  quelle  yolupt6  1i*aiiquille,  qili  n%  rien  d'&cre 
et  de  sensuel.  H  semble  ^li^en  ^s^6tev8iiit  au  dessus 
dmi^^dur  des  hommes,  dnylaissb  tons  les  i^nti- 
TtietA  bas  et  feirdMrcisi,  ^  '^fd-^  inl^t^  qu'^k)!!  ttp- 
^oche  4es  r(6g!dns  ShfyH^,  Vitaie  ^dtitra^ 
Kfuelque  chdse  de  leiir  iiui(K;t6^8Me  ^M.  On  y  <Bst 
grave  sans  ih^lanodiie/]i(tftibleMiisiitdote^^ 
tent  i'ttte  tt  de  peni^ ;  tcMs  les  dMrs  th^  y^^ 
s'6niousseBt,  ils  perdrat  ciiitte  pmnte  •stigdie  qui  les 
rend  doolcmreilx ;  lis  ne  KuMefit  autond  dn  coeur 
qu'une  Amotion  l^gfereetdoiide;  etc'i^ainsiqu'un 
hieorenx  dinnit  fait  servir  ^k  litf^Iicit^  de  lliomme 
les  passions  qui  font  d'ailleurs  son  tourment." 

Such  is  the  description  of  Rousseau,  of  which 
every  man  has,  more  or  less,  felt  the  truth ;  and  it 
is  no  doubt,  to  enjoy  in  platonic  perfection  such 
seraphic  raptures,  that  a  lady  of  Switzerland  has 
fixed  her  residence  on  the  summit  of  the  Rigi, 
during  the  summer;  where  she  receives  and  enter- 
tains such  pilgrim  visitors  as  may  be  thought  worthy 
to  participate  in  them. 

In  descending,  we  took  the  road  to  Wegghis, 
which  is  the  shortest  and  Ae  steepest.  Here  we 
embarked  to  cross  the  lake  to  Lucerne  where  we 
rejoined  our  carriage. 


27th  and  28th.  The  road  from  I^uceme  to 
Bern,  by,  way  of  Zofii^^en,  P^^'^  throu^  the  most; 
fertile  an4  be^t  cultivated  purt  of  Switz^and.  The 
views  are  of  a  softer  and  richer,  character,  and  thei 
landscape  is  cQpstantly  enlivened  by  herds  of  graiang 
cattle;,  a,  feature  which  is  often  wanting,  espe- 
cially in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  where  Ihe  favourite. 
,  system,  is  to  confine  the  qattle  to.  the  house.  In 
the  oeij^ourhoofl  of  Lausaime,  there  is  a  large 
grazing  (BXifi ;  where  no,  Igsb  tha^  a  tiundt^  cowaj 
are  thus  kept  in  the  confinenjiei^t  of  the  styU,.  durii[ig 
the  If  hole  year.  The  adyanta^e^  <^  ^  mode,  in 
a  farmiipig  point  of,  view,  seem  to  be^  considerable. 
The  gra^  "^l^pb  supplies  theim  with  food  during 
th^  spqmer,  instead  o(  bei^.wastefqllv  trodden 
under  foot,  an4  dc^tily  pick^,  is  r^jolarly  a):id 
fi^irly  ^ut,7-:f^  and  le^n  togett^er,— and  is  thus 
mad^  to  go,  inu^  .^(vuTther ;  wfiile  fl^  vast  (^^ntity 
of  manure  which  is  accumulated  from  so  large  a 
stock  is  sufficient  to  suwojrt  the  pa^iture^  under  the 
cpnstaqt  exhaustion  df  thp  scjjrthe^ 

llie  Siwisjs  ^€^  yery  attentive  io.  ihp  dressing  of 
^W  j^fi^^es^  Wi^  to  the  preservation  of  the  means 
of  doing  so,  particuli^rk  to.  the  ininary  part  of 
mapujM^^  \fj  far.  the  richest  and  most  valuable,  of 
which  the]^  collect  and  treasure  up  every  drop, 
with  scrupulous  care. 

The  imimab  on  the  ptjier  band  give  more  milk 
than  if  they  were  at  Ubcrty ;  and  i^e  in  much 
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better  condition^  in  the  grazier'3  ^^f^e  of  the  word; 
that  is,  they  are. always  ready  for  the  batcher. 
The  only  objections  to  mk  mode  arise  out  of  con- 
siderations  for  the  happiness  of  the  animals  thiem- 
selves^  to  whom  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  human 
feelings  and  sentiments^  and  to  imagine,  that  they 
derive  (lie  same  pleajsure  from  browzing  freely  in 
tne  sunshine  0^'  the  meadow,  or  reposing  in  the 
protecting  shade  of  ihe  wood-land,  surrounded  by 
the  beoiuties  of  nature,  which  we  should  dutselves 
fed,'  if  jsi'mitarly  situated. 

But  it  may  I  think  be  fairly  concluded,  that 
animals,  though  they  may  seem  to  participate  with^ 
man,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  faculty  of  reason,' 
are  uttierly  insensilj^le  to  all  the  pleaisures  of  taste 
and  imagination.  The  bmytiful  has  no  charms 
for  the  brute  creation ;  and  even  in  the  passion  of 
sexual  desire,  where,  if  any  where,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  some  influence,  we  do  not  perceive 
that  youth,  beauty,  and  cleaHiness,  make  a  more 
forcible  appeal  to  their  feelings,  than  age,  dirt,  and 
deformity,  And  it  may  be  dou|)ted  whether  the 
tranquillity  and  protection  from  flies  during  the 
summer  afforded  by  the  stall,  be  not'  sources  of 
greater  gratification  to  these  animals,  with  whom 

<*  To  live  well  means  nothing  but  to  eat," 

than  any  which  they  could  find  in  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty,  or  th^  contemplation  of  the  landscape. 
29th.     After  again  coloring  the  beauties  of 
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Bern,'  and  its  pronteiMiifes,  lire-  retflusied' bur  it^s ' 
'to Payenie.'-  ■  Vi-  '  -•■.■<**^*'*'--  ■"  '••'*■■  '^  ^■"^'^^^•^' 

30th.  Retmmed  to  Lausatihe  % — tbe  more  ott^ 
sees  of  Switzerland;  die  mbref 'one  is  {rieas^d  With 
the  coimtry,  and  til6  less  otie  is  pleased  wilh  the 
inhabita^    ■''  -     '''■'-  "^c  '■'  ''     ^■''"-  '.  '-'^  ^  •  ^•-'^ 

jpdibti  d'argtiapGint'ie  8t^e  ^is .  a  'teaxiin/  of - 
whM  every 'diQr'ftbxp^ieticejdctaofnMTa       tbel 
tmth. '  OisrbiU Idtse^t^^ 
ais  it  wasa  fortai^  a^d'iit  (iie-same  |)lad^;^ 
(oor  host  W8ls  scmiewtMi^  eonfisil^  wliirn  wb'^jM^-^ 
di^ed  his  foriiier  a^olmt^  iti^^^pl^        to  ^his^' 
charge.  >  Swiss^  hetiesty  ii^  a^^ate  that  iil^itiul^tt^ 
u^;  ^  and  it  may  i  fciave'  some^  a^^^cflCtien^^^^^  e!f - 
Swifeserland^  biib  it4s  aii  iartkile ithat  m^xsm^  be < 
dultiyated  M^lely  fori  expbrtatiM,  and' ^lion^  in)  re^. 
tained for  home<6oiisi]iiipt]oiii'  '    <  ^ ! '   i  /='«'!  n-i . i 
y^pembeft  6lh.   >Paekiii^^^.>niFareW^tii(ife^.J 
Laist  drive  rbui^  the  enVii^oiis  ^bf  &aMtt»i^;'#htOh' 
ire  stud^ted  widi  pi^^<dllii«;;  'ii^        #faieh  li^ 
GhabUercin  t^ons^icuously  beaittitut-^^^'^e  resoideiibe 
of  Mr;  CaiimBg;11l^'Bl^tidliMiiih^ 
tcfetis  ^afid  liospitaMe  littetittM^  wiUUot  beforgotteiif 
by  j^y- of  US'-  cotfritryH^eiti'  who  haVe  Veirided  at 
liius«niife:^-    ^"'  •  ^•-'  '^-  '-'  '^  *-''  ■^^^•■-•'^j  "^^^5  ;• 

S&ptember  8(h.  Left  iia»isatmb  ill'  It  -  to^turteif  ^ 
carriage,  eensuming  eight 'ttdirs  itii^the  jourbe^  to 
Getibra;  There  is  a  m€«rti|kiUtaA  isip^rtt^i^^ 


Qm$yt^  and  ik  v^d  B«9em  Omi  tbe  people,  had  Wr 
quired  a  taste  for  military  foppery,  during  tiieirloug 
caoa^gioot  Willi  Fraao«* 

Tbe  town  is  foitieiid;  wd  ti^ere  v»iM  pMi  poxap 
aja4  ciiPcunistaQGe,  itt  tba  e^amin9>ttQU  of  yow  pass- 
port at  the  gate,  as  if  you  were  entering  the  oiipi^ 
t«l  of  a  miUtary  des^tt    In  th^  lower  and  tri(^ng 
jmrt^  ol  tboi  tow3^  the  hoi}S8fii»  whi<Ai  iMre  v^ry  hi^t 
lm»  moades  of  iwood  suppMted  byipiUim  carried 
viff  %o  the  roofii*  sMietbiog  aic^'Ac^  mmm^r  o^ 
Cb^sfb^,    The  tapper  part  of  the.eity»  wi»«h  i^ 
huilt  an  ^  goi^  ascent,  i&  €kiaa  and  hatHlspsiye; 
Oie  houses  are  of  floe  ston^,  and- the  tiews  |t^ 
i|ie  piddio  mnJlkak  toward  the  lake  and  neighbour* 
iog  iDowtbdiui,  ftrenia^ufic^.  The  Bbom  issqes: 
oui  of  Hhe  lake  in  two  ra{»d  streams  ^  dark  and 
transparent  blue,   wbii^  unite   soon  afterwards, 
before  Oey  join  thq  muddy  Arye.    It  is  surprising 
how  the  notion  could  ev^  have  prevailed,  that  the 
Rhone  passed  tbroug^  the  kkQ  wi&out  mixing 
with  its  waters;  but,  there  is  this  very  e^trn* 
ordinary  fact^  that,  at  its  gdng  out,  it  resembles, 
neitfaer  the  muddy  oolow  of  its  former  stream,  nor 
the  crystal  clearness  of  the  lake  through  which 
it  has  passed,  but  is  of  as  deep  an  indigp  as  the 
stream  that  runs  from  a  dyer's  mil}*-^ 

September  9th.    Drove  to  Lfi^  D^Mces;  the  re-^ 
sidence  of  Voltaire,  before  he  iij^ed  himself  at 


fl 

Perney;  but  tlj^ere  wwnathiog  to  be  s^en^  :  Aifceifn 
wards  to^  Fei^ney.  H^  bjed^rooiib  ^d  sal^n  r^iftfijtt 
preeiseiy^iB  tb^sitiiite  i^  w^|^>iy|piey:Yei0  when  ta^i 
oeou|He4i  tiiem;  v    '         '    '' 

U^^r  the  cwftopy  pfMh^iJ^efi i^  f^ppi^^ri^  (^l^ 
Jf.^ml  4n4^  OA  0ip#i  91^9  of  tb»  haiigi»g9i  apo^rtr^ 

Vc^itaire  hlo^nelf «>  Ob,  mQ^9f  »4^  <^  ftej  wm  in 
tb»  MM^se  de  CtMUieliietrbJs,  n^  On  tbf( 

*Hir^  wi^Jr  ve-  the  :R»pwwhejf;|j»w§i*;:  QlenMSB* 
XIV^s  4i^fcter  kn«^i^  J^y  ft^  of  .&^l»^p^.} 

Yi^^WBse'*  l^enipfltc^ffe  a«i  hi^  l^tti^i  9m^wk 
Roy,  OD^th#rf^)9akainwg9Jdffi^we 
Th^  fewSy  «f:  q^att-^IW.  {jill0-Kl]|^di^t-^to 
Isaac  Newton-r- Franklin — Racinerr^iU)9)[irr^0irH 
DeiU^-T^A^liQiwe  Tlv)fnast^|4i#9]t;ir-t^ 

teLr-^AU  ^im^  r^mainjqis.  h^  JkuMJi  ^^^]^ 

Here  too  is  a  model  of  the  monument  whidrkir 

prepwred^  f^i;  the/?eQ^l^#s<.^  bis  ow*Jheli^^ 

1*  •  -    Me|at''Ma]misoitcoiis«ias''i   ■ .?.  .•)•-•:,'■ 

\^  jlj^e  pPB^^W^^^  perforwiWPfl*  # 

small  w?^,    5^.  ;Sfiiijfst|f^,.;»n^  S^>^ftyv4)Rqy 
are  befwttfiil  sul^jy^fitei,  ja^  i^y,Iff^i|y  ^flppe  jii 
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of  scandal  relating  to  either.  Tlie  portrait  of 
Frederic  is  a  vile  daub  in  oil  colours,  which  ah 
ale-house  in  England  would  scarcely  accept  as  a 
sign.  That  of  the  Marquise  de  Chatelet  is  not 
much  better,  though  her  countefiance  apparently 
deserved  an  abler  artist.  Catharine  of  Russia's 
portrait  is  executed  in  embroidery.  Le  Kain's  is  a 
wretched  performance  in  crayons ;  and  if  it  was 
like  him,  there  never  was  an  actor  who  had  to  con- 
tend against  greater  disadvantages  of  person.  Vol- 
taire's portrait  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  collection; 
Ike  face  is  M\  of  vivacity  and  spirit.  It  must  Have 
been  done  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and 
placed  here,  it  looks  as  if  he  had  been  (he  god  of 
his  0^  idolatry. 

The  portrait  of  Clement  XIV  should  have  been 
inscribed  with  his  memorable  repartee  to  Voltaire, 
which  has  still  higher  merit  than  its  wit  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  Baron  of  QleicheUy  in  his  way  to  Italy, 
stopped  at  Femey,  and  hiquired  of  Voltaire  what 
he  should  say  from  him  to  the  Pope? — "  His  Holi- 
ness, (replied  Voltaire,)  favours  me  with  presents 
of  medals,  and  of  indulgences,  and  even  sends  me 
his  blessing:  but  I  \<rould  rather  that  Ganganelli 
would  send  me  the  ears  of  the  Ghrand  Inquisitor." — 
The  Baron  delivered  the  message: — *'  Tell  him," 
replied  Clement,  ^^  that,  as  long  as  Qanganelli  is 
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Pope,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  shall  have  neither  ears 
nbreyes."  '' 

The  whole  town  of  Pemey  was  of  Voltairefs 
creation.  His  estate  consisted  of  About  900  acres. 
I  talked  wifii  ain  old  pair,  Who  spoke  of  him  with 
the  greatest  affection,  and  told  me  tales  of  his  va- 
rious charities,  of  his '  portioning  the'  poor  to  ^n- 
able  them  to  marry,  and  of  the  kind  interest  which 
he  took  in  all  their  concemsr.  He  was  veryfoM 
of  rifle  shooting  and' encouraged  popii^y  contests 
aihongst '  them,  m  which  he  -hiinsdf  took '  a  -  part. 
An  old  domestic  produced  t#o  r^Kcs  of  his  mas- 
ter;—the  cap  wirieh  he  ujsed  to  wear  in  his  study — 

made  of  white  silk  embroi^red  wiHi  tinsel, — and  a 

...  .  .    ' 

curious  book,  in  which  Voltaire  hid  made  a  collec-*' 
tion  of  the  ideals  of  aQ  his  co-respondents.  The  seals 
were  pasted  in,  and  the  ^address  of  tiie' writer 
written,  in  his  own  hlEmid,  underneath.  It  seenur, 
that  it  was  his  practice  when  he  received  a  letter, 
to  examine  and  verify'tiie  sfeal,  by  referrii^'  to  his 
book;  and  if  it  came'^fr&ni'  a  quarter  he. did  not 

like,  he  refolded  it  in  a&l^nf^ib^ 

•  »  '  •  •  ..' 

it  unopened  to  the  writer.  -         •    • 
' '  He  built  the  cHurdii  of  Perney  close  to  his  own 
gate,  as  if  he  had  k  miiidf  -to  illiistriEite  the  old 

saLying,  ttie  nearer  the  ctiibrfeb,  the  further  from 

G-  ■  •■'•..•*■'        ■  •  »  ' 

So  mndi  *  foir  Voltaire, '  wlmse  nierits  ^  tlft  to '  au« 


tbor-  s^em  tp.  have  bj^a,  over-rated.  Jo^woo'^  pKaiSie ; 
of  Goldsmith  might  with  some  limitation  be  appliedito 
hiv^'^-^TmUun^ferescribendi  germfnm  f(6%^  mdium 
quod  teiiiget  non  omavit ;  but  though  bp  sparkled  iuv 
aj^ost  every  styl^  ojf  WJfij^ng,  b<9  ^^HQt  peirljiaps.stwe 
pre-eiwiwtly  iu  Hior^  j^afu  qdc^.  He  ha^niCN^?  wijk : 
than  g€niu6«  andi^s^fQ^iy^ther.  l^in  coo^iQgiipl^. 
tbou£^ta  or<yther^»  ir^li^h^cn^  stma^pi^nte,  thun 
il producing iiew  i^uref^oflg^oiKfledgp.  Jiip  h per^ 
Iwq[»  only  nmirm^'  ^mi^tt^wis,/!  w  exqjaiaite  vfj^iitar 
of  a  satiric,  tale;  upriyalled  in  wit^  r^U^  and: 
sarcasm;— <^  inipiil^^Ie  in/*  exposing  knaves  an4 
painting  fpp}s.;'  Bej^ndthis»  there  iii  little  tp'$iimr.  ^i$ 
epki  poeijry  r  hisr  trfge4piie8,  an4  bis  hi^ories.  axe 
only  e^traqi^din^ry^  if^  Ijli^ir  combinatipn.  Sepa^ 
rately  considered  ;• — bis  €{^ic  poetry  woidd  be  placed 
by  all  but  Fi:enchm^n,  in  the  very  lowest  class  of! 
epic  poems,  all  that  Lord  Chesterfield  says  to,  the, 
contrary  notwithstanding^— his  tragedies  areinf^prior 
iu  force  a^  grandeiupto  those  of  Comeille,  and  in., 
sfinsibility  and  pathps;  to,  tt^ose  of  I^^cine.^  Of  hiisi 
hp^tary  much  is  xww^Qy  f^d  the  Age  of  fioui^ 
XIV,  upon  which  his  claims  as  anju^torian  are 
founded).  %,  rather  th^(j;niLteri^  for  a  history,  than 
an  historii^  wonk.  Qn  many  subject,  it  i&i  plain 
he  had  but  a  smattering.  Perhap^t  a  stronger  in- 
stance could  not  be  given  of  the  difference  between; 
a  moutltful  f^^  a  bielly-fuU  9£Jpoiwl?4efi»  than 


uroold  be  aSbrded  by  a  cbttifMri^en  df  VdltaiiVi 
prefkce  to  CEdipe,  with  .Fdhiisen^s  ^t»refft^  to  Shirks- 
peare. 

fiB^s  i^idgnomy,  Whidi  iis/tiaid  ^o  have  been  k 
eombiiiation  of  the  eagle  and  the  tftdldcey,  Was  il- 
Im^trative  of  the  ^hairtict^  ^  liis  tnmd.  If  tlris 
soaring  wing  and  piercing  eye  of  the  eagte  Ot)eiied 
to  hhn  lA  the  regiotts'^knoSirledgerlt  w^ 
t;oHect  materials  for  tiie  gratificatadn  cf  AHLt'a^ 
dispositioti^  which  seems  to  hair^  dtfhghted  in  ^grin- 
lidng/witfa  a  malicidim  %piiit  of  mockery,  tet  the 
detected  weakness^^and  iiffiritllties  <tf  htjttnati'AiKtiire. 
Though  a  man  may 'often  rite  ^e  wMHr,  yet,  I  be- 
lieve none  ever  roseihe  ft<^er,^firdto1he  peiUsal  of 
Voltaire.  The  short  but  tidlniirable  epitaph  on 
him  may  well  conchide  his  eharacter, 

»  *  • .       ■ 

"  a  git  Pe^fani  gdU  du  monde  gu'il  gdta^ 

On  6tir  return  to  Gri^eva  we  ha<l  as  iistlal  a  battle 
to  fight  with  the  voiturier,  a  kind  of  animal,  of  idl 
others  the  mo«t  nefiorious,  and  perhaps  the  Swiss 
species  is  the  worst.  Tlie  dispute  ended,  as  most 
disptit^  do,— ^by  the  fool  silbmittiilg  to  the  ks^ve, 
— I  paid  the  rascal  Hilt  den^aAd,  iahd  prdoe^ded  to 
Bonneville,  to  deep  ;-^and  tte  next  day  brought  «is 
*to8t.  Mirttn. 

Septem&erllfh.  Ih4ki^MirBi(%;'-4K)thingtobb 
seen.  On  entering  the  valley  of  ChaiaJMai  it  Wi^mA 
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up.  Stopped  to  exa^ne  the  glacier  of  Bossons^ 
which  is  perhaps  the  brightest  glacier  in  ^Switzer- 
land. But  all  glaciers  look  like  frozen  snow^  rather 
•than  frozen  water ;  and  in  fact  they  are  all  covered 
more  or  less  with  a  thin  coat  of  snow.  Some  of 
•the  pillars  of  ice  in  this  glacier  are  above  a  hundred 
feet  high. 

Arrived  at  Chamouni  before  dusk ;— ifcut  Mont 
•Blanc  was  inyisibley—^envdoped  in  mist  and  clouds. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  century  >  since  Pococke  ex- 
(dored  this  valley,  wbidi  .was.  till  tbien  as  little 

known  as  the  interior  of  Africa.  '  There  are  now 

•  •■  ^    .....  • 

two  well  appointed  inns,  and,  during  the  summ^ 
season,  it  has  become  the  fashionable  resort  of  all 
the  idle  tourists  of  Europe. 

September  12th.  Beautiful  day ;— ^but  before  the 
sun  appeared  above  the  horizon,  which  it  did  not 
do  till  nine  o'clock,  it  was  bitterly  cold.  I  had 
now  for  the  first  time,  a  fine  clear  view  of  Mont. 
Blanc, 

'*  Soaring  snow-clad  through. iU  i^ative  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty ; 

with  the  whole  range  of  needles;  some  of  which 
appear  higher  to  an  unpractised  eye,  than  Mont 
Blanc  itself.  But  the  eye  is  of  all  witnesses  the 
most  inaccurate,  and  it  is  some  time'  befpre  it  can 
be  taught  to  distiogi^ish  which  is  really  the  summit 
oCMont  Blanc. 
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Rode  to  the  cross  of  the  Flegere ;  a  hei^t  oh 
the*  opposite,  side  of  the  valley  to  Mont  Blanc. 
The  best  point  of  view  to  look  at  a  oiMntain  is 
from  an  opposite  deeathn^  and  not  from  the  fdain. 
From  the  height  of  the  Flegere,  we  enjoyed  the 
prospect  in  full  perfeotion;-^Below,  as  Johnson 
would  say»  was^  ^^immeasurable  pr^undity/'  and 
above,  *^  inaccessibje  altitude."  The  needles  now 
sunk,  to  a  level  with  ourselves,  while  the  round 
head  of  Mont  Blanc  rose  higher  than  ever. 

After  ha^ng  inscribed  our  names  on  the  cross  of 
the  Flegere,  we  prepared  to  descend,  and  in  our 
way  down  stopped,  to  refresh  ourselves  and  our 
mules,  on  the  mossy  bilnk  of  a  clear  spring/  fhom 
whence  the  prospect  on  every  side  was  superb ;— - 
^^  and  all  was  rudeness,  silence/and  solitude."  A 
tranquil  and  happy  hour! — I  was  reminded  of 
Johnson's  hour  of  rest  on  a  ^'  bank  such  as  a  writer 
of  romance  would  have  delighted  to  feign"  in  his 
tour  to  tiie  Hebrides.  < 

A  full  view  of  Mont  Blanc  at  midnight,  by  the 
li^t  of  a  glorious  ipoon.  ,  .        . 

September  13th.  Ascended  Montanvert,  to  go 
to  the  Mer  de  Qlace.  It  is  impossible  to  deaoiibe 
this  scene  better,  than  in  the  words  of  Coxe/  who 
compares  it  to  ''a  raging  sea  suddenly  frozen  in 
the  midst  of  a  violent  storm."  The  glaciers  winch 
terminate  the  Mer  de  G/aca,— debouch  fairly  into 
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the  tafl^y  of  Chkmoulii^  in  moitlioUs  InMses, 
ovflrtiurmng  trees,  pidotniding  fon^«rd  vast  (bloeks 
"of  grtoite,  aoid  threaiteiiingito  acbranoe,  mttw^- 
nbttiodiag  the  ch>sses  which  h»ve  )bM|i  set  up  to 
check  thehr  prcrgress;  (Inany^of  whidbt^  the  Glaciers^ 
fhave  aetaally  otertttrned ;)  and  in  spite  of  the  leli- 
(gious  processions,  'wl»di  <fae  KuperstitioB  of  the 
people  leads  them  to  'hope,  wffl  interrapt  the  course 
of  nature.  The  y«st  fqpqramiSs  of  ice,  of  all  forms 
and  sizes,  are  cdnstantty  giving  Way,  as  theynre 
pushed  forward  iiy  those  behind,  mr  rather  by  the 
insensible  mbvetneht  4t  the  whole  mass,  and  ttiey 
lall  down  with  the  noise  of  a  peal  of  Ihund^. 

The  Mer  de  Qlace^  or  Valley  of  Ice,  is  one  of 
tho^  things  which,  like  Vesu^ii^,  does  not  disap- 
/poiiit  dxpectation.  As  that  represents  ''  the  fiery 
floods"  of  the  place  of  punishment,  so  this  is  tiie 
other  extreme,— the  "  thrilling  region  of  thick- 
ribbed  ice."  Nothing  can  be  more  awfully  sub- 
lime; and  there  is  just  enough  of  danger,  in  the 
chasilis  that  yawn  under  your  feet,  and  the  occa- 
sional cracking  of  the  surface,  to  impress  the  mind 
>in  a  mflinner,  that  disposes  it  to  feel  in  its  full  force, 
all  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Amongst  dther  effii- 
sions  in  the  Album  at  Montanvert,  the  Empress 
Josephine  had  written  a  quatrain,  with  her  own 
hand;  but  some  unprincipled  collector  of  auto- 
^giapbs,  has  torn  out  the  leaf,  in  which  it  had  been 
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inscribed.  The  registrar,  however,  retained  the 
verses  in  his  memory,  and  has  re-written  them  in 
the  book. 

.  '^  Ah  je  sens  qu'au  milieu  de  ces  grands  ph6nom^nes 
De  ces  tableaux  toiichans,  de  ces  terribles  scenes, 
Tout  61^ve  Tesprit,  tout  occupe  les  yeux ; 
Le  ccBur  seul,  un  moment,  se  repose  en  ces  Ireux.** 

1810. 

I 

An  imperial  quatrain  is  too  great  a  curiosity  to 
be  within  iiie  reach  of  criticism ; — ^but  how  shall 
we  explain  a  sentence  inscribed  by  Madame  de 
Stael  ?  ''  Si  les  passions  n'aneantissait — (probably 
aneantissaient) — la  sensibility  du  cceur,  on  verroit 
les  hommes  s'abstenir  des  choses  impures,  et  que 
le  sentiment  reprouve,  mais  Tame  inclin6e  vers  sa 
perfection  ne  saurait  composer  avec  ses  principes 
et  jetter  dans  la  vie  ui^  autre  vie,  qui  conduirait  k 
un  avenir  sans  avenir."] 

De  Stael  Holstein,  17th  Aodt,  1815. 

I  own  I  am  not  CEdipus  enough  to  understand 
what  the  sphinx  would  be  at  here.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  written  by  the  lady  in 
question ;  and  I  have  faithfiilly  transcribed  it  even 
to  a  fault.  It  may  be  perhaps,  because  she  did  not 
understand  her  own  meaning,  which  I  suspect  has 
often  happened  to  her,  in  the  mystical  and  meta- 
physical parts  of  her  writings ;  which  frequently 
remind  us  of  our  old  friend  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 

f  B 


field,  with  bis  ''  ^tiuf^ahm  wa  kai  ateleutaion  to 
pan.'* 

I  record  one  more  efiusion  in  the  Album»  whioti 
is  more  intelligible,  and  perhaps  applies  as  strongly 
to  the  foregoing,  as  to  any  other  piece  of  galimatias 
in  the  whole  collection. 

*^  J'ai  pens^"  say«  tbe  writer,  ^'  que  les  grandes 
impressions  que  Ton  revolt  ici  donneraient  de  grandes 
pens6e8 ;  que  k  pafet6,  Im  l^g^f eti6  d»  Tdr  qu*on  y 
respire  les  feroit  rendre  aveen^fc^;  parsiiite  j'ai 
donn6  en  Juillet  1809  un  re^tlre  au  Mmitanvert; 
pour  que  les  Yoyageurs  y  coBsignassefit  leurs  re^ 
flexions : — Je  m'en  repens.  Ge  que  j'y  ai  hi,-— c^ 
que  je  lis  ici,  me  d^sesp^re.  Oil  a  du  bon  seM 
quand  on  se  determine  k  voir  la  Valji^  de  Cha- 
mouni,  mais  je  vois  qu'on  le  perd  en  y  arrivant/' 

My  guide  was  one  of  ten  who  a  few  weeks  ago, 
attended  a  Polish  count,  in  an  expedition  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  They  pitched  their  tent 
the  first  night  in  a  sheltered  s^t,  about  two  thirds 
of  the  way  up,  tbe  sec(Hid  day  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  top,  and  rested  again  at  night  in  the 
same  spot;  and  the^  third  day  they  returned  to 
Chamouni. 

This  was  a  mere  excursion  of  pleasure  and  ouri'* 
osity,  unconnected  with  scientific  observation,  which 
made  great  part  of  the  object  of  M.  de  Sausaure'^ 
expedition  in  1787 ;  who  was;  the  iijfst  to  ex|^re» 
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the  maiden  snow  of  these  uninhabited  regions  of 
frost  and  silence,  which  had  never  been  disturbed 
by  the  tread  of  any  living  tiling.  M .  de  Saussure 
gives  one  caution  to  pedertrian  travellers,  which 
may  be  found  of  use.  He  advises  you,  before  you 
enter  upon  a  dangerous  path,  to  familiarize  your 
eye  with  the  precipice  beneath ;  lest  the  sight  of  it 
should  break  upon  the  view  unexpectedly,  and  oc* 
cation  a  dizziness,  tiiat  might  he  fatal.  The  guides 
on  the  contrary,  always  recommend  you,  when  you 
are  passing  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  to  turn  your 
eyes  away  from  it  Tliis  may  be  the  best  rule, 
when  it  can  be  done ;  but  sometimes  the  precipice 
will  obtrude  itself  upon  you,  whether  you  will  or  no, 
and  then  it  is  certainly  as  well  to  be  previously  pre* 
pared  for  it. 

September  14ttL  Returned  to  Goneva. — As  the 
weather  was  fine,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
all  that  is  to  be  seen  between  Chamouni  and  St 
Martin.  Though  .the  scenery  is  occasionally  very 
grand,  yet  it  cannot  be  compared  with  Laut^bnimi 
and  Interlakra.  Moirt  Blanc  improves  as  one  re* 
cedes  from  him.  A  mountmn  like  a  hero  iosesinuch 
from  juxta-position.  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
impression  he  made  upon  me  when  I  wa«  face  to 
face  with  him  at  Chamouni ;  but  at  the  Torrent-noir^ 
or  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Martin,  he  might,  address- 
ing me  as  the^  ghost  of  Banquo,  say  with  Mac* 

SB2 
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beth, — **  Why  so, — being  gone,— *•!    am   myself 
agaki!" 

September  15th,  .  Arrived  at  Aix— a  small  town 
in  Savoy.  The  hot  springs  are  much  celebrated 
for  their  effects  in  removii^  all  chronic  pains.  The 
baths  are  well  built,  and  the  expense  of  bathing  is 
almost  nothings  It  is^  a  sulphurated  water,  so  hot, 
that  the  thermometer  stands  at  110.  The  general 
mode  of  bathing  is  the  douche^  as  it  is  called ; — the 
water  is  made  to  fall  from  a  height  of  some  feet,  and 
is  conducted  by  a  pipe,  sq  as  to  play  with  consider- 
able force  upon  the  part  affected.  After  being 
parboiled  in  this  manner  for  twenty  minutes,  they 
wrap  you  up  in  a  blanket,  and  carry  you  back  to 
bed.  'Itie  douche  is  very  fatiguing.  After  a  trial 
for  ten  days,  the  only  effects  it  produced  on  me  were 
nausea,  head-ach,  and  general  debility :  so  I  re- 
solved to  change  the  scene. 

26th.  Drove  to  Chamberry; — passed  the  day 
in  strolling  with  Rousseau's  Confessions  in  my  hand, 
to  hes  CliarmetteSy  the  quiet  retreat  in  which  he 
lived  with  his  Maman,  Madame  de  Warens.  His 
description  of  her  person,  is  one  of  the  most  ani- 
mated pictures  of  grace  and  beauty,  that  ever  was 
penned;  and  her  gentle  and  benevolent  character, 
is  still  more  interesting  than  her  beauty. 

The  hoiise  is  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by 
mountains;  but  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
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garden,  which  he  teDs  us  iie  cidtivated  with  his 
own  hands. 

27lh.  I  once  more  consigned  mysdf  to  a  voi- 
turier,  to  be  conveyed  to  Lyons.  Th0  road  across 
the  mountains  is  romantic.  This  road  is  the  work 
of  Charles  Emanud  second  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
has  recorded  his  achievement  in  an  inscription  as 
— "  Romanis  irctentatum  cceteris  desperatum,'' — but 
it  has  been  thrown  into  the  sha^e  by  the  impe- 
rial road-maker  of  the  Simplon,  who  has  here  dso 
cut  his  way  in  a  straight  line  through  the  moun- 
tain by  a  subterraneous  tunnel  of  many  hundred 
yards  long. — 

At  Pont'de-Beauvomn^  our  baggage  was  strictly 
searched.  The  custom-house  is  in  the  habit  of  in- 
stituting a  very  rigorous  examination  on  this  fron- 
tier, for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  preventing  the 
introduction  of  Geneva  goods,  particularly  watches 
and  jewellery;  but  it  is  notorious,  that  cases  of 
watches  are  carried  over  the  mountains,  by  men  on 
foot,  in  large  quantities;  and  the  rate  of  insurance 
is  so  low,  that  it  would  1ea4  one  to  suppose  there 
must  be  a  secret  understandling  between  the  custom- 
house and  the  smuggler. 

The  first  impression  of  France  is  favourable,  but 
as  you  approach  Lyons,,  the  country  becomes  more 
bleak  and  open. 

28tb.     Arrived  at  Lyons  before  sun-set-— Lyons 
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h  the  Manchester  of  France,  filled  with  a  mantL-* 
facturing,  money-getting  tribe;  who  wear  their 
hearts  in  their  purses.  The  sight  of  an  Englishman 
is  wormwood  to  them;  and  well  it  may,  for  we 
seem  to  be  travelling  fast  towards  surpassing  them 
even  in  their  own  staple  manufacture. 
»  The  first  view  of  Lyons  is  grand;  the  Rhone 
and  the  Saone  flow  through  it  in  parallel  lines, 
and  the  broad-paved  quays  of  the  Rhone,  are  mag- 
nificent. 

First  sight  of  French  soldiery ; — ^fine  stout  look- 
ing men,  but  their  "pale  livery"  has  a  bad  effect. 

39th.  There  are  several  interesting  Roman  an- 
tiquities in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons ;  and  the 
aqueducts  of  Marc  Anthony  still  remain  on  the 
mountain  Fourviferes. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  are  the  celebrated  bronze 
tablets  which  record  a  memorable  speech  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius. 

Made  a  tour  of  the  principal  silk  manufactories ; 
and,  without  professing  to  be  a  very  accurate 
judge,  I  thought  not  only  their  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, but  their  silk  stockings  very  inferior  to  our 
own.  The  price  of  a  handkerchief  is  five  francs ; 
a  pair  of  silk  stockings  of  the  best  quality  costs 
twelve  francs.  In  all  their  stuffs,  the  inferiority  of 
the  French  taste  in  the  pattern  is  very  conspicu- 
ous ; — at  least  it  is  generally  what  we  should  call 


vttring,  flaantitig,  and  vulgar^  but  p^rha^  tiiere 
18  BO  duspotitig  about  taste  in  the  patternfii  of  silk. 

Lyons  seems  to  be  full  of  Buonapartists.  They 
xeGcived  him  with  i^thusiasm  on  his  return  from 
fiiba ;  and  yet  one  might  have  thought  that  the 
recollections  of  the  rdgn  of  terror,  of  CoUot 
d'  H^ois,  Fouch6,  and  ChUier,  would  hav^  giren 
a  bias  to  theLyonese  politics,  against  this-diild  and 
champion  of  the  Revolution. 

3@th.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  ilian  the 
hostile  feeling  towards  England  and  Englishmen^ 
which  manifests  itself  hure  M  every  occlusion.  Nor 
is  it  surprising,  whM  we  consider  tiiat  the  Lyon^s^ 
regard  us  as  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  their 
conmierce,  for  tiie  didhiess  of  trade  is  as  Mich  (he 
subject  of  complaint  here,  as  every  where  dse,  at 
&e  present  monv^t;  and  the  odium  rnenMorium^ 
n  perhaps  next  to  tb^  oikmt  hedogicum^  one  of 
the  deadliest  sources  <tf  enmity. 

The  Valets  de  Place  point  out  with  precision 
the  spot  where  Hannibal  crossed  the  Rhone ;  thotugh 
Whittaker  who  acts  as  moderator  between  lE'oly- 
bins  and  Livy,  and  occasionally  sets  them  both 
rights  would  wii^  to  make  it  quite  clear,  that  he 
crossed  the  river  at  Loriol  in  Dauphiny ;  and  that 
he  marched  up  tiie  course  of  the  Rhone,  keeping 
tile  river  on  his  left,  all  the  way  to  Geneva. 

The  aocounts  I  hear  tf  ^e  dimate,  of  this  jdace. 
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dissuade  me  from  thinking  of  piissmg  the  winter 
here.  No  place  is  more  subject  to  sudden  changes 
from  heat  to  cold.  There  Js  also  a  great  deal  <tf 
rain,  and  the  winter  is  cold  and  long.  Besides,  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  reside  in  a  town,  where  the 
public  feeling  is  so  hoi^tile  to  you,  and  amongst  a 
people,  who  look  daggers  at  you,  though  they  may 
use  none,  .  T 

October  1st.  The  great  hosj^tal  at  Lyons  is  a 
noble  establi^ihment,  and  all.  the  arrangements  are 
calculated  to  promote  the^  cleanliness  and  comfort 
of  the  patients.  It  is  attended  by  the  Smtrs  de  la 
chariUy  who  o^ciate  as  nurses,  with  a  kind  spirit 
of  benevolence,  that  must  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
minds  as^  to,  the  bodies  of  their  patients. 

One  cannot  look  without  respect  and  admiration 
at  these  devoted  sisters  of  Christianity,  whose  pro- 
fession of  vows  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  en- 
large rather  than  to  contract  the  sphere  of  their 
utility. 

None  of  the  common  objections  to  monastic  in- 
stitutions, have  any  application  to  this  order  of 
nuns,  which  is  founded  on  a  practical  imitation  of 
Ihe  conduct  of  their  Divine  Master,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Evangelist, 
"  went  about  doing  good." 

October  2d.  While  I  was  deliberating  into  what 
quarter  of  the  world  I  should  move,  I  stumbled  on 
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;a  voiturier,  who  was  oi^  the  point  of  settmg  out 
for  Montpellier.  When  you  have  no  decided  will 
of  your  own,  the  best  way,  I  believfe,  is,  to  com- 
mit yourself  to  the  tide  of  events,  and  let  them 
carry  you,  quocunque  ferat  tempestas.'^ At  least, 
it  was  in  this  disposition  of  mii)d,  that  I  hurried 
back  to  my  hotel  to  collect  my  packages,  and  before 
I  had  time  to  consider  whether  I  had  done  well  or 
ill,  I  found  myself  at  Yienne,  whei'e  we  slept.  At 
this  place,  there  are  some  relics  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  people  shew  you  a  house,  which  they  t^U 
you  belonged  to.  Pontius  Pilate,  and  in  which  they 
would  have  you  believe,  that  he  died. 

It  was  here  that  Pius  YI.  the  late  Pope,  breathed 
his  Jiast,  who  confirmed  by  the  misfortunes  of  his 
reign,  the  presentiment  to  which  his  title  had  given 
rise;  for,  the  number  six  has  always  been  const-: 
dered  at  Ron^e  as  ominous. 

Tarquinius  fi!ea:i^2^,  was  the  very  worst  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  his  brutal  conduct  led  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  government ; — it  was  under  Urban  the 
sixth,  that  the  great  schism  of  the  west  broke  out ; — 
and  Alexander  the  mth  outdid  in  crime,  all  that 
his :  predecessors?  amongst  the  Tarquins,  or  the 
Popes,  had  ventured  to .  do  /before  him.  It  was 
during  his  papacy^  that  the  line  was  written,  which 
in  aft^r  times,  was  applied  to  the  election  of  his 
sacpessoor  I^ius  YI. 

^  Semper  sub  sextis  perdita  Roma  fuif 
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In  PitM  YI/s  life,  '*  noMng  beMme  him 
like  the  leavmg  of  it  ;*'  niefd  he  attracted  more 
respect,  hy  the  piety  aiid  rasignatioB  with  which 
he  bore  the  iBsults,  heaped  upcm  him  by  flie 
French  during  his  captivity,  thaa  he  could  ev^ 
have  commanded,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican, 

October  3A.  I  should  have  embarked  in  (he 
eoche  d'eau  at  Lyons,  and  descended  the  Rhone  to 
Avignon ;  but,  the  pleasure  of  this  scheme  depends 
entirely  upon  the  state  of  ^  wind.  If  this  be  ad*- 
verse,  (as  in  the  present  case,)  you  may  h9  detained 
many  dajrs,  and  there  is  no  certainty  of  arriving  at 
any  habitable  inn,  to  rest  at  night.  The  views  of 
the  river,  with  the  surrounding  scenery,  have  to-day 
been  very  pleasing;  but  it  would  be  profanation 
to  compare  them,  with  the  lovely  Wye,  and  "  the 
dear  blue  hills  of  my  own  country." 

The  morfe  I  see  of  Prance,  the  less  am  I  able  to 
understand  how  it  has  gained  the  title  of  La  belle 
France.  The  phrase  cannot  certainly  refer  to 
picturesque  beauty,  of  which  no  country  has  less  to 
boast.  Perhaps  this  deficiency  may  in  some  mea- 
sure account,  for  the  utter  want  of  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  in  the  English  sense  of  that 
phrase,  which  is  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  the 
French  character. 

A  Frenchman  cannot  understand  the  feeling, 
that  is  delighted  with  the  contemplation  of  pictu- 
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resque  beauty;  it  is  as  unintelligible  to  him,  as 
the  pleasure  of  music  to  a  man,  who  has  no  ear. 

His  beau  ideal  of  landscape  is  that,  which  pro- 
duces the  greatest  quantity  of  com,  wine,  and  oiL 
He  will  indeed  chatter  about  les  belles  horreurs  of  a 
Swiss  scene,  but,  the  very  terms  he  uses,  prove  how 
incapable  he  is  of  communing  with  nature,  and  inter* 
preting  the  language  she  speaks,  in  the  sublime 
scenes,  which  she  there  addresses  to  the  imagina* 
tion. 

4th.  La  beUe  France  grows  dirtier  and  dirtien 
Sunday  is  no  sabbath  here.  All  the  shops  are 
open,  and  every  thing  goes  on  as  usual.  Even  the 
butchers  are  at  work,  elhow-de^,  in  their  horrid 
occupation.     We  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at 

« 

the  little  town  of  Tain,  near  which  are  the  vine*- 
yards,  iso  famous  for  their  red  and  white  hermitage. 
This  tract,  however,  cannot  supply  a  tithe  of  the 
wiQe,  which  is  sold  under  that  name.  It  is  a  small 
black  grape^  rough  and  tmpleasant  upon  the  palate. 
It  would  seem  that  all  the  good  wine  is  exported, 
for  the  sample  whieh  was  given  me,  as  the  best, 
was  but  ordinary  Mbaff.  The  end  of  our  day's 
journey  brought  us  to  Valence.  It  was  at  the  mi«' 
litary  school  of  this  place,  that  Napoleon  was  eduf* 
cated,  and  he  practised  the  first  lessons  of  the  art 
of  war,  on  the.  Champ  de  Mars  of  Valence* 
There  is  a  story  current  here,  that,  from  want  erf" 
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means,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaving 
his  boarding-house,  without  paying  his  pension. 

5th.  As*  you  advance  towards  the  south,  the 
country  becomes  richer,  and  begins  to  wear  an  Ita- 
lian appearance. 

'  Encountered  a  large  troop  of  deserters.  In 
England,  it  requires  three  guards,  to  prevent  pne 
deserter  from  running  away.  Here,  fifty  deserters 
are  conducted,  by  three  gens  d'drmes^  like  so  many 
beasts  being  driven  to  a  fair.  They  were  most  of 
them  mere  boys,  and  apparently  in  great  misery.    ' 

The  military  spirit  seems  to  have  evaporated ; 
or,  the  white  flag  has  not  the  same  fascination,  that 
ttie  tri-coloured  possessed.  Under  Napoleon,  the  mi- 
litary were  every  thing;  and  the  only  road  to  ho- 
nour and  power  was  through  the  profession  of  arms. 
The  airs  of  consequence,  which  the  army  arro- 
gated, and  the  tyranny  which  they  exercised,  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  whom  they  applied  the 
contemptuous  appellation  of  pequins,  were  almost 
as  intolerable,  as  the  old  grievances,  of  which  the 
Roturiers  complained  against  the  Nobles. 

This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  prestige  of 
military  glory  received  its  death's  blow  at  Wa- 
terloo; and  the  army  feel  now,  that  they  no  longer 
enjoy  that  paramount  weight  and  consideration  in 
public  opinion,  upon  which  their  insolence  was 
founded ;         . 
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Fortuna  seevo  leeta  negotio,  et 
.    Ludum  insolentem,  ludere  pertinax^ 
Transmutat  incerlos  honores ; 

Fame  and  honour  are  now  to  be  gained  by 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Senate,  towards  which 
the  public  attention  and  public  interest  are  ahnbst 
exclusively  directed. 

I  deviated  from  the  road  at  Loriol,  to  examine 
the  banks  of  the  river,  at  this  point,  whfeijeWhittaker 
would  demonstrate,  that  Hannibal  passed  with  his 
army.  He  relies  much  upon  a  passage  in  Livy, 
describing  Hannibal's  course  after  he  had  passed 
the  river. 

"  Postero  diCy  prpfectus  adversd  ripd  Rhodaniy 
mediterranea  Gallite  petit y  nan  ^ia  rectiarad  Aipes 
via  esset.  sed,  quantum  a  mari  recessisset  minus  ob- 
tiumfore  Romanum  credens^  cum  quopriusquam  in 
Italiam  wntumforet,  nan  erat  inammo.manus  con^ 
serere.  Quari  castris.  ad  in^hm  pe^enit ;  ibi 
Arar  Rhodanusque  amnes,  canfluunt  in  unum" 

So  far  so  good — Loriol  would  certainly  he 
about  four  days'  march  from  Lyons,  where  the 
Rhone  and  the  Arar,  (now  the,Saone)  unite,;  and 
where  they  once  formed  an  ^sland. 

But,  if  the  authority  of  Livy  is  to  be  relied  on, 
how  shall  we  reconcile  what  he  says  afterwards, 
with  the  supposition  of  Hannibal's  having  marched 
up  the  Rhone  to  Lyons*— Livy  says^thaj;  after  leav- 
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ing  this  island; — *^  quum  jam  Alpes  peter et,  non 
recta  regwne  iter  instituit  sed  ad  lavam  in  Tricasti- 
nos  Jlexity  inde  per  extremam  oram  Vocontiorum 
agri  tdendit  in  Tricorios,  haud  usqaam  impeditd  vid 
priusquam  ad  Drtientiamftumenpervemt.**  Now,  the 
Tricastim  were  to  the  south  of  Loriol ;  and  how  he 
could  have  passedper  extremam  oram  Vocontiorumyto 
arrive  at  the  IVtcom,  will  piuazle  any  one  who  will  ex- 
amine the  map.  But,  the  last  is  the  greatest  riddle  of 
all;  what  coidd  bring  him  to  the  DfuenUa,  now  ha 
Durance?  again,  if  Livy  be  correct,  Hannibal  passed 
the  river  m  Vokarum.  agrum^  which  can  hardly  be 
made  to  extend  toLoriol.  But,  I  believe  we  must 
concfcide  from  reading  Livy 's  account  of  this  matter, 
which  is  throughout  so  inconsistent  with  itself,  that 
he  wrote  it  without  his  map  of  Gaul  before  him,  or 
dse,  that  our  map  of  Gaul  is  very  different  from  his. 

We  halted  at  night  at  Montelimart. 

6th.  Near  Montelimart  was  the  Chateau  de 
Chfignan,  where  Madame  de  S^vign6  fell  a  victim 
to  maternal  anxiety,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault.  The  Chateau  was  destroyed  during  the 
fory  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  leaden  coffins  in  the 
vaults,  presented  too  valuable  a  booty  to  be  spared, 
by  the  brutal  ruffians  of  those  days.  The  body  of 
Madame  de  Sevign^  had  been  embalmed,  and  was 
found  in  a  sttte  of  perfect  preservation,  richly 
drciS9ed;-^utno  respect  was  paid  to  virtue  even  in 


the  grave;  every  tlui)g,  even  to  tbe  dross  she  yfore^ 
was  piUaged  and  taken  away ;  and  the  naked  oorpso^ 
left  to  mini^e,  as  it  noigbt,  with  its  native  6»bL 

71)is  lumalural  wai^  with  the  dead  is  ow  of  the 
mos&  revolting  features  of  the  French  revokition. 
Whai  rajust  be  theeharacter  of  that  people,  who 
could  find  gratiSeatioE  in  rifling  the  sanctuwry  of 
the  tomb,  and  who,  carrying  their  enmity  beyond 
the  grave^  could  glut  their  brutal  and  cowiEirdly  re* 
venge,  in  offieringinsults  to  the  defenceless  remaiim^ 
of  ttie  most  illustrious  characters  in  the  hii^ry  of 
their  country?  No  respect  was  paid  to  rank,  or 
sex,  or  virtue ;  and  Uiis  was  not  a  sditary  outrage, 
committed  at  a  m^e  place,  hut  the  g^[i»ral  prac<> 
tice  tibroughout  France.r*r  A  fellow  passenger  telb 
me  thai  he  saw  the  body  of  Laura  the  mistress  of 
Petrarch,  exposed  to  thd  most  brutal  indignities^  ia 
the  streets  of  Avignon*  It  had  been  embalmed,  and 
was  found  in  a  mummy  state,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  It  was  the  same  every  where ;  and  the  best^ 
and  the  worst  of  we  Bourbons,  Henry  lY.^  vuk 
Louis  XI.,  were  exposed  to  equal  indignities^  rxsat 
couldihe^deeds  of  Turenne  himself  protect  his  corpaa 
frcNQoi  the  profanation  of  tiiese  ferocious  violatdra. ; 
All  the  cradties  committed  upon  the  living;  during 
the  reign  of  blood  and.  terror,  will  not  stuKipflir 
French  name  with  so  indelible  a  stain,  as  these  uih 
manly  outrages;  Jtqpontiie  dead;--«*tiie  first  mayr  find 
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some  palliation,  weak  as  it  is,  in  the  party  rttge/ 
and  political  animosity,  of  an  ivforiated  populace. 
But  what  can  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  (he  last? 
it  is  worse  than  the  fiiry  of  the  beasts ;  for  of  the 
Lion,  at  least  we  are  told,  that  he  **  preys  noti]q[H>n 
carcases."  I  blush,  in  venting  my  ind^ation 
against  the  French,  at  the  recollection  of  the  in- 
dignities that  were  offered  in  my  own  country,  to 
the  remains  of  Cromwell  and  of  Blake,  who  were 
both  taken  from  Westminsiier  Abbey;  the  first,  to 
be  handed  at  Tyburn  and  buried  under  the  gaUows; 
•^and  the  last,  to  be  cast  into  a  pit  in  St.  M ar- 
geret's  church; — ^but  I  console  myself  with  thinking, 
that  this  was  done  by  the  ^*  express  command"  (tf 
the  government  of  that  day,  in  which  the  people 
*  had  no  share,  and  by  which,  I  trust,  our  character 
as  a  nation  cannot  be  affected. 

We  crossed  the  Rhone  at  the  Pont  de  St.  Esprit^ 
which  is  3,000  feet  long,  being  nearly  three  times 
the  length  of  the  bridge  at  Westminster.  It  is 
turned  against  the  stream  wfth  a  point,  like  a 
bastion.  From  the  road,  you  command  a  view  of 
the  Pont  du  Oardf  a  splendid  relic  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, built  to  connect  the  ranges  of  an  aqueduct, 
which  extends  for  seventeen  miles;  fragments  of 
which  are  still  remaining,  in  various,  parts  of  the 
hiUs. 

The  first  entrance  into  Languedoc  is  not  pre- 
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possessing,  as  you  travel  to  ttie  south,  you  find  all 
the  comforts  of  civilization  decrease,  and  dirt  and 
wretchedness  flourish. — Slept  at  Bagnols. 

7th.  The  kitchen  of  a  village  inn  in  Languedoc 
is  enough  to  damp  the  strongest  appetite.  I  wished 
for  the  pencil  of  Wilkie  at  Remoulins,  a  little  vil- 
lage where  we  breakfasted  this  morning.  While 
the  host,  who  played  as  many  parts  as  Buskin  in 
the  farce,  was  killing  the  devoted  fowl,  his  cat  ran 
away  with  the  sausages  intended  to  garnish  it  |  poor 
Chanticleer  was  laid  down  to  finish  his  death-song 
as  he  pould,  while  the  host  pursued  puss  to  her  re- 
treat, which  was  so  well  chosen,  that  a  third  of 
flie  sausages  were  gone  before  he  discovered  her. 
Puss  however  paid  dearly  for  it  in  the  end,  for  in 
endeavouring  to  made  her.  escape  mider  a  door,  the 
aperture  was  so  small  that  her  hinder  legs  and  tail 
were  left  on  the  hither  side  of  it,  upon  which  mine 
host  wreaked  his  vengeance,  by  stamping  most  un- 
mercifully. At  laist  we  sat  down  to  Grimalkin's 
leavings,  and  thoil^  the  landlord  had  no  ^^  appli- 
ances and  means"  to  hdp  him,  nor  scarcely  a  stick 
of  wood  with  which  to  make  a  fire,  he  did  con- 
trive^ som^ow  or  other,  to  furnish  a  very  tolerable 
breakfast;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  great  merit  of 
French  cookery, — that  it  can  make  something  out 
of  nothing.  M oliere  observes  that  any  body  can 
dresa  a  dinner  with  money  and  materials,  and  if  a 
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professed  cook  eannot  do  it  without,  his  art  is  not 
worth  a  farthing,   r. 

This  part  of  Languedoe  may  be  very  rich  and 
productive,  hut  notiiing  can  be  less  pleasing  to  the 
eye; — stone-walls  instead  of  hedges; — no  mea- 
dows ; — no  cattle ; — and  no  trees,  but  th^  oHve ; 
which  adds  little  to  the  beauty  o£,^  landscape. 

A  poor  Carmelite  Bun  joined  our  party;  who 
biM^ibeen  drivefi  out  of  her  cqnvefAm  Spain,  by  the 
French,  and  wasi  now  se^jk^ng  aa  asylum. 

The  rigid  austerities  practised  in  her  couTcnt  had 
not  however  extinguished  entirely  the  vanity  of  her 
sex,  some  remains  of  which  still  krked  upder  her 
coarse  black  hood,  breakjiiig  out  in  tbe  delight  with 
which  she  traped  up. .  the  aptiquity  of .  h^r  oi:der, 
higher  than  aU;ol;hei:  mpnastidnstitutionsv  to  Elijah, 
and  mount  Carmel. 

Nismes,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening,  is  full 
of  Roman  antiquities.  There  is  an  amphitheatre 
in  good  preservation; — and  the  Maiso7i  Quarrit^  as 
it  is  called,  is  one  of  the  most  J)eautiful  relics,  of 
ancient  architecture,  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  temple  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  Monsieur  Seguier  has 
contrived  to  decipher  an  inscription,  which  con- 
tains the  names  of  Marcus  Agrippa  and  his  sons ; 
— but  this  inscription  is  not  very  satisfactorily 
made  out;  and  those  arguments  seem  to  be  the 
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strongest,  which,  from  a  comparison  of  the  mi- 
nuteness and  profosion  of  ornameM  o^  the  Mtd- 
son  Quarrie,  with  the  more  i^imple  architecture  of 
the  Abgostan  age,  WouM  fix  its  date  at  a  later 
pteriod. 

8th*  iMy  first  impression  of  the  French  charac- 
tei*  is,  that  it  mlist  be  greatly  changed  from  ihflt 
gay  tciid  lively  frivolity,  of  which  we  used  to  hear 
so  muich.  My  fetidW-passengei^  ire  seri6us  and 
reserved ;  each  man  seems  to  suspect  his  ^lieigb- 
hour ;  and,  at  the  Table  d'HAte,  where  I  hkve 
dined  and  stq^d  during  my  route,  the  company 
could  not-  haVe  been  mdre  silent  iltid  s6mbre,  if  tiie 
scene  had  be^n  laid  in  England,  dii¥ing  (he  niontff 
of  November.  Thete  h  a  crest-fkllen  look  aboilt 
them,  and  they  shake  their  heads  and  shnig:  their 
shoulders  when  they  talk  of  tiie  Congrefels,  in  gl6bby 
apprehension  of  die  fliture. 

This  sfeventli  day  i8  journey  brobght  us  at  last  to 
Montpelli^r, '  where,  being  heartily  tired  df  the 
jumblingtof  ttie  ciurriage,  I  wals  well^sposfed  to 
makeahnlt. 

9th:  The  sitiiatidn  of  Mbhtpi^llier  is  ve*jr  fine; 
and  the  environs  are  predEy>.  The  vieifr  frorti' thife^ 
Place  de  Peyrou,  where,  frdin  one  spot,  you  sefe 
the  Mediterranealh  to  fli^  sfbuth,  and,  on  a  fine  day, 
may):>oommand  ttie  Pyienei^  to  tiie  west,  ahdi  ttils^ 
AJpi  t»  tfie  feart,'  is[«Q)ferb.    All  th6  statue^'; 
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once  ornamented  this  place,  were  destroyed,  during 
the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  revolution. 

10th.  Engaged  a  lodging  in*  a  clean  protestant 
family,  on  Hie' Boulevard  de  la  Comidity  and,  for 
two  rooms,  am  to  pay  sixty  francs  per  month.  I 
would  rather  have  established  myself  in  t  maison 
de  pension ;  but  there  id  no  such  thing,  in  Mont- 
pellier; so  that  one  is  forced  to  dine  at  a  restaura- 
teur's^ which  to  an  invalid,  in  winter-time,  is  a  se- 
rious mconvenience. 

There  is  a  custom  amongst  the  restaurateurs  in 
this  part  of  France^  which  to  a  resident  is  worth 
knowing.  If  you  dine  regularly  at  th^  same 
house,  you  may,  by  payii^  a  certain  sum  in 
advance^  have  credit  for  one-fifth  more  tlian  you 
have  paid. 

11th  to  18th.  A  week  of  severe  illness.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  Montpellier  ever  obtained 
a  name,  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  For  pec- 
toral complaints,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  world.  It  is  true,  there  is  almost  always  a 
clear  blue  sky,  but  the  air  is  sharp,  and  biting,  and 
you  are  constantly  assailed  by  the  Use,  or  the 
marin ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these 
winds  is  the  most  annoying. 

The  one  brings  cold,  and  the  other  damp.  The 
climates  of  Europe  are  but  little  understood  in 
England,  nor  indeed  is  it  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain 
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the  truth  with  respect  to  climate.  Travdlers  ge- 
nerally speak  from  the  impression  of  a  single  season, 
and  we  all  know  how  much  seasons  vary. 

I  believe,  that  Pisa  is  the  very  best  place  on  the 
continent,  during  ike  winter,  for  complaints  of  the 
chest;  and  Nice,  {of  which  t  speak  from  good 
authority,)  is  perhaps  -tiie  very  worst.  The  air  of 
tiie  first,  ^^ch  is  situated  in  a  low  plain,  is  warm, 
mild,  and  muggy ;  that  of  the  second  is  pure,  keen, 
and  piercing.  The  air  of  Montpellier  is  of  ihis 
latter  character;  it  js  as  different  from  Pisa,  as 
frisky  cider  from  milk  and  water;  and  every 
mouthful  of  it  irritates  weak  lungs,  and  sets  them 
coughing.  If  there  be  any  climate  preferable  to 
Pisa,  it  may  perhaps  be  Rome ;  where  the  air  is 
pure,  without  being  piercing;  and,  if  one  mi^t 
illustrate  it,  by  a  comparison  with  a  liquor,  I  should 
compare  it  to  cowslip  wine. 

19th.  Nothing  can  be  more  duH  than  Mont> 
pellier  is  at  present  There  is  nothing  going  on 
of  amusement  or  instruction.  It  is  vacation,  and  all 
the  lecture-rooms  are  shut.  There  is  but  little  sor 
ciety ;  and  the  good  people  -here,  as  if  **  civil  dud- 
geon'' were  not  enough  f*  to  set  folks  together  by 
the  ears,'^  have  seasoned  their  dissensions  with  Ihe 
satice  piqmnte  of  religious  hatred,  and  are  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  cutting  each  other's  throats. 
While  the  present  Idnglives,  things  may  continue 
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quiet;  Itut  t)i^  prQtfi^t^lits  seem  to  feaf^.Ieat  upder 
hU  more  orthodox  broths,  the  tragfi4y  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, might  be  revived. 

Nor  do  these  feajrs  seem  ta  bijwhollyv without 
foundatiQti.  The  sceni^s  that  tooj^.p^^e  jherfi,ftn4 
at  Nismes»  in  1815,  pi^ft^r  the  second  alfN^atien  of 
Na^poleon  were  dreadful.  The  tri^u^l^i  of  ^  partjr 
in  Fmnpe  is  something  more  t^an  a  phf^Pge  of  mi- 
nistry ;  for  the  xtiroction  that  it  produce  apiorigsf: 
th^  inflammable  inhabitants  of  |he  souti^rn  prq- 
vinces,  is  followed  by  pro^criptsions  fpd  massacrfis. 
.  .  The  party  that  is  uppermost  cannot  be  content 
wiAout  cutting  the  throats  pf  their  opponents.  This 
they  proceeded  to  do  in  1815,  but  t(^  king  inter- 
posed to  check  the  outrageous  zeal  of  hif(  ultra- 
adherents  ;  and  this  is  likely  to  happen  at  any  time> 
if,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  be  the  common  pro- 
tector of  all  his  people,  the  king,  by  the  fovmation 
of  an  ultra-royalist  miniistry,  were  content  to  be  the 
head  of  a  faction. 

The  way  in  which  the  election  of  deputies  for 
the  department  of  Gard  w^,s  conducted  in  the  year 
1815,  shews  the  melons  by  which  the  ruling  party 
in  this  part  of  the  w^rld  would  wish  to  maintain 
its  ascendency  ; — no  less,  than  thirteen  protestant 
electors  were  ^assassinated  in  their  w^y  to  the  elec- 
toral college. 

Qa&  is  a^onishisd  by  the  ^.mount  of  the  popu)fi- 
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tion,  in  ikie  French  towm ;  Njsme^  iis  ^letid  to  contain 
forty  thousand  souls,  aiid  Montpellier  flye^iEind-thirty 
thousand;  and  you  wonder  vfheie  they  can  be 
istowed. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  at  this  pl9,ce,  which 
has  been  so  long*  the  resort  of  well^ttformed 
fieople^  such  a  lamentable  inattention  to  the  most 
indispensable  comforts  and  decenci^  of  life.  It 
would  require  the  pen  of  Winifred  Jenkins  herself 
to  describe  some  of  the  miserable  expedifeiits  of 
la  belle  Francfi  f 

Attended  at  tile  theatre,  wliich  was  crowded  to 
excess,  to  witness  the-^drawifig  for  the  Conscrip- 
tion. 

This  law,  whidi  ^ras  hdd  vap  an  ^  gi'eat  motive 
for  resisting  4iie  tyriiiMsy  of  Na^ddon,  is  neterttie- 
less  still  continued  by  his  sucoeiisorg. 

Tiie  (bawing  was  an  amosing  scene,  and  l^uly 
Frendi.  The  people  assemble  in  a  sort  of  iiinphi- 
ibea(TO4  l%e  Prefect  presides/ The  natfie^^allthbye 
of  idbe  pmscribed  age  are  called  over ;  andevery  than 
of  wh^^itmrer  rank,  high  or  low,%in9W€!rs  to  his  name, 
and  draWii  his  lot.  If  he  is  absent,  the  Prefect 
draws  it  for  him:  MTnen  atiy  one  drew  a  hutnb^r 
above  the  complement  reqtdred,  ther^y  ensWhig 
his  own  exemption,  his  imfcics  of  joy  were  in  the 
highest  degree  comic;  and  when  the  number  Was 
within  the  complement,  the  exultation  of  the  spec- 
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tators,  (whose  own  prospects  were  thereby  bet- 
tered), were  expressed  by  the  loudest  applause, 
wilhout  any  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the 
,  drawer.  The  present  assessment  is  light  enough, 
as  ip^y  b,e  collected  from  llie  price  of  a  substitute, 
who  may  npw  be  procured  fot  500  francs,  whereas, 
in  Napojieon's  time,  the  price  has  been  as  high  .as 
14,000  francs. 

There  Qeetjis  but  one  la\|r  more,  a  property  tax, 
i^hich  is  a  cojoscription  of  money,  as  the  other  is 
of  men,  the  one  operating  on  the  purses,  as  the 
othqr  does  upon  the  peri^ons  of  men,  to  complete  a 
perfect  system  pf  despotism. 

Wherever  these  two  laws  are  thorou^ly  ,esta- 
blished;  and  the  people  trained  to  submit  to  them, 
the  rights  of  personal  sepurjjy,  *nd  private  pro- 
perty, are  annihilated. 

If  governments  would  never  raisp  more  men,  or 
more  money,  than  tlie  public  interest  required,  both 
these  laws  are  perhaps  the  best,  bpcause  the  sim- 
plest, the  fairest,  and  the  cheapest,  in  arriving  at 
their  object.  But  constituted  a$  human  niaiture  is, 
none  but  an  essentially  popular  government  could 
be  trusted  with  such  a  tremendous  engine,  which 
would  place  at  its  disposal  every  man,  and  every 
shilling  that  he  has,  in  case  of  necessity ; — a  plea 
which  was  never  yet  wanting  to  justify  any  exercise 
pf  power. 
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Napoleon  did  in  fact  take  away  the  whole  popu- 
lation at  ^'  one  fell  swoop,"  and  there  is  no  saying 
where  a  j^operty  tax  might  stop,  on  this  side  of 
mnety-nine  per  cent.  For  the  principle  of  the  tax 
QiUpe  admitted,  the  Sorites  argument  would  nevep* 
bie  wanting,  to  furnish  the  minister  of  finance  with 
a  pretence,  for  plucking  out  one  more  hair. ; 

**  Utcnr  permisso,  caudeeque  pilos  ut  equine 
Paullatim  vello :  et  demo  unum  demo  etiam  imum ; 
Dum  ci^at  elusus  ratione  ruei^itis  su^rvi.'' 

Still,  hpwever,  there  arj$  so  many  arguments  in 
favour  pf  a  property  tax,  properly  modified,  that  in 
a  free  government  like  England,  where  ihe  people, 
through  their  representatives,  exercise  a  control 
over  thp  national  expenditure,  there  seems  but  one 
condition  wanting  to  make  it  ihe  best,  as  it  is  un- 
questionably the  fairest  and  cheapest  mode  of  rais- 
ing money,  which  is,  that  it  should  be  the  otdy  tax. 
In  this  case,  it  mi^t  safely  be  trusted  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  representatives  themselves,  to  take  care, 
that  a  tax,  which  came  home  so  immediately  to 
their  own  *^  business  and  bpsoms/'  was  not  unne- 
cessarily increased. 

If  this  had  been  the  system,  of  raising  the  supr 
plies  in  Ei^land  during  the  last  century ;  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  whether  such  vast  sums  would 
have  been  expended ;  sums  which  are  easily  voted, 
when  ^t  is  proppsed  Jl^at  they  shall  be  raised,  by  aif 
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increase  of  duty  of  ^a^  halfpenny  upon  liik,  Md  a 
penny  on  that  article  ;-^a  proposal  that  iu  agreed 
to,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ai^ .nobody  tiiiAks  it 
worth  while  to  p^ase  aiid  consider,  from  whose 
pocket  the  money  is  to  come.  If  then^  all  other 
taxes  were  abolished,  Ihe  prc^^Mrty  ta:x  mig^'be 
hailed  as  a  security  lor  eCjOnofiiy  of  expenditure, 
as  it  is  in  itself,  the  least  fiXpensivo  of  all  taxes  in 
the  cdlection.  It  has  been  Calculated,  Ihat  a  man 
already  pays  atleaist  the  half  df  his  incouie^  in  some 
shape  or  ptherto  the  support  of  government.  If  this 
be  so,  lie  would  surely  not  fare  the  wbrse^  by  paying 
the  saipe:  sum  openly  as  a  50  per  cent,  diity  upon  pro- 
perty ;  which  would  then  readi  the  exchequer,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  enormous  dedoct^nsth^t 
are  now  made  from  it  by  all  th<e  various  charges 
of  collection. 

This  would  then  be  the  only  shape  in  which  the 
tax-gatherer  would  appear,  and  Englalid  might 
hope  to  become  again,  beyond  all  others,  the  land 
of  cheapness  and  plenty. 

But,  if  the  property  tax  be  brought  forward  only 
when  all  other  means  fail ;  (for  there  is  a  limit  to  in- 
direct taxation, — ^when  two  and  two  no  longer 
make  faur,~when  increase  of  duty  only  prochices 
decrease  of  consumption ;)— if  it  be  introduced  as 
the  p»nc6r«^,  to  ext^ct  those  sums,  which  Will  not 
yield  to  the  common  turn-screw  of  taxation,  it  must 
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then  be  r^ai^d  as  an  additional  weight  to^tiie  al- 
ready enormous  burden,  under  Qie  pressuni  of  which, 
ttie  agriculture,  the  trade,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
ooimtry  ^e  now  languishing. 

It  would  not  be  one  of  the  least  advantages  of 
such  a  system  of  tnation,  that  it  would  take  away 
the  argqments  of  those,  who,  for  th^ir. own' pur- 
poses, seek  to  persuade  the  iabourii^  classes,  that 
the  {Nincipal  part  of  the  taxes,  as  at  present  im* 
posed,  is  paid  by  them.  These  arguments^  how- 
ever, have  manifestly  po  foundation ;  for,  no  axiom 
of  political  economy  seems  nM)re  clear,  than  that 
ttie  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  not  J  in 
point  of  fact,  paid  by  the  labouring  classes  them^ 
selves ;  and  that  by  inereaMng  or  diminiAiing  thi 
duty  upon  any  article  of  their  necessary  eonsump^ 
tion,  little  more  is  done,  as  it  regards  them,  than 
eventually  to  increase  w  diminish  tiie  rate  of  their 
wages.  They  do  indeed  feel  all  taxes,  biit  itris 
remotely,  and  in  the  same  way  that  tb^  refold 
really  feel  the  property  tax ; — namely,  by  the  ^perdi- 
tion  of  liiat  and  every  other  tax  upon  ca^tal>  in 
abridging  the  m^ans  of  emplojring  them. 

One  of  the  conscripts  bi^aved  so  riotously,  ^at 
ttie  g^As  d'armei^  took  him  ioto  custody ;  but,  ais  flkey 
"^re  conductmg  him  through  4^  streets.  Ins  mother 
raised  a  mob  in  his  favour,  who,  after  a  isAiarp 
straggle,  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  prisoner  from ' 
his  keepers,  and  bwe  him  off  in  triliiyipll.  ' 
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20th.  MThile  sitting  at  breakfast  this  morning,  I 
saw  my  hiero  of  yesterday  with  his  mother,  tied 
back  to  back  in  a  cart,  escorted  by  a  large  party 
of  cavalry,  who  lodged  them  safely  in  the  prison  of 
(he  town. 

Attended  the  drill  of  the  reeiKdts,  wluch  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  as  if  Fr-ance  were  pr^aring  for 
an  immediate  campaign.  The  dishabille  of  the 
soldiers,  especially  of  the  cavalry,  is  very  slovenly. 
The  infantry  march  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  alone, 
for  there  are  no  fifers  amongst  them.  The  troops 
IB  this  quarter,  are  small,  islight,  and  scraggy ;  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  more  of  muscle  and 
sinew  in  one  Englishman,  than  Iq  half  a  score  of 
ihem.  I  s^eak  only  of  the  infantry,  for  there  is  a 
great  contrast  between  them  and  the  cavalry,  who 
seem  to  be  picked  men.  Went  to  the  theatre  for 
the  first,  and  for  the  last  time.  The  actors  were 
worse  than  I  ever  saw  in  England, 

27th  to  28th.  Confined  to  the  house.  Rambled 
through  Buffon.  His  "  Discours  sur  la  Nature  des 
Aninumx"  is  very  ingenious  and  clever,  excepting 
his  blasphemy  against  love,  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  very  low  opinion.  He  seems  to  think 
that  love  and  friendship  cannot  be  identified,  and 
felt  for  the  same  object.  Did  he  judge  from  his 
experience  of  French  women  ? 

BufFon,  with  all  his  eloquence,  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that  national  coarseness,  i^nd  grossn^s^ 
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of  feelings  which  is  so  much  the  characteristic  of  ihe 
French.  They  are  emineatly  deficient  in  sensibi- 
lity, imagination,  and  enthusiasm;  when  they  da 
attempt  to  be  sentimental,  they  do  but  talk  it,  and 
do  not  talk  it  well.  I  doubt  whether  the  "  Plea- 
mres  of  Imagmati(m*\  could  be  made  intelligible  to 
them  by  any  translation.  Every  man  thinks  be 
knows  the  meaning  of  sentiment ;  and  yet,  it  is  a 
difficult  word  to  define,  without  determining  its  ap- 
plication ;  but  I  believe  it  is  commonly  used  in  op^ 
position  to  mere  animal  sense,  which  is  all  that  the 
French  word  sentiment  often  signifies.  For  in- 
stance, the  sentiment  of  love,  in  our  use  of  the  word, 
is  something  very  different  from  the  animal  sense 
which  may  be  perhaps  the  foundation  of  the  passion 
between  the  sexes.  It  is  sense,  refined  and  exalted, 
through  the  influence  of  mind,  by  purer  thoughts, 
and  higher  considerations,  which,  while  they  strip  the 
passion  of  its  grossness,  increase  its  intensity  and 
energy,  and  by  expanding  its  views,  convert  the 
transitory  enjoyment  of  animal  desire,  into  a  feel- 
ing, as  durable  and  lasting  as  the  mind  itself. 

But,  let  us  hear  Buffon  on  tiiis  subject.  ''  Amour! 
D6sir  inn6!  Ame  de  la  Nature!  *  *  *  Source 
f6conde  de  tout  plaisir,  de  toute  .volupt6,  pourquoi 
fais-tu  r6tat  heureux  de  tons  les  6tres,  et  le  mal- 
heur  de  Thomme  ? 

C'est  qu'il  n*y-a  que  la  physique  de  cette  pas- 
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$ibh  qui  seit  b6ii,  c'ei^  qulB  malgr6  ce  que  peuvent 
dire  lei^  g^ni  6piri^,  le  iaotA  ri'en  vaut  rten.  •  • 
♦  *  *  *  Les  animftuii^  guides  par  I^  sfentimeht 
seul  *  *  * ,  leura  ^slfs  «»ont  toujours  propbr^ 
tioiin^s  a  la  puissancie^ei' jouir,  lis  sentent  autaht 
*  qii'ils  jouissent,  et  ils  jouiss^t  qu'autatit  qu'ib 
liehtent.  * 

Lliomme  an  cohtrair^  en  vouldiit  inventer  des 
plaisirs,  n*a  fait  que  ^^tet  la  Naturae.    ♦    *    * 

Tout  ce  qu*il-y-a  de  borf  dans  rambur  appartient 
doBc  au^x'  animaux  tout  aussi  bien  qu'^  nous." 

Who  but  a  Frenchman  could  have  written  thus? 
—but'  a  Pi*enchrtian  cannot  rise  out  of  the  niire  of 
semuliAty,  and  tf^eir  literature  is  fiill  of  sneers  and 
ridicule^  of  that  ^Mbusiiisih  of  heart,  and  elevation 
of  soul,  which  seeks  to  improve  our  nature, 

"  And  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire." 

S9th.  Inspection  of  soldiers,  and  grand  field- 
day.  Nothing  can  be  less  showy  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  infantry.  They  have  no  feathers  or 
tufts  in  their  caps,  nor  fifers  in  their  band;  In  go- 
ing through  the  manual  exercise,  the  French  seem 
to  be  much  quicker,  than  any  soldiers  I  have  seen. 
For  instance, — present  arms, — and, — order  arms, 
— are  performed  at  two  motions ;  which  in  our  own 
drill,  I  believe,  employ  three  distinct  acts. 

The-  soldiers  itre  as  rapid  in  executing  mancrn- 
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n^es,  as  m,g<m)g  through. tlie  exerciiie.  But,  the 
iqrord  of  command  is  much  miore  noi(y  than  with  us, 
and  it  i^  tepeat^d  wd  vociferated  hy  the  officers^. 
fjTQm  the  c^qel  ilo^<^|u*dft»  so  as  to  resemble  the 
hftllooing  of  cattle-driver^. 

30th.  Crawled  $owid-  the  botanical  garden;— 
the  pleasantest  .promenade  in  MontpeUier.  It 
wai9  here  th^t  Young,  the  pqet,  buried  his  daught^, 
Tk^  longer  I  sUy  at  Montp(ellier»  the  less  I  like  it. 
The  iidi^bitants  are  (^ariicterized  in  the  proverbs 
of  their  imn  country.  Pound  sievj^  Jewa  in  a 
mortar,  saij's  one  of  these,  udi  the.  juice  wiU'  make 
one  Montpdliard.  Proyerbs^mi^t  alwi^ys  be' under- 
stood with  sMae  grains  of  atibiHraiice,.  though  they 
ha.ve  geiN»ra%  si.  foundation  in  tAith..  But,  it  would 
be  un&ur  to  judge  of  Montpellier  diuring  the  vacar 
tion.  It  is.  a.  celebrated  school  oi*  medicine,* .  and 
the  lectures,  (im  that  liberal  isplrit  whidi  distin- 
guishes the  piiblic  institutiojais  o^  this  count ryy  and 
I  am.  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  favour 
of  France,)  are  open  to  all  tbatch^ose  to- attend^ 
without  as^  expeniie. 

.  31st.  StIyunMed '' in!  the  course  of  mf  leading,'" 
upon  an  account  of  tibi' taking  of.theBastile,  in 
which  there:  is  an  attempt  to  clear  up  thet  mysteryr 
of  the  maa  iik  the  ii^on  inask.  It  is  stated*,  that  ai 
paper  was  found,  recording  the  arriviii  df  >  Fouquet 
in  the  Bastiley  from  the  island  of  St  Max^eritie^^in 
an  ironlnaskf  ,  ;     -:    .! » 
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This  suggdstipn  receives  some  corroboration  from 
the  history  of  Fouquet's  disgrace  and  punishmrat; 
in  which,  there  are  such  remarkable  coincidences 
with  the  story  of  the  Iron  Mask,  that  I  aih  surprised 
Voltaire,  who,  in  his  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  relates 
Fouquet's  fall,  immediately  after  his  account  of  the 
mysterious  prisoner,  was  not  struck  with  tfaem. 
JB'or,  he  tells  us  tihiat  Fouquet  was  sent  to  the  Isle 
of  St.  Marguerite,  and  iiiat  the  Iron  Mask  was 
brought, /rom  the  Isle  of  St.  Marguerite,,  and^  in 
concluding  Fouquet's  history,  he  adds  this  remark- 
able circumstance,  diat  while  the  smallest  action 
of  his  life  was  celebrated  with  the  most  minute  de- 
tail, nobody  knew  when  or  where  he  died. 

Voltaire  is  unable  to  explain,  and  indeed  there  is 
something  unaccountable,  in  the  mystery  and  pre* 
caution  which  were  thought  necessary,  in  the  arrest 
and  detention  of  Fouquet.  The  same  reasons^  what- 
ever they  were,  might  have  suggested  the  continued 
concealment  of  his  person  in  the  iron  mask,  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation. 

Fouquet  was  arrested  in  1661,  the  precise  date 
of  the  Iron  Mask's  arrival  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Marguerite.  We  know  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  twenty-nine  years,  the  Iron  Mask  was  re- 
moved from  St.  Marguerite,  by  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  in  that  island,  to  the  Bastile,  upon  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  governorship  of  that  fortress.  Now , 
Voltaire  tells  us,  that  though  nothing  certain  was 
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kooWD  with  respect  to  Fouquet's  end,  y.et,  there 
was  a  hotioa  amongst  his  friends,  that  he  had 
quitted  the  Island  of  St.  Maargiiierite  before  his 
death.  The  removal  df  the  Iron Miask  to  tlie  Bastile 
took  {^ace  in  1690;  and  he  died  in  170S,  after  a 
captivity  of  forty-two  years.  < 

These  are  very  remarkable  cdincidemies ;  npr  is 
there  any  thing  in  Fouqttet's  age  to  make  the  identity 
of  tiiese  two  persons  ittposnble. .  .  He  was  bom  in 
16lS/and  was  intendant  General  of  the  Finances 
in  1643;  at  the  age  of  twenty^eight.  In  1661, 
(tie  date  of  his  arrest^  he  was<  forty^six,  and  forty- 
two  years  of  captivity  will  make  bim  eighty-eigbt, 
at  tile  time  of  lii8.deatli/tha.t'is,<if  he  Were  indeed 
the  Iron  Mask,  wknk  dkd  in  1703. 

.  November  1st  to  8fch.  A  week  of  confinement, --?- 
Rambled  iitf  ough  Voltaire^  Bayle,  and  Rousseau. 
Roiisseau's  ''Confession  of  a  Savoyard  €m*ate/' 
though  writteii,  as  k  would  seem>.  to  invalidate  the 
autiiority^  of  Christianity^  leaves  bdiind  an  impresr 
fiukm  in  its  favour,  eitronger  perhaps  than  is  /produced 
by  most  works  written  purposely  to  defend  it 

And  indeed.  Bishop  >Poi!t^s.1iaa  n^t  disdauied 
tor  quote  it  from  the  pulpit^  tb  advocate  the  csyuse 
of  religioQ[i»  It  is  otiie  :oS  tlie  must  i^plen(}i4  qpeci" 
BMi»  of  ^quenoe.  :extant  in  aiay:laiigu|^,fand  the 
whole  tona  of  the  eentimeiAa:  illustrates  <>  a  passage 
in  one  oC  ^oltajfe^s  letterstto>lbmiei     'V  You  are 
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mistaken,  says  he,  in  Roua^eau;  he  hais  al^ankering 
after  the  Bible,  and^is  liltle  better  than  a  Christian 
after  a  fashion  of  his  own."  ^ 

After  all,  what  is  there  that  canrbe.urged  against 
Christianity ,»  which  will  not  apply  with  equal  force 
to  Deism.  The  doubts  of  the. Atheist,  .conisiidered 
as  a  question  of  abstract  reasonii^,o  can  only  per- 
hiBLps  be  answered,  as  Berkeley's  ^reasoning  against 
the  existence  of  the  material  world  was.  answered, 
by  boldly  begging  the  question  at  issue,  and  resolr- 
ing  the  cause  of  our  belief,  into  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  our  constitution. .  Foir,  the  existence^of  an 
infinite  first  Cause  can:  never  be  made  a  matter  of 
demonstration*.  The  pAy^ico/  proof,  derived  from 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  liie  universe,  is  manir 
festly  inconclusive.  The  intelligence  of  the  work 
may  prove  an  intelligent  contriver ; — ^but  it  cannot 
therefore  follow,  that  the  contriver  is.  Eternal, — 

Almighty, — Infinite ; — all,  in  a  word,  that  we  in- 
clude under  the  sacred  name.  Again,  the  meta- 
"physical  proof,  as  it  is  called,  which,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  existence,  would  trace  it  up 
to  some  necessarily  existing  first  cause,  is  not  a  jot 
more  satisfactory.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
whole  argument  amounts  to  this.  —I  exist; — there- 
fore something  exists.  If  sometiiing  exists ; — some- 
thing must  have  existed  from  all  eternity ;-— for 
"  Nothing  can  came  of  nothing ;" — and  this  some- 
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thing  is  the  first  cause,  of  which  w«  are  in  search* 
But,  the.ap^om  on  which  this  argument  is  founded, 
ex  ncMo,m7ifl^;^t,  will  cut  both  ways ;  and  it  is  per- 
hapis  more  incqmprdiensible  to  human  faculties,  to 
conceive  an  uncaused  first  cause,  than  ta  meet  the 
difficulty  in  the  first  «tage  ;t-and  consider  the  world 
itself  as  uncaused  and  eternal.  The  Atheist  in- 
deed neithe;r  affirms  nor  denies ;  but  su^ests,  that 
the  existence  of  a  Deity  is*  an  arbitrary  hypothesis, 
to  account  for  tihie  phepomenaof  the  universe.  Can 
the  Deist  confute  him  by  argument  ?  Must  he  not 
at  last  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  his  own  be- 
lief is  founded  upon  faith? — and  the  speculative 
Ai^eist  will  probably  not  deny  that  it  is  a  faith,  which 
we  all/eeZ  impelled,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature  to  admit,  intuitively,  as  soon  as  we  can  com- 
prehend the  terms  of  the  proposition; — ^for  Atheism 
is  a  doctrine,  which,  however  the  head  may  be 
amused  with  its  subtleties,  the  heart  rejects.  ^  But, 
does  the  faith- of  the  Deist  go  for  enough?  Will 
Deism  satisfy  the  head,  or  administer,  ^consolation 
to  the  heart?  Is  it  not  a  cold  and  comfortless 
creed,  alike  unsatisfactory  to  the  head  and  the 
heart  ?— ^unless  indeed  we  could  return  again  to  Pa- 
radise. Adam  might  have  bet^  a  Deist,  and  con- 
tentedly a  Deist ; — but  fallen  man  has  need  of 
something  more.  The  world  is  no  longer  a  happy 
garden..    Evil  assaults  us  on  every  side  ;'~and  we, 
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need  hot  look  fturther  than  our  own  hearts,  for  evi- 
dence of  the  continued  existence  of  (hat  rebellious 
opposition  to  sense  of  duty,  which;  we  are  taught, 
was  the  cause  of  its  introduction  into  the  world; 
But,  be  the  cause  what  it  might — the  existence  of 
evil,  in  every  appdlinj^fonai,  cannot  be  denied; — 
here  it  is; — and  how  will  the  Deist  reconcile  these 
phenomena  with  his  alistnict  idea'  of  a  Deity,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  Reflation  that  he  de- 
nies ;— wfcich  not  only  explains'  the  fearful  mystery 
of  our  present  situation;  but  at  the  same  time  points 
out  the  reinedy ;— arid  ftimishes  us  with  assurances, 
which  unasisisted  reason  Could  never  havc^  stkggested, 
by  which  we  are  eniabM  to  look  forward  with  faith 
and  hope',  ho  a  better  state  of 'exidterice  hereafter. 

9th.  Left  Montpelliet  in  the  diligence  at  night, 
and  arrived  at  Beziers  to  breakfast  next  morning. 

The  French  diligences  have  been  very  mucli  im- 
proved of  late  years,  but  there  is  still  room  for  fur- 
ther progress.  The  carrying  six  inside,  which  is 
the  usual  complement,  is  detestable.  The  conduc- 
teur  answering  to  our  guards  rides  in  the  cabriolet, 
while  the  vehicle  is  driven  by  a  postilion,  who  ma- 
noeuvres his  five  horses,  which  are  marshalled,  two 
at  wheel,  and  three  leaders  a-breast,  with  admir- 
able dexterity,  riding  on  the  near  side  wheel-horse. 
The  horses  seem  to  be  trained  with  great  care,  and 
obey  the  word  of  command  like  a  troop  of  soldiers. 
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In  Itidy  and  France,  the  voice  is  much  more 
used  than  the  i^rhjp,  in  thie  gpveniinent  of  horses; 
indeed^  it  is,  I,  ^e)ieye»  with  breasts  ^  with  men, 
mild  treatment  wi))  often  recladp  ten^pers,  that 
kicks  and  blQw;9  w.ould  only  tend  to  make  more 
brutal  and  vicious^;    .  * 

•  My  companicLUfi  in  thp  diligence  were  ^1  on  the 
qu^  twcj  for  the  carriage  had  bepn  ^topped  and 
robbed,  two  evepmgs  It^forCi  jby.a  single  footpad* 
This  feUow  had:  priactised  a  most  ingenious  str^.^- 
gem  to  effect  his  pvirpose.  He:  manufactured  tejn 
men  of  straw^  and  drew  them  iqp  in  the  road,  in 
battle  array ;  i^fid  advancing  some  distance  before 
them,  he  ordered  thcf  diligence  to  atop,  threatening 
if  the  least  resistance  w,as  ofbred,  to  C9,ll  up  his 
companions,  and  put  all  the  passengers  Jtp  det^th. 
In  this  manner,  he  laid  the  whole  p9^^rty  under  con- 
tribution, amongst  whom  were  two  Spanish  mer- 
chants, whose  purses  were  heavily  la^^n;  v 

lOth.  Beziers  is  situated  on  a  commp'nding  emi^- 
nence,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  Orbe,  and  a 
rich  and  cuiitivated  valley,  iof  jinany  miles.  Its  sitar 
ation  would  have  tempted  me  to  make  some  stay^ 
but  the  streets  were  so  dirty,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  people  so  miserable,  that  I  despaired  of  finding 
a  deceit  residence. 

There  is  a  coche  d'eoM^  which  goes  every  day 
from  Beziers,  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  famous 
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canal  of  Languedoc,  to  Toulouse.  Finding  Aat 
this  passage  boat  would  be  four  days  in  makitig  the 

voyage,  as  the  weather  was  very  bad/ 1  decided  to 

.•■..-■  ' ' 

continue  in  the  diligence.    In  fine  weather  the  boat 

offers  a  pleasant  and  most  economical  mode  of  tra- 
versing this  country.  The  fare  of  each  day's  pas- 
sage is  30  sous,  and  the  universal  price  throughout 
'France,  regulated  by  law,  for  supper  at  the  table 
dlidte  and  lodging,  is  three  francs  and  a  half;  thou^ 
an  Englishman  is  generally  charged  as  much  again, 
tut  if  he  travels  by  a  public  conveyance,  he  need 
never  pay  more  than  the  above-named  sum. 

This  canal  was  the  work  of  PaulRiquet  under  the 
auspices  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  has  been  of  more  use 
'to  France  than  all  his  victories,  and  a  more  splendid 
monument  of  his  glory,  than  all  his  plaything  water- 
works at  Versailles.  It  connects  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean ;  near  this  town  it  is  carried  through 
a  mountain  by  means  of  a  tunnel,  which,  however 
common  now,  was  an  extraordinary  enterprise  then. 
In  some  places  it  is  conveyed  by  -aqueducts  over 
bridges.  Under  which  other  rivers  pursue  their 
course. 

In  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  in  dry  sea- 
sons, a  basin  has  been  constructed  at  St.  Ferreol, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
whole  undertaking.  This  immense  reservoir,  built 
of  granite,  is  an  English  mile  in  length,  and  about 
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lialf  that  distance  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area 
of  595  acres,  collecting  all  the  waters  of  the  springs 
that  rise  in  the  Black  Mountain. 

The  road  fropi  Beziers  offers  little  worthy  of  ob- 
servation; Languedoc  is  very  different  in  reality 
from  the  charming  pictures  which  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
has  drawn  of  it  in  her  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 

The  people  have  a  miserable  look»  denoting  po- 
verty and  wretchecbiess..  Shoes  and  stockings  are 
very:  generally  dispeaised  with,  or  if  shoes  are  worn, 
it  is  Hie  wooAenmbot,  which  is  a  sad  clumsy  con- 
trivance. 

Manure  seems  an  article  in  great  request  in  this 
province.  BOys  run  after  the  diligence,  for  a  mile 
after  changing  horses,  to  catch;  the  first  fruits  of  ex- 
ercise upon  a. full  stomach;  and  I  observed  that  a 
handfid  o^  this  precious  commodity  was  a  comwion 
staj^e  set  between  two  lads^  in  playing  at  quoits. 

The  country  improves  as- you  approach  Tou- 
louse ;  a  neatly  painted  cottage  occasionally  meets 
the  eye,  and  soipething.like  an  attention  to  Comfort 
is  observable.  After  two  nights  and  two  days  in 
the  diligence,  we  arrived  at  Tt)ulouse.  t  remember 
Uie  time  when  thq  very  idea  of  two  days  and  two 
jdghts  in  a  stege  coach,  carrying  six  inside,  and 
fiall  airthe  way,  would  have  made  me  ill.  But,  tra- 
T^ing  ^'brings  us.  acquainted  with  straage  bed- 
fellows,- and  is  the  b^t  receipt  I  kno;^  for  curing  a 
iine  genttenan. 
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12th.  The  jfirst  impression  of  Tmiloase  is  fa? 
vourable,  though  it  has  a  deserted  appearanoe.-  It 
has  lost  much  of  its  consequence  by  the  S.evo«> 
lution,  which  has  swept  away  its  Parliament ; 
grass  now  grows  in  some  of  tfae  streets;;  and  the 
population  which  was  formerly  as  higb  as  80,000, 
is  now  not  computed  at  more  than  55,000.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  and  this  gives  it  a  warmer  l6ok, 
than  the  coM  white  stone  of  Montpellier.  The  bold 
line  of  tihie  Pyrenees,  forms  a  noble  back  ground  to 
tile  view  from  the  bridge ;  which  is  one  of  tiie  chief 
ornaments  of  the  town :  the  Garonne  is  here  aboii^e 
800  feet  wide. 

Established  myself  in  a  pleasant  lodging,  in  tiie 
Rue  des  CordelierSy  looking  due  south,  into  a  large 
garden.  Two  rooms^30  francs  per  month. 
'  13th.  Explored  the  town.  In  the  great  square 
is  the  Capitol,  containing  the  apartments  in  which 
the  estates  general  of  Languedoc  used  to  hold  tiieir 
sessions.  There  are  two  public  libraries,  one  or 
other  of  which  is  open  to  the  public  every  day, 
containing  large  and  valuable  collections  of  ancient 
and  modern  books,  in  all  languages,  with  every 
accommodation  for  reading.  At  Toulouse  there  is 
an  University  contaihing  at  least  lj500  students, 
and  there  are  daily  lectures  in  chemistry,  botany, 
and  all  branches  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  these, 
like  the  libraries,  in  the  truly  liberal  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  literary  institutions  of  this  country, 


are  thrown  fipen' to  iffi/iwho  hate  An  i&cliniltion  tp 
hene&t  by  Hiemygrtitis,  Th«$9  axe  )?esi€wce.s,  which 
iBike '  TbidlHfi^  a  mtireq  aigr^Qable^^  r epidenqe  < than 
»io6t proviBcaal  ii»wns;;i  fttj^  a  pr4)y|pe|f4  tpwA  f s  j^ad 
atbesd  If  oneiniritli¥«H9k  a  lown/)iti3hQuJ14  be  in^n 
capital;  proviiiGiiil  poIitiGa^  andrpjE^ri^h  9cmidal  a^e 
intolerably  tiresome.  .  ?'  ,.  , 

The  prbmemules'>hece>ateie^^n9ive  aiid.pcetty, 
^^Aigh  ttie  beamijr  of^theai  ds^/iiadly  ;dQfited»  by  ^e 
^bominabiy  filAy  habits  €ifth&'  people.  QiUt  ^^ 
is  the  cas^:ihrdug^Qati;Fraeloe  ;-Ttbci  stre^ 
the  public  walks,  are  scarcely  passable,,  owiog 
to  the  disgraceful;  and  disgu^ng  prap^ice^/pf  a 
people^  who  aet th^oiseb^  upas  ipqde^s.pf  pQlite^ 
ness  «nd Men^^a^e.    !  ;.        (in;.      >!  .  ;, 

i(14th  to  18tb.  'RaiD.  Myiwighbowff  iptnpiy 
lodging  house,  is  a  fineiiCJd  Ye^r«^  pf  ^pypf^-rt^jo^, 
.whose  history  ^puM/ikri»is^  itbeini^i^fi  ^or  a. 
novel.  He  tdls  ma  he  wasi  pr§$eQt  ^  ^^  Qs^fp^^ipij^ 
ofpoor  C^das^iBltbeaqpAiie^^Sli;^^  .^§p]rg^i^  Hi^ 

•tO#ll.'\    ;  '■'■■'    0'ir.>    ^  :'^   ;=o.'-  ••f'>,  r;    /O^M;:  ;of  ;  .}> 

^    Tte  so^cessMefibHSjOf  y«flUi)Ce^  lif>/^  bji^i 

itBfibcenci»y  and  i  to  sa?e  bisf  fapiUy  ft^  r^^^M^  |^ 
fate,  have  given  notoriety  tid^  the  tragic  h;isto0  of 
IfaisiveRerabih  victim  of  bigotny  iind'iqvpiticfi^who, 
at  the  age  of  i&S^  .wa«  c^^pdemn^  to  be  b^pken^Uye 
on  the  wheel,  for  the  supposed, niurder  (^,bi&$Qjq, 
without  a  ahadow  of  prpqf.    Uw^.  tiprged  against 
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him,  that  he  had  conspired  with  the  rest  of  his 
family,  to  put  his  son  to  death,  to  prevent  him  from 
becoming  a  convert  from  the  protestant,  to  the 
catholic  religion,  as  one  of  his  brothers  had  become 
b^ore  him.  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
son,  who  was  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  had 
hanged  himself. 

Poor  Galas  supported  the  agonies  of  his  punish- 
ment, which  lasted  two  hours;  with.tiieimost  patient 
resignation ;  and  while  he  cahnty  ptdtestedbis  own 
hmdcence,  spoke  with  charity  and  fwgtveness  of 
his  judges. 

Nor  were  the  blows  of  the  dtecutioner  all  that 
he  had  to  endure,  during  these  two  dreacUul  hours, 
for  he  was  also  subjected  to  the  mental  racking 
of  a  catholic  priest,  who  was  torturing  him  with 
exhortations  to  confess  his  guilt. 

At  last  the  signal  was  given  tp  the  executioner, 
to  inflict  the  cowp  de  graccy  when  the  priest  him- 
self, convinced  by  the  calm  and  steady  denial  of  the 
dying  father,  addressed  the  surrounding  populace 
in  the  foUc^wing  words,  which  seem  to  have  been 
rivetted  in  the  memory  of  my  old  friend, ''  Voit^ 
Vamc  du  juste  qui  s'envole.'' 

19th.  Went  over  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Tou- 
louse. Soult's  position  seems  to  have  been  admi- 
rably chosen,  and  as  strong  as  naturd  and  art  could 
make  it.     The  dif&culty  of .  ascertaining  the  truth 
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npon  any  point,  makes  one  doubt  of  all  the  details) 
of  history.  The  French,  with  their  usual  hardi- 
hood of  assertion,  would  fain  persuade  you,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  informed  of  the  events 
that  had  happened  at  Paris,  when  he  attacked 
Soult's  position  and  fought  the  battle  of  Toulouse ; 
but  that  he  was  anxious  to  gather  one  more  wreath 
of  laurel.  Napoleon  abdicated  on  the  4tti  of 
April,  and  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  fought  on  the 
10th.  It  has  however  been  clearly  proved,  in  this 
case,  that  ttie  officers  despatched  from  Paris,'  to 
ifiform  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  the  revolution  in 
the  government,  were  arrested  and  detained  at 
Montauban  by  Bouvier  Dumoulart,  Prefect  of  the 
district ;  and  they  did  not  reach  the  Duke,  till  the 
evening  of  the  12th; — and  hence  this  fruitless 
effiision  of  blood,  six  days  after  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  which  in  fact  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

20th.  I  find  I  have  committed  a  great  mistake 
in  coming  to  Toulouse.  I  ought  to  have  returned 
to  Italy  from  Chamberry ;  for  I  see  that  a  winter 
in  France  will  be  intolerable,  after  dear  ddi^itful 
Italy ;  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  correct  this  error, 
and  so  I  must  e'en  make  the  best  of  it.  The  English 
are  regarded  here  with  an  evil  eye,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  exist  a  soreness  of 
spirit  in  this  quarter,  wiiere  the  national  vanity,  re- 
ceived so  bitter  an  hunnliation.  I  have  heard  my 
old  neighbour  describie  the  horror,  indignatioti,  as- 
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topi Avvs^Pt)  wd  shame,  that  he  felt,  da  seeing  aa 
a^y  oC  Eijiglisbipen,  profankig  "  the  sacred  Urri- 
tpryV'  and  marching  intQ  Tpulouse  en  fnaitre»; 
though  tti^tory  might  ^}iave  Cijyrnished  him  with  suf« 
^j$Qit  iexaii^ples  of  shpilar  invasions  t^  diminish 
his  sijurpri^e ;  and  even  here,  our  Wellington  was  pur- 
suing^e  yecy  track  wh^ch  our  Blaclc  Prince  had 
traversed  a^  a  conqueror,  before  him.  But,  a 
Frenchman  refads  no  history  that  does  not  furnish 
gratification  to  his  national  vaQi|;y,  imd  to  talk  to 
bipi  of  any  thing  anterior  to  the  rei^  of  Louis  XI Y, 
is  to  talk  of  what  he  knows  as  littie,  as  of  what 
happened  before  the  deluge. 

•nK>tigh  tbe  French  cannot,  forget  nor  forgive  the 
battle  of  Toulouse,  yet  they  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  the  good  conduct  of  individuals, 
and  with  admiration  of  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
It  seems,  that  they  had  been  so  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciates waf  with  plunder  and  contribution,  that  the 
good  old-fashioned  mode  which  the  English  have 
never  forsaken  of  softening  as  much  as  possible  the 
evils  of  war,  by  paying  for  the  supplies  they  de- 
mapded,  struck  them  as  something  new  and  unheard 
of  ;-^thou^  I  doubt  whether  this  admiration  be 
not  generally  accompanied  with  a  suspicion  of  the 
motive,  or  a  sneer  at  the  folly,  of  such  conduct. 
"  Few  people,"  says  Fielding,  "  think  better  of 
others  than  of  themselves,  nor  do  they  readily 
allow  the  e;xistence  of  any  virtue,  of  which  they 
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perceivB  no  traces  in  their  own  minds ;  for  which 
reason,  it  is  next  to  ini|)ossible  to  persuade  a  rogue, 
that  you  are  an  honest  man ;  nor  would  you  ever 
kicceed,  by  the  strongest  evidence,  was  it  not  for 
the  comfortable  conclusion  which  the  rogue  draws, 
(hat  he  who  proves  himself  honest',  proves  himself  a 
fool  at  the  same  fime. "  And  yet,  the  Frencfc  ougM 
to  have  learned,  if  nations  could  learn  any  thing 
from  experience,  tfiat  honesty,  in  the  end,  is  the 
best  policy,  and  that  the  policy  of  wisdom,  is  the 
policy  of  virtue. 

21st.  Napoleon  is  not  in  the  soutJi  of  France 
the  idol  of  that  blind  adoration,  which  the  Italialis 
still  pay  him.  His  charactei*  s^ei^ms  here  to  be-  very 
coi'rectly  appreciated,  and  every  body  is  filHy  aware 
of  the  enormous  evils  which  he  inflicted  upon  Prance 
by  his  return  fW)m  Elba.  The  king  is  detlbUMed 
by  the  Ultra-Royalists  as  a  Jacobin;' but  the  JafCO-^ 
bins  do  not  recognise  him  as'a  true  brother;  strl! 
I  believe,  he  has  the  great  maMS  of  the  people  on 
his  side.  Unified  with  flieCAttfte,  he  will  always 
have  the  majority  with  trim  v*bnt  then' he  rtiuirt  not 
usie  the  Charte  like  an  umbrella,  which  te  only  brought 
out  in  foul  weather,  to  ward  off  the  pelting  storm ; 
-^for  the  people  consider  it  equally  necessary^  as  a 
parasol  to  shelter  them  in  fair  Weather/ from  the 
scorching  fays  of  royalty.  If  the  king  hwve  not  a 
grteater  tnkjortty  how,  it  i»  feecwAe  thew  are  some 
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who  see,  or  fancy  they  see,  in  the  first  acts  of  his 
rdgn,  a  disposition  to  establish  principles,  tending 
to  invalidate  the  very  existence  of  the  compact 
between  king  arid  people,  which  they  were  certainly 
justified  in  believing  ha^  been  solemnly  aqcepted 
as  the  terms  of  his  restoration.  Thus,  his  dating 
his  reign  from  the  deatii  of  Louis  XYII,  his  aban- 
donment pf  the  national  colour,  which  he  had  him- 
self worn^  as  Monsieur  in  1789,  and  his  second 
restoration  at  the  point  of  foreign  bayonets,  have 
raised  a  spirit  against  him,  which  nothing  but  time, 
and  the  most  prudent  conduct  on  his  part«  can 
soften. 

Mr.  Fox  has  pronounced,  that  of  all  revolutions, 
a  restoration  is  the  worst.  Generally  speaking 
it  must  be  so,  for  the  restored  family,  bred  up 
in  ancient  prejudices,  can  seldom  forget  the  power 
which  they  once  enjoyed;  and  the  people  will 
be  for  ever  suspecting  them  of  forming  designs 
to  recover  it,  whether  tliey  have  such  intentions 
or  not.  This  want  of  good  understanding  be- 
tween.king  and  people,  must  be  greatly  increased, 
when,  as  in  France,  the  restoration  has  taken  place, 
by  foreign  interference ;  and  when  the  people  must 
feel,  that  they  have  sinned  beyond  the  bounds  of 
forgiveness.  It  is  indeed  impossible,  that  there 
should  be  a  cordial  union  between  revolutionised 
France,  and  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Bourbons. 
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Who  can  expect,  that  tlie  King,  or  tiie  Comte 
d'Artois,  should  divest  themselyes  of  all  fraternal 
feelings,  or  who  can  be  surprised  that  the  Duchess 
d'AngoulSme  should  shudder  with  horror,  at  the  . 
sight  of  the  murderers  of  her  father,  and  at  the. re- 
collection of  the  sufferings  of  her  brother  and  h^sr^^. 
self?  On  the  other  side,  it  is  equally  natural,  tlui£ 
the  French  people,  according  to. the  oaaxim,  whicdi 
lays  it  down,  that  we  never  fcMrgive  those  whom 
we  have  injured,  should  entertam  a  strong  preju*« 
dice  against  the  Bourbon  faisily.  The  leading  iea:' 
ture  in  the  national  chaiaetm^  is  vanity ;  now  theij? 
national  < vanity  has  bcfeir  humbled  in  the  diibt^.  iniA 
^1%  ivSmiliittuSti  itf,  unfortunately  for  the  B^irbonsv 
inseparably  coimected  with  their  restoration.  It  blias 
been  said,  thatthe  feeling  against  them  was  so  strong 
on  their  second  i^est6ration,tbat  proposals  wore  itiadet 
to  the  AUieis,  offering'to  receive  the  Kit^  of  Sa^iitiy, 
or  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  any  other.  King  .tUat  thd 
AUieS'would  have  vouchsafed  to  give 'them.  :ci  s!) 

l%e  thi;6ni3/of  the  Bourbom  seemsi  1^ 
placed  upon 'a  ban'el  of  guaTpowdef };  t^tlHi^  but 
consummate  pr^dence  csn  recoocUci  the^pe^gl/Ey  ^o 
their  sway,  and  prev.wt  a  fataj  explosipn. .;  /  ^oi  v/ 

It  is  a  common  notion,  and  the  enepues  of  {tbQ 
.Boiirbotis  are  at  the^  greatest  painff  to  stcengti|^n,it; 
that  the  Comte  d'Artois  disapproves^,  entirely  pf 
the  system  ox  the  king,  and  that  he  is  determine4 
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to.  restore  Hie  anci^it  regiiiieiin  church  and  state, 
and  to  be  aui  desdraui  nuUus.  It  matters  little 
whether  this  be  trOe^  or  not,  the  effect  is  the  satne,, 
^'^tf  the  people  cad^  be  persuadeditoibelieve  it.  -Ac- 
cordingly, you  hear  a'  revoJution  talked  of  as 
a  thing  of  cimrse  alt  the  deathi  oif  the  king;  and 
there  is  no  saying!  what >  migU  happm  if  he  were 
to  die  imn^ediately.  '  But,  if  ^he  shiDuld  continue  ta. 
live  a  few  years,  the  system,  wtddi  he  has  com-;, 
menced,  will  no  have  estdilisbed  itself ;  and  the 
people  will  be '  so  sensible'  ioi  the  advairtage^ 
which  they  have  obtained  from  the  CAorte,  that  the 
future  king,!  be  he  who,  or  what  he  may,  will  be 
compelled  to  pursue  the  ESande  xourse,  and  wiUbe 
without  the  power,  what^€a*i.  hk:  Inclination  may 
be,  to  disturb  the  order  of  &6  macihine  of  govern- 
ment, or  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation. 

^nd.  Attendied  the  church  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants. Heard  a  most  excellent  sermon,  on 
the  text. — ^\Je  lateraimes  mams  damVinnocence,  ct 
je  m'upprocherai  d  iontmtel^  o  EterruV  The  service 
consisted  of  a  lesson  from  the  Old  Testament,  a  few 
prayers,  a  good  deal  of  psalmody,  and  a  sermon^ 
which  was  preached  memonte9\  Bat  in  the  prayers, 
and  the  sermon,  there  was  a  little  too  much  wicdoHy 
for  my  taste.  The  priest  pitched  his  voice  in  a 
recitative  key,  which  becomes  tiresome  in  a  long 
service.  ^  . 
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The  congregation  was  numerous ; — each  person 
had  a  chair; — and  there  was  no  kneeling  down. 
The  church  was  cold,  and  the  men  wore  their  hats 
without  ceremony. 

23rd.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  in  attending  the 
lectures  in  chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy, 
the  ponstant  mention  of  English  names,  and  Eng- 
lish improvements,  and  discoveries,  witii  th6  highest 
eudogiums  upon  those  of  our  countrymen,  from 
Newton  downwards,  who  have  advanced  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge.  In  (he  library  to-day  I  dis- 
covered an  iSschylus  and  Euripides,  which  had 
belonged  to  Racine,  with  marginal  notes,  in  his 
own  hand-writing.  The  notes  are  trifling  and 
jejune. 

In  ttie  evening  to  flie  theatre ; — which  is  newly 
built,  and  very  handsome.  Le  parti  de  Chasse  de 
Henri  IF.,  was  well  acted.  The  air  of  Vive  Henri 
quatre^  which  was  introduced  in  the  supper  scene, 
was  very  feebly  applauded. 

24tib  to  30th.  Confined  at  home  by  severe  in- 
disposition.—r  Amused  myself  with  La  Fontaine. 
Charming  style;  ''  He  seems  to  produce  without 
labour,  what  no  labour  could  improve.''  This  fa- 
cility of  production  is  essential  to  poetry,  and  per- 
haps gave  rise  to  the  ma^dm,  Poeta  nascHur  ;  for 
if  there  be  any  appearance  of  effort  or  labour,  if 
the  numbers  come  from  the  brains  ^*  like  bird-lime 

SE 
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from  frieze,"  the  whole  charm  is  destroyecL   Poetry 
lias  been  well  defined  to  be 

"  Thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers/' 

This  definition  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  to  thoughts  should  also  perhaps  be  added  feel- 
ings, for  brains  alone  without  hearty  will  never  make 
a  poet.  For  exatnple,  Pope,  with  all  the  requisite 
qualities  of  mind,  wanted  the  deep  and  fervid  feel- 
ings which  are  necessary  to  tiie  perfection  of  the 
poetical  character,  without  which  the  poet  can  never 
ascend  the  brightest  heaven  of  invention.  The 
character  of  his  poetry  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
one  of  his  own  lines.     It 


« 


Plays  round  the  head  but  comes  not  near  the  heart." 


He  delights  us  by  the  fertility  of  his  fancy,  the 
elegance  of  his  imagination,  the  point  and  playful- 
ness of  his  wit,  the  keen  discrimination  of  his  satire^ 
and  the  moral  good  sense  of  his  reasoning,  but, 
he  is  seldom  pathetic,  and  never  sublime.  If  Eloisa 
to  Abelard  be  an  exception  to  this  observation,  it  is 
a  solitary  one,  and  exceptio  probat  regulam  ;  Bnd 
even  in  that  poem  the  sentiment  seems  rather  to  be 
adopted,  than  to  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
poet's  heart. 

What  that  soul  of  feeling  is,  that  poetical  verve 
by  which  alone  the  poet  can  rise  to  sublimity,  and 
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which  Pope  wanted,  will  be  understood  at  once, 
^  comparing  his  ode  on  music,  with  Dryden's 
divine  effusion  on  tiie  same  subject. 

His  merit  even  in  versification  seems  to  have  been 
over- rated.  Pope  may  perhaps .  be  said  to  have 
done  for  verses,  what  Arkwright  did  for  stockings, 
by  the'  invention  of  a  sort  of  mechanical  process  in 
their  composition.  '  His  couplets  are  as  regular, 
as  if  they  had  been  made  with  the  unerring  preci- 
sion of  the  spinning-jenny.  The  eiffect  of  this  has 
been,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  much  skill  in 
the  individual  workman ;  and  accordingly,  we  see 
evdry  day  how  easy  it  is  to  imitate  the  versification 
of  Pope,  for  the  mechanism  was  too  simple  to 
elude  discovery ;  but  where  shall  we  look  for  the 
freedom  and  variety  of  Dryden  ? 

But  to  return  to  La  Fontaine, — what  can  be 
more  affecting  than  his  tale  of  the  "  Two  Pigeons  ?*' 
it  breathes  the  very  soul  of  tenderness;  and  there 
are  throughout  his  fables  touches  of  pathos  and 
sembility  that  will  rarely  be  found  in  French 
poetry. — His  love  of  rural  retreat,  is  expressed 
with  almost  the  force  and  feeling  of  Cowper; 

^*  Solitude  oti  je  trouve  une  douceur  secrete 
Lieuxquej*aiinai  toujours,  ne  pourrai-je  jamais 
Loin  du  monde  et  du  bruit,  gouter  Tombre  et  le  frais?" 

December  1st.  Now  that  the  Congress  has 
broken  up,  and  the  Allied  troops^are  withdrawn,  the 

2E2 
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attention  of  all  parties  it  directed  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Chambers.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  consists  of 
150.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of 
350  Representatives,  one  fifth  of  whom  are  dis- 
solved every  year.  The  qualification  for  a  deputy 
is  the  payment  of  direct  taxes,  to  the  amount  of 
1 ,000  francs  per  annum,  and  it  is  also  required,  Ifaat 
he  diould  be  40  years  of  age.  The  qualification  of 
an  elector  is  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of 
300  francs,  and  the  fidl  age  of  30  years.  And  this  is 
the  new  law  of  elections,  which  tiie  ultra  royalists 
have  denounced  as  being  too  democratical ! 

The  chamber,  which  was  dissolved  by  the  king 
in  1815,  for  its  ujtra  royalism,  had  been  elected 
under  the  imperial  system  of  electoral  colleges — 
the  people  electing  in  the  first  instance  the  electors, 
and  the  electors  then  nominating  £he  representa- 
tives. The  abuses  which  had  crept  into  this 
system,  (so  utterly  unfitted  for  its  purpose,  for  it 
seems  absolutely  essential  to  a  popular  assembly, 
that  it  should  ismanate  immediately  from  the  people,) 
threw  the  whole  power  of  election  into  the  hands  of 
the  government ;  but  it  is  to  this  system  that  the 
Ultras  wish  to  return,  for  the  result  of  the  late  elec- 
tions, has  been  very  much  in  favour  of  the  liberal 
party.  That  this  should  have  been  the  case  is  suf- 
ficiently extraordinary,  if  we  consider  the  very  li- 
mited number  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  in 
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France,  which  is  said  not  to  exceed  100,000;  a 
number  so  small,  that  it  might  be  supposed,  from 
the  experience  of  what  happens  in  England,  where 
the  right  of  sufirage  extends  so  much  more  widely, 
that  the  influence  of  power  and  patronage  would 
have  been  brought  to  bear  against  it  with  over- 
powering success.  Though  the  popular  spirit  of 
the  electors,  may  be  partly  explained  from  the  in- 
fancy of  their  institutions,  which  corruption  has 
scarcely  yet  had  time  to  contaminate,  yet  perhaps 
the  real  secret  of  dieir  conduct  may  be  found  in 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  It  is  true  that 
where  the  voting  is  secret,  bribery  might  continue 
to  be  carried  on,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  reli- 
ance, which  would  still  be  placed  in  th^  perform- 
ance of  promises ;  but  the  more  pernicious  influence 
of  intimidation  is  effectually  annihilated.  It  is 
this  voting  by  ballot  indeed,  which  is.  the  only 
saving  virtue  in  the  French  law  of  elections,  to 
which  they  ought  to  cling  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
their  liberties ;  for  without  this,  a  system,  which 
vests  the  right  of  electing  deputies  for  a  nation  of 
thirty  millions,  in  so  small  a  body  as  100,000  elec- 
tors, can  afford  no  security,  for  a  real  representa- 
tion of  the  people. 

The  other  subjects  of  contention  between  the 
Ultras  and  the  Ub^ratix^  are  the  laws  of  recruiting ; 
public  instruction ;  and  the  appointment  of  mayors. 

The  law  of  recruiting  has  been  passed  to  con- 
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tinue  the  conscription,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
it  is  no  longer  the  same  terrible  warrant  of  death 
and  destruction  that  formerly  bore  that  name.  On 
the  restoration  of  the  king,  an  attempt  was  made, 
but  made  in  vain,  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army 
by  voluntary  enlistment.  It  was  decided  that 
France  must  have  an  army,  and  the  present  law 
was  passed.  This  law  subjects  all  the  male  popu-  ' 
lation,  who  i^all  have  attained  their  twentieth 
year,  to  the  operation  of  the  conscription.  But  it 
limits  the  period  of  tfieir  service  to  five  years, 
when  they  have  a  right  to  their  discharge ;  and  it 
throws  open  to  the  lowest  ranks  the  hope  of  ad- 
vancement. The  equality  of  this  law^  in  the  obli- 
gation to  ^erve,  and  the  right  to  promotion,  is  very 
distasteful  to  the  Ultras,  who  can  think  only  of  the 
glorious  privileges  of  the  army  of  the  ancient  re- 
gime. 

With  respect  to  public  instruction,  the  Ultras 
wish  to  return  to  the  old  system,  of  "  Frhres  Chre- 
tiensy'  while  the  hiberaux  patronise  the  system  of 
'*  Enseignement  mutuely'  or  system  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster. 

The  crown  at  present  appoints  the  Mayors.  The 
Liberaux  would  wish  to  introduce  the  "  systtmc 
municipal/'  by  which  the  people  would  elect  their 
own  Mayors. 

There  is  a  very  general  cry  also,  against  the 
extravagant  emoluments  of  the  Prefects,  who  are 
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the  creation  of  the  Consular  government.  This 
officer  is  the  head  of  his  department^  and  is  in  him- 
self, what  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Sheriff  are 
in  our  counties.  They  were  of  great  use  to  Buona- 
parte in  oiling  the  wheels  of  despotism,  and  their 
salaries  were  in  proportion  to  their  utility.  The 
Prefecture  of  Toulouse  is  said  to  be  worth  40,000 
francs  per  annum. 

Went  in  the  evening  to  the  theatre.  The  play 
was  T\ircar^9  an  admired  comedy  of  Le  Sage; 
but  it  is  a  comedy  of  the  old  school,  and  the  bags 
and  swords  of  the  ancient  bon-ton  will  not  make 
the  modem  canaille  of  the  theatre  look  like  gentle- 
men. I  am  surprised  to  see  tiie  waiting  maids,  in 
the  French  comedy,  as  well  or  pertiaps  better 
dressed  than  their  mistresses.  "  This  is  o'er  doing 
termagant." 

2nd.  Went  over  hi" cole  royale  de  Totdome.  The 
establishment  consists  of,  the  PromewTy  who  is  the 
Chef  de  laMaisan;  the  Censeur^  who  is  second 
in  authority;  eleven  professors  of  Latin;  three  of 
mathematics  ;  one  of  Latin  and  French  literature ; 
one  of  natural  history;  one  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy ;  one  of  history ;  and  seven  Mai- 
tres  d'etude^  or  assistant  masters.  L'Aumomery  with 
a  long  train  of  assistants,  tradesmen,  and  servants, 
from  the  surgeon  to  the  shoeblabk,  complete  the 
establishment. 
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The  whole  number  of  ^l^ves  is  400.  Those 
within  the  walls  amount  to  160.  The  terms  of  the 
school  are,  650  francs  per  annum,  about  27/.  For 
this  the  boy  is  lodged  and  fed,  in  sickness  and  in 
healthy  clothed,  and  instructed  in  all  that  the  above- 
named  professors  can  teach  him.  The  dress  is  a 
uniform  of  dark  blue.  Each  boy  has  a  bed>room 
to  himself,  by  night ;  and  a  desk  in  the  school-room 
by  day.  Their  breakfast  is  bread  and  water ; — 
dinner, — bread,  soup,  meat,  and  wine ;— supper, 
— ^bread,  cold  meat  and  wine; — bread  always  a 
discretion. 

Nine  hours  per  day  are  devoted  to  application. 
There  are  two  months  of  vacation,-riSeptember 
and  October.  With  the  exception  of  this  vacation, 
the  boys  are  kept  under  lock  and  key  within  the 
walls  of  the  college,  during  the  whole  year,  be- 
yond which  they  cannot  stir  without  express  per- 
mission. Their  play-ground  is  within  the  walls,  and 
to  break  these  bounds  without  leave  would  be  pu- 
nished by  expulsion.  The  internal  discipline  is  con- 
ducted, without  having  recourse  to  that  brutal  and 
degrading  punishment,  which,  to  the  common  disgrace 
of  those  that  inflict,  and  those  who  receive  it,  is  still 
practised  upon  lads  of  all  ages,  in  the  public  schools 
of  England.  There  is  a  sense  of  self-respect  in 
every  rational  being,  that  revolts  at  the  insult  of 
being  subjected  to  be  beaten  with  blows ;  and  this 
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setise  is  recognised  and  encouraged  in  the  French 
schools,  where  no  sort  of  corporal  punishment  is 
allowed;  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  ever  necessary ,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  early  childhood,  before  the  rational 
faculty  has  begun  to  develope  itself.  But.  blows 
present  so  easy  a  mode  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  school  government,  that  it  is  not  wonderful, 
school-masters  should  be  desirous  to  retain  their 
birchen  sceptre,  in  defiance  of  decency  and  com- 
mon sense.  But  it  is  surprising,  when  the  systems 
of  Pestalozsi  and  others  have  been  explained  to  all 
Europe,  that  the  public  opinion  of  England  should 
not  have  operated  some  change  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  some  other  particulars  of  school  government. 

The  common  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Professors 
of  Toulouse  for  maintaining  order,  are  impositions 
of  tBska,pain'SeCy  i.e. ,  bread  and  water,  and  phiUence^ 
which  is  confinement  to  the  school-room  under  the 
swrteiUance  of  a  Maitre  d'EHude.  Solitary  impri^ 
sonment,  the  heaviest  of  their  punishments*  cannot 
be  inflicted,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Proviseur^ 
or  the  Cemeur.  Some  disorders  have  lately  broken 
out  in  many  of  the  French  schools,  but  these  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  temporary  causes.  Party-spirit^ 
which  has  so  convulsed  ttie  political  world,  has  not 
been  entirely  shut  out  of  sdiook ;  where  Bourbon, 
and  Buonaparte,  have  been  words  of  discord ;  and 
the  question  Qui  vive?  has  given  rise  to  many  a 
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juvenile  battle ;  while  the  religious  differences,  be- 
tween catholic  and  protestant,  have  tended  still 
more,  to  foment  disturbance. 

3rd.  Toulouse  is  the  land  of  cheap  living,  and 
all  sorts  of  provisions  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 
Bread  is  at  two-pence  a  polmd — ^wine,  that  is,  the 
vin  du  'pay 8^  of  very  good  quality,  four-pence  a 
bottle-^meat  from  two-pence  to  three-pence.  The 
poultry  is  very  fine ;  you  may  buy  a  good  turkey 
for  3^.  6d. — a  capon  for  Xs.  9d.,  a  fowl  for  a  shill- 
ing, and  a  goose  for  2$.  6d.  Servants'  wages  are 
also  very  low ;  I  hire  the  attendance  of  a  female 
servant  to  ofiiciate  as  bed-maker,  at  half-a-erown 
per  month. 

They  have  a  custom  here  of  fostering  a  liver 
complaint  in  their  geese,  which  encourages  its 
growth  to  the  enormous  weight  of  some  pounds, 
and  this  diseased  viscus  is  considered  a  great  deli- 
cacy. You  get  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  table 
d'h6te  of  either  of  the  hotels,  of  two  courses,  des- 
sert, and  wine  ^  discrStion,  for  2s.  6d.  I  have  es- 
tablished myself  en  pension,  with  a  family  next  door 
to  me,  where  I  have  my  breakfast,  dinner,  wine, 
caf6,  and  liqueur,  for  80  francs  a  month. 

In  comparing  French  and  English  cookery,  I  think 
the  balance  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former.  We 
may  beat  them  in  a  few  dishes,  but  they  excel  us  in 
fifty.    We  have  the  advantage  in  soup,  though  they 
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are  fond  of  saying  that  our  soups  are  nothing  but 
hot  water  and  pepper ;  and  we  beat  them  in  fish, 
because  most  fish  cannot  be  dressed  too  simply. 
But  they  have  an  infinity  of  good  things,  and  if 
happiness  consisted  in  good-eating,  I  should  recom- 
mend a  man  to  live  in  France.  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  roast  beef  is  confined  to  old 
England,  though  the  French  do  not  present  it  in 
such  enormous  masses  as  we  do.  Nor  indeed  is 
there  any  great  treat  in  sitting  down  to  a  huge  limb 
hacked  off  its  parent  carcase,  with  an  intimation, 
that  "  You  see  your  dinner;" — always  excepting 
Jiowever  a  haunch  of  venison,  or  a  round  of  corned 
b^ef,  which  are  two  of  those  morcmuXy  peculiar  to 
England,  that  constitute  a  dinner  in  themselves. 

When  you  laugh  at  a  Frenchman,  for  eating ' 
frogs,  he  retaliates  upon  you,  for  breakfasting  upon 
warm  water  and  sugar.  Nothing  can  be  more 
incorrect  than  to  suppose  that  the  French  live  upon 
«owp  maigre ; — the  lower  orders  indeed,  I  believe, 
are  very  temperate,  and  seldom  taste  meat ; — but, 
jamongst  the  higher  classes,  one  might  almost  parody 
one  of  our  national  maxims,  and  say,  that  one 
Frenchman  would  eat  three  Englishmen. 

Their  d6je Aner  di,  lafourchettCy  when  well  served 
up,  is,  as  they  term  it,  mperbe^  magnifiquey  and 
wants  only  the  addition  of  tea,  to  rival  the  excel- 
lence of  a  Scotch  breakfast. 
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In  comparing  the  cookery  of  the  two  nations,  it 
Is  the  general  excellence  of  the  French,  that  is  so 
much  beyond  our  own. — The  best  cooks  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe,  are  nearly  the  same, 
for  they  are  formed  more  or  less  after  the  French 
model,  but,  in  France  all  are  good. 

Man  has  been  defined  to  be, — a  cooking,  super* 
stitious,  self-killing  animal. — I  know  not  whether 
the  outward  signs  of  these  inward  propensities, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  in  cranial  protuberances, 
peculiar  to  the  human  head ;  but  when  they  are, 
the  organ  of  superstition  will  probably  be  found  to 
predominate  in  the  Spanish,  as  that  of  suicide  may 
perhaps  prevail  in  the  English ;  whilst,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  craniology,  the  organ  of  cookery  must 
be  the  leading  feature  of  the  French  skull. 

So  much  for  cookery.  With  respect  to  cleanli- 
ness ; — the  balance  here  will  incline  very  much  in 
favour  of  England ;  though  in  many  particulars, 
the  observances  of  the  French  evince  a  greater 
niceness  of  feeling  tiban  our  own.  A  napkin  is  as 
indispensable  to  a  Frenchman  at  dinner  as  a  knife 
or  a  fork.  In  the  lowest  inn  you  will  always  find 
this  luxury,  and,  though  it  may  be  coarse,  it  is  al- 
ways clean ; — nor  is  it  confined  to  the  parlour, — all 
ranks  must  have  their  napkin,  and  all  classes  are 
equally  nice  in  the  use  of  a  separate  drinking 
glass.     The  silver  fork  too  is  almost  universal,  but 
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their  knives  are  villanous,  and  the  use  which  even 
the  ladies  make  of  their  sharp  points,  in  performing 
the  office  of  a  toothpick,  is  worse. 

The  ablutions  of  the  bath  are  perhaps  more  ge- 
nerally practised  in  France  than  in  England; 
though  you  seldom  see  a  Frenchman  with  his  face 
cleanly  shaved,  pr  his  hands  well  washed.  With 
regard  to  the  ladies  of  the  two  nations, — their  pre- 
tensions to  superiority  in  this  respect,  were  sub- 
mitted to  an  emigr6  bishop,  as  an  experienced  judge 
of  both  countries,  who  answered, — ^*  Les  Angkmes 
sont  plus  prapres  aux  ytux  des  hammeSf  et  les  Fran- 
daises  aux  yeux  de  Dtet^," — in  which  answer^there 
seems  to  be  more  included,  than  meets  the  eye. 

But,  thou^  in  some  few  instances,  the  French 
seem  to  shew  a  more  ddicate  sense  of  personal 
comfort  than  ourjselves ;  yet  in  the  general  estimate, 
they  will  be  found  far  behind  us.  Their  houses 
would  shock  our  neat  and  tidy  house-wives  ;  and 
their  attached  and  detached  offices  are  too  filthy 
for  descriptfon.  In  their  persons  too, — though  the 
bath  may  be  used,  the  tooth  and  nail  brush  seem 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  they  are  always  either  smart 
or  slovenly,  as  you  see  them  in  their  evening  dress 
or  in  their  morning  dishabille. 

Lastly;  some  of  their  habits  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  shockingly  offensive; — what  shall 
we  say  of  the  spitting  about  the  floor,  which 
is  the  common  practice  of  women  as  well  as  men. 
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at  all  times  and  seasons,  not  only  in  domestic 
life,  but  also  upon  the  stage,  in  the  characters  of 
heros  and  heroines,  even  in  high  imperial  tragedy; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  manoeuvres  of  a  French 
pocket-handkerchief,  called  expressively  by  Young, 
"  a  flag  of  abomination,"  which  would  disgust  the 
feelings  of  any  Englishman,  without  supposing  him 
a  fastidious  ilhe  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

In  conversation  too,  though  there  is  much  of 
what  may  be  called  morcd  delicacy,  which  is  shewn 
in  little  attentions  to  oblige,  and  a  nice  tact  in 
avoiding  giving  offence ;  yet,  there  seems  a  total 
want  of  all  physical  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 

This  will  perhaps  explain,  what  has  been  much 
remarked  upon  by  travellers, — that  the  French 
rarely  smile  at  the  blunders  of  foreigners.  An 
Englishman  feels  his  muscles,irresistibly  moved,  when 
a  foreigner  unwittingly  touches  upon  forbidden 
ground ;  but  here,  where  there  is  scarcely  any 
forbidden  ground,  similar  mistakes  cannot,  of  course, 
have  the  same  effect. 

Feast  of  Sainte  Barbe; — ^military  ffete.  The 
regiments  of  artillery  had  a  feast,  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  evening  cried,  Vive  tEmpereur^  in  the  great 
square.  They  were  drunk,  to  be  sure ;  hut  in  vino 
Veritas.  The  name  of  Napoleon  is  made  to  stand 
for  any  thing.  In  the  mouths  of  the  army,  it  is 
only  another  wor'd,  for"  a  military  government,  and 
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a  military  chief,  without  much  individual  attach- 
ment to  him ;  m  in  politics,  if  the  cry  of,  Vive 
Buonaparte,  have  any  influence,  it  is  because  it  is 
considered  as  the  badge  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 

w 

changes  which  the  Revolution  has  efiected ;  in  oppo-^ 
sition  to  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  ancien 
rSgime. 

5th.  The  more  I  see  of  France  and  Frenchmen, 
the  more  I  am  struck  with  the  serious  and  sombre 
complexion  of  their  manners,  so  different  from  the 
pictures  of  other  times.  Nothing  can  be  more  dull 
than  their  theatre,  that  is,  than  the  theatre  of 
Toulouse.  There  seems  to  be  no  sympathy  of 
feeling,  no  connecting  link,  between  the  audience 
and  the  actors.  The  laughter  of  the  scene  produces 
no  correspondent  emotion  in  the  audience.  There 
is  no  applause,  and  scarcely  any  attention ; — the 
spectators  sit  by  in  sullen  silence.  But,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  the  actors  are  not  the  best  in  the 
world. 

The  students  of  the  University,  with  little  respect 
to  the  well-behaved  part  of  the  audience,  throw 
bouquets  of  flowers,  on  to  the  stage,  to  the  actresses 
of  their  admiration. 

6th.  Thei  dullness  of  the  theatre  has  been  ex-: 
plained  to  me.  The  audience  is  constantly  made 
up  of  the  same  persons,  and  they  are  of  course  too 
familiar  with  the  pieces  and  the  actors  to  take  much 
interest  either  in  the  one  or  the  other. 
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In  the  proTincial  towns  of  France,  every  body 
subscribes  to  the  theatre.  The  afpectacle,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  fill  up  the  evening  of  a  French- 
man ;  for  neither  conviviality,  nor  social  domestic 
parties  are  the  fashion  of  the  counky.  The  theatre 
therefore  is  open  every  ni^t,  without  excepting 
Sunday,  on  which  day  indeed,  it  is  most  crowded. 
Economy  is  the  object  of  many  of  those  who  at- 
tend, for,  it  is  cheaper  to  subscribe  and  pass  the 
evening,  from  dinner  till  bed-time,  at  ihe  play, 
than  to  burn  fire  and  candle  at  home.  ^ 

The  subscription  to  the  military  who  are  quar- 
tered here,  is  one  day's  pay  per  month, — this  was  a 
regulation  introduced  by  Napoleon.  The  students 
are  admitted  for  eleven  francs,  and  all  other  per- 
sons for  fifteen  francs  per  month.  For  this,  you 
have  a  free  admission  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 

The  actors  seem  to  be  tolerably  well  paid,  for 
a  provincial  theatre.  There  are  none  who  have 
less  than  1,200  francs  per  annum,  and  the  leading 
actors  have  as  much  as  8,000  francs.  But  then, 
the  premiers  roles  in  France  are  saddled  with  the 
expense,  of  finding  their  own  dresses. 

23d.  Attended  the  assizes.  A  prisoner  was 
brought  up  for  horse-stealing.  The  president  of  the 
court,  and  three  other  judges  were  present,  dressed 
in  robes  of  scarlet,  but  without  any  flowing  horse- 
hair on  their  heads.  The, Procureur  General^  or 
public  accuser  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  in  the 
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same  costume,  sat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
judges,  and  so  etose  to  the  jury,  that  he  was  con- 
tinually conununicating  with  tiiem  in  an  under  tone, 
and  even' during  the  defence,  he  from  time  to  time 
suggested  something  aside  to  them,  as  it  seemed,  to^ 
do  away  the  impression  of  what  was  urged  in  the 
prisoner's  favour.  The  jury  consisted  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  Toulouse,  and  of  the  professors 
of  the  university.  The  whole  court  seemed  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  pitted  against  the  poor  devil  at 
the  bar.  The  president  acted  throughout  as  counsel 
against  him ;  and  even  his  manner,  in  the  frequent 
cross-examination  to  which  he  made  the  prisoner 
submit,  was  what  in  England  would  be  called  un- 
feeling and  indecent.  Though  the  charge  involved 
so  serious  a  punishment,  the  judges  and  Mon- 
sieur le  Procureur  seemed  to  think  it  a  very  face-' 
tipus  circumstance,  and  laughed  heartily,  when  the^ 
culprit  aided  his  own  conviction  by  some  ill-icori- 
sidered  answer. 

Even  the  jury,  and  the  spiectators,  seemed  to 
be  without  ainy  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  accu- 
sed, and  the  address  of  his  counsel  wds  not  listened 
to  with  a  decent  attention  by  any  body ;  though  it 
ought  to  be  added  in  their  excuse,  that  the  address 
was  a  villanously  stupid  one.  I  could  pot  help 
being  l^hocked  at  the  apparent  waiff 'of^air  play  in 
the  whole  procedure.  '  "^  * " 

2  IT    '    nij  i\v    :-: 
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The  spint  oieqmHh/,  which  pmades  e^ery  tbmg 
m  France  sinoe  the  revolutioQ,  secARSi  to  have  fmtnd 
its  way  hito  the  co»rts  of  Justice,  in  some  of  tinek^ 
observances,  and  in  these  instances  aA  least,  we 
canoed  condemn  its  influence.  The  prisoner  and 
the  witnesses  are  accommodated  witii  seiiAs,  not  as 
matter  of  fiEivour,  but  as  matter  of  right ;  and  the 
witnesses  give  thek  evid^ce  sitting.  This  is  surely 
nothing  more  than  jnst^  it  is  a  sufficient  eyil  that  » 
ma»,  without  a»y  faiidt  of  bis  own,  should  be  liable 
to  the  inconvenience  of  attending  as  a  witness, 
wiiliQUt  being  subjected  to  the  additional  iiunish^ 
ment  of  standii^  up  in  a  witness-box,  during  aA 
examination  of  as  maoy  hours,  as  it  may  please  the 
counsel  ta  inflict  upon  him. 

The  witness  is  not  sworn  upon  the  Bible ;  but  he 
holds  up  his  hand,  and  to  the  charge  of  the  presi- 
dent, "  Vous  jurez,  sans  haine,  et  sans  crainte,  de 
dire  la  verity,  toute  la  y^rite,  et  rien  que  la  v6rite," 
he  answers, "  Je  le  jure." 

No  evidence  was  taken  down,  and  the  summing 
up  of  the  judge,  was  only  a  recapitulation  of  the 
proofe  against  the  prisoner. 

The  jury  always  retire  to  deliberate,  and  brings 
in  their  verdict,  in  writing. 

The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
five  years'  imprisonment. 

29th.     Assizes  again. — A  very  interesting  trial 
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of  a  man  far  shooting  at  another,  with  an  intent  to 
kill  him.  Before  the  commencement  of  a  trial,  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  are  called  over,  and  they 
are  then  sent  out  of  court,  that  one  may  not  hear 
the  evidence  of  the  other.  The  President^  opened 
the  case  to  the  jury.  The  jMroof  was  defective ;  at 
least,  it  was  a  very  nice  case,  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  man;  and  yet,  one  of  the  questions  of  the 
Pro^nreur  Gemr§d  to  the  pri^ner,  in  a  cross-e3:a- 
mination,  in  aid  of  the  proof  against  him  was, 
*'  are  you  possessed  of  a  gun?" ! ! !  No  evidence 
was  taken  down.  When  the  evidence  closed,  ^e 
Proeureur  General  spoke  in  support  of  the  prosecu- 
tion; the  prisoner's  counsel  than  spoke  in  his  de- 
fence ;  and  lastly  the  President  gummed  up,  remark- 
ing, in  tbijs  instance,  upon  what  had  been  advanced 
on  both  sides,  but  still  it  was  the  speech  of  an 
advocate  against  the  prisoner,  in  which  character 
the  French  judge  seems  to  consider  bimsdif.  In  the 
course  of  this  trial,  the  President  examiQed  the 
witnesses /<?r  the  prosecuium^  as  to  the  character  of 
the  prisoner,  in  this  sort  of  way. 

Do  you  know  apy  thing  of  the  prisoner's  cha- 
racter? 

Have  you  ever  heard  any  thing  against  him? 

Po  you  think  it  likdy  from  what  you  know  of 
him,  that  he  would  commit  the  crime  with  which 
he  ist barged? 

5F2 
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In  another  trial,  the  judge,  in  his  opening  of  the 
case,  to  influence  the  jury  against  the  prisoner, 
commenced  his  speech  by  telling  them,  that  the 
same  culprit  had  very  lately  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  had  been  acquitted  by  the  jury  on  the  score  of 
his  youth,  as  he  was  only  one  day  beyond  the  age, 
which  made  him  liable  to  legal  penalty ;  and  that, 
in  addition  to  this  lenity,  the  jury  had  made  a  sub- 
scription for  him,  in  order  thait  he  might  have 
something  with  which  to  begin  the  world  again. 
This  was  the  opening  statement  of  the  judge,  un- 
supported by  a  tittle  of  evidence. 

So  much  for  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the 
French,  of  the  very  first  principles  of  which  they 
seem  to  be  utterly  ignorant. 

The  golden  maxim  of  tha  English  law  which 
presumes  that  every  man  is  innocent,  till  it  has 
been  proved  that  he  is  guilty;  and  which  shields  the 
accused  from  the  obligation  of  replying  to  any  ques- 
tions, lest  he  should  criminate  himself,  has  no  in- 
fluence in  their  criminal  procedure.  The  prisoner, 
though  not  absolutely  stretched  upon  the  rack,  is 
subjected  to  the  terrible  screw  of  cross-examination, 
and  a  most  powerful  engine  it  is  for  extracting  the 
truth.  But,  it  may  sometimes  confound  the  inno- 
cent, as  well  as  convict  the  guilty.  If  indeed  a 
prisoner,  be  really  innocent,  and  if  he  have  cool- 
ness and  good  sense  enough  to  adhere  strictly  to 
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the  truth ;  why,  he  may  have  nothing  to  fear-  from 
the  legal  inquisition  of  the  French,  which  is  cer- 
tainly well  adapted  for  unravelling  the  intricacies 
of^  a  complicated  case;  but,  as  it  is  surely  better 
that  many  guilty  should  escape,  rather  than  one 
innocent  man  should  suffer,  the  spirit  of  the 
English  system  is  infinitely  preferable,  in  spite  of 
the  facilities,  which  it  affords  to  the  clever  rascal 
of  escaping  from  justice. 

Jarmarj/  1st,  1819.  The  weather  for  the  last 
ten  days  has  been  bitterly  cold;  the  thermometer 
has  been  below  the  freezing,  point,  with  snow,  and 
sleet,  and  fog.  This  k  a  day  of  great  bustle  in 
France.  All  the  equipages  in  Toulouse  are  rat- 
tling about  in  leaving  cards  of  congratulation,  for  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  politeness  amongst  acquaint- 
ance not  to  exchange  visits  on  this  day.  New 
year's  gifts  seem  more  in  vogue  in  France  than  in 
England. 

16th.  The  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  pro- 
duced by  the  late  reports  of  changes  in  the  ibi- 
nistry,  seems  at  last  to  be  tranquillized,  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  Cazes  and  his  friends.  The 
heat  and  irritation  produced  here,  by  the  rumour  of 
the  appointment  of  an  ultra-royalist  ministry,  which 
was  believed  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  was  ex- 
cessive. The  ultra-royalist  party  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  next  courier  with  the  most  intense 
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aiixiety,  and  if  it  had  brought  a  confirmation  of 
their  hopes,  there  is  no  saying  what  outrages  and' 
excesses  might  not  have  been  committed.  The 
ultra-royalist  party  in  the  souiii  of  France,  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  spirit,  which  massacred  the  pfo- 
testants  at  Nismes ;  the  green  cockade  is  its  en-^ 
sign ;  for  this  party  is  more  royalist  than  the  king 
himself ;  who  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  apostate 
from  the  old  principles  of  the  ancient  r^me,  and 
they  say,  as  the  friends  of  our  second  Charles  said, 
that  Louis  has  interpreted  tlie  oubH  and  pardon  of 
his  brotiier's  dying  injunctions,  into  an  act  of  am*' 
nesty  to  his  enemies,  and  an  act  of  oblivion  of  his 
friends.  On  the  other  hand  the  anxiety  of  tiiose 
who  have  benefited  by  the  Revolution,  ttiat  is,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  was  equally  evident ;  for 
they  are  taught  to  regard  the  appointment  of  an 
ultra-royalist  ministry,  as  synonymous,  with  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  tythe  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
feudal  rights  of  the  seigneur,  and  a  resumption  of 
all  the  property  which  has  been  purchased  under 
edicts  of  confiscation. 

This  last  is  the  tenderest  point  of  all ;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  hard  case,  that  a  man  who  was  obliged 
either  to  fly  his  country,  or  lose  his  head,  should 
perhaps  upon  his  return  find  his  estate  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  his  own  servants,  who  purchased 
it  for  almost  nothing  during  the  troubles  of  the  Re- 
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volution..  But  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  one  of 
those  instances  of  injustice,  which  by  being  com- 
mitted and  defended  by  numbers,  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  punishmait,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
"  indict  a  whol^  nation."  The  sentence  of  fiat 
jmtitiai  would  be  kccompanied  with  a  popular  con- 
TulsHon  equivalent  to  the  rtuit  caslum  of  the  original 
axiom,  whidi  however  true  in  moi*aIs,  will  not 
always  hold  good  in  politics,  of  which  expediency 
is  the  baftiS)  and  in  which,  I  believe,  we  must  be 
contented  with  what  is  practicable,  when  we  can-* 
not  attain  irhat  is  desirable. 

18th,  Lc  PrefeVs  ball.  The  Prefect  who  is  con* 
sidered,  like  our  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  tiie  sovereign,  in  the  department  over 
which  he  presides,  keeps  up  sL  certain  state,  and 
amongst  other  entertaimnients  gives  a  ball  every 
Monday.  The  ball  was  bat  a  shabby  bukkiess ;— * 
three  iiddkrs,  and  no  supper.  Cotillions  knd  qua- 
drStea  aire  so  soon  over,  and  the  ladies  are  pledged 
so  mBtty  deep,  that  every  French  beau  is  armed  with 
&is  pencil  and  tablets  to  record  his  engagements^ 
#Mch  he  claims  by  presetttitig  his  ptotiier  wi&  a 
kHiqMl  €ff  flo\^€rs.  There  is  a  very  striking  coioi- 
tarast,  between  the  fad^on  of  the  English  and  French 
ladies'  cbress^,  in  dtsporaig  the  drapery  of  the  neck^ 
and  tbe^  advantage  id  for  once  sro'  much  on  the  shfe 
of  the  latter,  in  deeonttn  and  pf  opriety,  tiiatt  I  aW 
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surprised  our  countrywomen  are  not  shamed  into  an 
imitation  of  it. 

2lst.  Solemn  service  at  the  cathedral  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Louis  XVI. — The  Prefect  and 
the  municipality,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university,  attended  this,  mourning 
ceremonial  in  grand  costume.  The  church  was 
hung  with  black,  and  the  funeral  anthem  was 
beautiful. 

The  king's  will  was  read  from  the  pulpit ;:  but, 
as  far.  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  tone  and  sen- 
timent of  a  public  assembly,  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  impression  produced  upon  the  multitude 
was  such  as  the  authors  of  the  ceremony  must  have 
contemplated.  It  mi^t  have  been  different  at  the 
first  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  his  murder ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
limited  the  mourning  to  one  single  occasion,  for 
such  feelings  must  in  their  nature  be  transient,  and 
in  time  pass  away  altogether.  What  for  instance, 
can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  the  pretended  mourn- 
ful observance  of  the  30th  of  January  in  England? 
By  the  way  it  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence,  that 
January  was  the  month,  fatal  alike  to  Louis  and 
Charles,  as  May  was  the  common  month  of  the 
restoration  of  their  successors ; — It  will  be  for  the 
Comte  d'Artois  to  take  care  that  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  families  does  not  continue  further. 
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.  2^d.  In  the  evening  to  the  theatre.  The  play 
was  Edotiard  en  Ecosse  founded  on  the  adventures 
(rf  tlie  Pretender  in  England/ the  work  of  M.  Du- 
val, who  cis  fodd  of  dramatising  English  story.  The 
part  of  Charles  Edward  was  admirably  played^by 
Reaucbamp.  His  face  and  appearance,  when  he 
first  comes  in,  pale  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  pre- 
sented a  striking  resemblance  of  Napoleon.  The 
political  allusions,  with  which  the  play  abounds, 
were  eagerly  seized  throughout,  and  as  it  seemed, 
applied  to  Napoleon.  "  Je  n'ai  fait  que  des  in- 
grats"  was  long  and  loudly,  applauded.  In  the  last 
act  of  the  play,  the  air  of  "  God  save  the 
ILing"  was  incidentally  introduced,  which  aflforded 
the  aujdience .  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  their 
feding  towards  England,  which  they  did  not 
neglect,  and  an  universal  hiss  broke  out.  A 
paiitomime  followed,  but  a  very  faint  imitation 
of  the  inimitable  ei^rtainment  which  is  called  by 
that  name  in.  England.  The  first  dancer  is  Harle- 
quin, .  without  his  wand  or  his .  tricks ;  the  first 
female^  dancer  is  Cokimbine;  and  the  unfortimate 
Pantaloon,  in  addition  to  his  own  part,  is  Clown 
also;  so  that  besides  the  kicks  on  the  breeches 
which  he  receives  in  quality  o{  tbe  first  charac- 
ter, he  has  dso  to  endure  the  slaps  of  the  face, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  second.  His  mock 
dance  was  excellent ; .  and  his  animated ,  sack,  for 
he  jumps  into  a  sack,  and  displays  wonderful  loco* 
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motive  powers  therein,  was  worthy  of  Grimaldi 
himself. 

February  Ist.  It  iff  a  subject  of  great  com- 
plaint,  that  the  time  of  the  carhiTal  should  have 
been  selected  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  lately 
made  their  aj^earance  at  Toulouse,  for  the  period 
of  their  visit,  as  their  arrival  and  preaching  have 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  usual  festivities  of  this  sea* 
son  of  the  year.  There  seems  to  be  a  mystery  in 
the  appointment  and  institution  of  these  peripatetic 
preachers,  who  traverse  France  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  as  if  tfiere  were  no  local  clergy  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  their  flocks. 
They  preach  twice  a  day,  at  tha  principal  churches 
in  the  town,  and  in  order  that  this  may  not  inter* 
fere  with  the  labouring  pursuits  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  morning  hour  is  as  early  as  five,  and  the  even- 
ing as  late  as  six  o'clock.  There  seems  to  be  a 
great  craving  after  religion^  at  present,  as  if  there 
were  a  re-action  after  the  long  reign  of  infidelity 
during  the  Revolution.  The  churches  are  filled, 
long  before  the  service  begins,  and  the  receipts  at 
three  sous  a  chair  will  amount  to  a  considerable 
sum,  if  the  zeal  of  the  congregations  should  continue^ 

The  missionaries  are  represented  in  the  most 
opposite  colours,  by  the  two  parties  of  the  state; 
if  you  listen  to  the  royalists,  they  work  nothing 
but  good,  and  only  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  op- 
posite party,  because  it  is  feared,  that  they  will 
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restore  the  tone  of  the  public  mind,  and  bring 
back  tiie  people  to  ''  fear  God  and  hotioor  tiie 
king ;"  while  the  liberal  party,  represent  Hhem 
as  the  preachers  of  fanaticism,  and  the  promote 
ers  of  domestic  dissension.  For  mysdf  - 1  must 
say,  that  I.  have  attended  the  missionary,  who 
prea^ches  at  the  cathedral,  and  have  heard  the  best 
and  purest  precepts  of  Christianity,  enforced  by 
very  extraordmary  eloquafiee ;  but,  a  friend  has 
told  me,  that  he  heard  at  one  of  the  minor  churches, 
a  sermon  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  In 
which,  the  missionary  preacher  related  the  foUow*- 
ing  story,  in  coi^rmation  <tf  his  doctrine.  ''  There 
was  a  woman,"  said  he,  '^  who  being  in  wai^  of  a 
decent  srttire  to  go  to  communion,  went  to  a  Jew  to 
hire  a  dress ;  and  the  Jew  would  only  consent  to  let 
it,  upon  condition  that  she  would  bring  him  iiack 
a  piece  of  the  consecrated  wafer.  After  much  dif* 
ficulty,  the  ten»s  were  agreed  upon.  The  Jew,  as 
soon  bM  he  had  got  possession  of  the  wafioir,  stamped 
it  under  his  feet,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
perceived  drops  of  blood  to  issue  from  it.  As^ 
tonished  at  tiiis,  he  put  it  into  a  saucq^ui  and 
boiled  it  upon  the  fire,  when  the  surface  of  the  water 
became  covered  with  fat.  This  second  miracle  so 
WToi^t  upon  him,  that  he  was  convinced  and  con- 
verted, and  forthwith  beeame  a  Christian."  If 
such  is  the  mode  of  expounding  the  myst^ies  of 
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Christianity,  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  enlightened  part  of  the  nation  con- 
demn missions,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  nussionaries. 

5th.  In: the  evening  to*  the  theatre.  M.  Huet 
from  the  Opera  Comique  of  Paris,  drew  a  fiill  house. 
He  played  .Adolphe,  and  Jean  de  Paris,  in  the  ori- 
ginals, from  which  Matrimony  y  and  John  of  Paris, 
have  been  translated ;  but,  I  thought  him  very  tame 
and  insipid  after  the  delightfully  spirited  perform- 
ance of  EUiston  in  the  same  parts ;  who  is  so  happy 
in  the  combination  of  heart  and  feeling,  with  vi- 
vacity and  whim ;  and  inimitable,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  dry  humour,  and  playful  raillery. 

10th.  The  French  seem  to  carry  politics  farther 
even  than  ourselves.  Who  ever  heard  in  England 
of  inquiring  the  politics  of  an  actor  ?  Yet  here, 
the  arrival  of  M.  Huet,  who  it  seems  is  recognized 
as  a  staunch  royalist,  has  been  sufficient  to  throw 
the  town  of  Nismes  into  a  state  of  agitation.  The 
royalist  party  made  a  point  of  attending  the  theatre 
to  support  their  champion,  in  the  same  party  spirit, 
which  had  been  shewn  by  the  opposite  faction, 
upon  a  late  visit  of  Talma,  whose  intimate  friendship 
with  the  ex-Emperor  is  well  known.  A  spark  is 
sufficient  to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  war,  between 
parties  composed  of  such  inflammable  materials, 
and  nothing  but  the  prudence  of  the  police  prevented 
an  explosion. 
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March  16th.  The  cotq)  d'etai,  of  creating  fifty 
new  peers,  has  at  last  quieted  the  apprehension  and 
anxiety,  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  sue-; 
cess  of  the  Marquis  Barthelemy's  motion  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  alter- 
ing the  law  of  elections,  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-four  Voices  against  the  ministry. 
This  new  creation  of  peers,  which  amounts  almost 
to  a  revolution  in  the  government,  ought  to  con- 
vince all  parties  of.  the  king's  sincerity  and  good 
faith,  and  of  his  determination  to  oppose  .by  anyr 
means  the  over-heated  zeal  ;of .  his  own  adherents. 
Hie  friends  of  M.  Barthelemy  affect  to  consider 
the  public  alarm  as  unfounded  and  umreasonable, 
since  his  motion  was  confined  to  a  mere  considera- 
tion of  the  propriety: of  making. an  alteration  in. the 
law.  But,  it  is  surely  not  surprising  that  a  people, 
jtist  entering  upon  the  enjoyment  of  political  privi- 
leges, should  be  tremblingly  alive  to  any  attempt  to 
taniper  with  a  law  which  they  are  taught  to  con- 
sider as  the  great  security  of  their  rights.  How 
for  example  would  the  king  feel,  if  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  to  succeed  in  a  motion, 
for.  considering  the  propriety  of  making  some  alter- 
ation in  the  settlement  of  the  crown  ?  There  are 
certain  fundamental  points,  in  all  constitutions, 
which  ou^t  not,  and  cwinot  be  made  the  subjects 
of  debate,  without  disturbing  the  stability  of  the 
whole  edifice ... 
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It  is  oiily  necessai^  to  consider  what  the  French 
have  gained  hy  the  Revdhition,  to  sympathize  witin 
their  apprdieosions  at  any  thing,  tiial  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  dis^x>s]tion  to  return  to  ihe^  jninciples  of  the 
ancient  govermnent 

Liberty  and  equality  was  a  cry  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  effect  in  France,  and  however 
it  nught  halve  been  afterwards  abused,  its  original 
iffq[)ort  meant  a  liberation  from  the  intolerable 
grievances  of  feudal  oppression,  and  an  abolition  of 
the  injurious  privileges  of  the  nobles ;  whd  not  only 
possessed  an  exclusive  claim  to  f II  the  honours  ttnd 
emoluments  of  the  army  and  Ae  church,  but  w^e 
ateo  exenqpt  from  taxaticm ;  and,  even  in  the  article 
of  jastice,  were  }daoed  above  the  level  of  their  in- 
feriors ;  for,  tiiiere  was  one  tribunal  and  one  mea- 
sure of  justice  for  the  high,  and  another  for  the  low. 

The  direct  power  of  the  monarch  was  the  least 
evil  of  which  the  French  had  to  complain,  and  the 
rule  of  a  single  despot  in  the  person  of  Napoleon, 
must  have  seemed  light  to  those,  who  remembered 
all  the  grievances  of  the  ancien  rigime  ; — namely, 
the  partial  and  oppressive  imposts  of  the  tmlle  and 
the  coroie  ;  and  the  capitaineries^  by  which  a  sort  of 
free-warren  was  conferred  over  the  lands  of  others, 
taking  away  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  themselves, 
and  vesting  the  game  of  a  whole  district,  with  the 
power  of  preserving  deer  and  wild  boars,  in  any 
single  Nimrod  whom  the  king  might  appoint. 
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Last,  and  worst  of  all,  wero  tbe  feudal  claimg, 
and  opfMre^sive  expedients,  (for  m  aecomit  of  which 
•ee  Arthur  Yoang),  by  wbi«h  the  aeignouir  might 
extort  money  from  his  vassals.  Bat  these  and  ail  the 
other  sufferings  of  the  people  seem  to  be  forgotten; 
and  nottai^  is  now  remembered  q£  the  French  Re- 
volution, but  the  crimes  and  excesses  by  which  the 
cause  of  liberty  was  disgraced.  . 
i  ThQ  Fr^Bich  Revolution  teaches  indeed  an  awful 
lesson.  But,  while  we.  learn  from  it  the  dangers 
0{  popular  i^cess,  and  the  impossibSity  of  effeptii^  a 
beneficial  J^orm,  l^y  tiie  agency  of  the  mob,  we  shall 
derive  biri^.little profit  ffom  it,, if  it  do  not  also  teach 
us,  the  necessity  of  a^commodaUng  the  institutiws 
of  govermnent,  to  the  progreiss  of  iafc>rmati<Hi,  so  that 
they  may  be^  always  kept  m  vamon  wkh  public  opi- 
nion. 

If  such  had  be^  the  conduct  of  the  Ft'eneh  go- 
vemmmt,  we  s^oidd  never  have  teaird  oS  tbe 
French  Revolution.  The  rufers  who  refuse  to  make 
those  alterations  which  the  progress  of  (lie!  age 
demands,  seem  to  act  as  impfudc^ly,  as  the  debtor 
wJbo  neglects  to  pay  the  interest  of  bis  debt.  It  is 
true  he  may  delay  paying  any  thing  for  a  certain 
time,  but  in  the  mean  tiiiae  the  arrears  go  cn^  accu- 
midating  at  compound  interest,  wd  when  the  day 
of  reckoning  does  come^  as  come  it  must,  sooner 
or  lajler,  ijt  coiaos.  ^ith  a  v^figeai^ce,  wad  brings  ruin 
ajong  with  it.     Those  who  have  the  direction  of 
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the  machine  of  government,  would  do  well  to  watch 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  by  a  regular  payment 
of  the  claims  of  society,  maintain  a  constant  good 
understanding  between  debtor  and  creditor,  for 
this  is  the  sort  of  relation  in  which  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  seem  to  stand  towards  each 
other. 

March  25th.  The  Annunciation.  Attended  the 
ceremony  of  professing  a  novice,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Benedictine  Convent.  Hie  victim  was  a  young 
and  pretty  girl ;  who  had  been  on  the  point  of 
marriage,  for  which  the  preparati&ns  had  1)een  made, 
and  the  day  fixed ;  when  the  destined  bride,  sud- 
denly changed  her  mind,  without  any  assignable 
reason,  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  her  friends, 
resolved  to  renounce  the  world,  and,  according  to 
the  French  phrase,  epouser  le  bon  Dieu.  She  was 
arrayed  in  a  superb  dress  of  satin,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  lace,  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  her 
head. 

The  service  was  long  and  tedious.  After  re- 
ceiving the  communion,  and  hearing  a  sermon  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  her,  which  was  dull  and 
unfeeling  beyond  belief;  the  ceremony  began. 
She  was  asked,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, whether  it  was  from  her  own  sincere  and  un- 
biassed  incUnation,  that  she  sought  the  seclusion  of 
a  convent ;  and  having  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  cierge  and  crudjix  were  delivered  to  her.     She 
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WIS  thcfn  led  out  of  the  chApel  by  ber  two  bride- 
mafids,  and  n^-appeated  within  the'  grate  of  tiie 
eonvent.  Hisire  her  hair  was  cut  olf,  atid  quitting 
her  worldSy  dresi)  ftnA  worldly  bmamen'ts,  she  was 
invested  witii  the  coa;rse  uniform  of  the  ordet,  to 
which  she  Was  to  belong.  The  notrice  then  gate 
the  kiss  of  peace  all  round  to  the  sisters  of  thfe 
eonvent,  jdid  the  ceremony  conchided.  At  the 
eitpitation  off  a  year»  isihe  repeats  her  vows  and 
tiikes  the  hhelt  teil ;  it  is  then,  that  the  convent 
becomes  hcjr  tomb;  and,  being  considered  as  dead 
to  th^  #dil,  iAfe  is  wrapped  in  a  black  shrothd, 
alid  the  fttnera!  i^^rvice  is  performed  6ver  hef.  The 
fatiier  of  t9ie  novice  attended  the;  ceremony,  and 
seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  witli  affliction.  It  Was 
a  meYanchdiy  fijtiene,  bcft  less  affecting  than  fot^- 
merly,  when  the  ptofession  Of  vows  was  4n  irre- 
vocable sentence  of  perpttuiil  seclusion.  At  pre- 
sent, the  lawis  have  enatited^  fliat  no  vows  ishall  be 
binjfic^  for  more  than  a  ye%r;  so  that  if  a  nutf, 
aviuBng  herself  of  the  ptivflege  of  her  sel,  should 
tbiiA:  fit  to  change  her  mind,  she  may  hiete  her 
citge-^or  opened,  aM  return  to  the  World. 

37th.  Thetetlrks  an '  intention  of  whiding  up 
of  the  mission  to  Toulouse  by  a  gratod  ceremony, 
atid  proce^siolT;  in  Which  the  missionaries  were  to 
httve  Walked  biarefbot,  and  i  cross  wad  to  have 
beeti  planted  ttr  6ti^'of  ^e  s(fM^  of  t&b  town; 
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but  it  has  been  prevented  by  the  interference  of  the 
police,  and  postponed*  sine  die.  It  ^  i»  difficult  to 
form:  a  judgment'  of  the.  g^Gieral  effect  of  these 
missions,  from  t|ie  opposite  represfentatioiBui  of  their 
friends  and  enemies.  The  only /ae(  that,  h^  come 
under  my  ownknowledge,  spei^  in  their  favour*  As 
we  were  sitting  at  dinner  on^  day,,  the  host  of  my 
pension  was  caHed  Out  to' speak  to  ^t young  woman, 
who  desired  particularly  to  see  him  alone.  Upon 
his  return,  he  red^ounted  the;  interview  to  us^ 
It  seems,  that  th^  woman  had  brouj^bt  to  his 
Fecollection,  that  she  had  ,  form^ly  -J^ei  in  bis 
service,  and  the  obj|ect  of  her .  visit  was^  to  con- 
fess to  him  sundry  petty  acts  of  theft,  and  to  make 
him  restitution  of  their  amount.  This,  she  said,  she 
was  led  to  do,  from  the  representations  of  one  of 
the  missionaries,  i&  whom  she  had  confessed,  and 
who  had  convinci^d  her,  that  repentance  and  abso- 
lution were  of  no  avail,  unless  founded  upon  sincere 
resolutions  of  amendment,  and  that  the  best  pledge 
of  future  good  conduct  wotdd  be,  the  atonement 
and  reparation  of  past  sins,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done.  My  kind-hearted  host  forgave  his  contrite 
domestic,  and  she  salved  her  conscience,  without^ 
any  pecuniary  sacrifice. 

Finished  a  course  of  Racine.  The  delineation 
of  female  characters  seems  to  be  his  forte.  Ph^dre, 
Hermione^  Agrippine,   and  Clytemnestre^  are  I 
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think  master-pieces  in  tiieir  way. ..  All  the  faults  qf 
Racine  must  be  attributed  to  the  taste  of  his  age 
and  nation;  and  considering  the  tight  stayi^  in 
which  the  tragic  muse  is  confined  upon  the  French 
stage,  Racine  has  done  wonders.  His  heroes  to  be 
sure^  whether  takep  from  Greek  or  Roman  story, 
are  all  Fren9h^le^.  This  is  the  common  fault  of 
all  the  French  tragic  writers ;  and  it  is  elsquisitely 
ridiculed  by  ^rimm«  .  "  Le  c^l^bre  Hogarth, 
connupar  le  g^e  et  I'esprit  de  ses  compositions, 
a  6crit  un  ceuvrage^  sip*  le  beau,  rempli  d'id^  es^ 
traordinaiip.  0^  y  voit  entre  autres  une  estampe 
o{l  un  maitre^e  danse  Francais  est  vis-^-yis  la  belle 
statue  Antinoiis ;  il  s'occupe  k  lui  relever  la  tSte,  ^ 
luiefiacer  les  6paules,  ^lui  placer  les  brasetlesjambes, 
k  la  transformer,  en  un  mot,  en  petit  maitre  616gant 
et  agr6able :  cette  satire  est  aussi  fine  qu'originale. 
Je  doute  cependant  que  notre  c^l^bre  Marcel  eiit 
touch6  k  la  contenance  d' Antinoiis;  mais  mettez  k 
la  placed' Antinoiis  la  statue  de  Melpomene  I'Ath^ni- 
eime,  etnommez  lesmattres  de  danse  ComeilleetRa- 
eine,etlesymbolenes'6cartera  pastrop  de  la  v^rit^.** 
His  heroines  are  less  national,  the  reason  of 
which  perhaps  may  be,  that  there  is  less  natiamd 
distinction  amongst  women,  who  have,  as  Pope 
h^s  said,  *'  no  characters  at  all ;"  a  remark,  which, 
though  Pope  meant  it  for  satire,  need  not  I  think 
ofiend  the  sex ;  on  ^  contrary,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
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highest  merit  in  a  woman,  tiiat  she  is  without  ihose 
strongly  marked  peculiaritici^,  which  constitute 
what  is  called  character  mniati; — ^for  id  her,  to  be 
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prominent  is,  to  he  olfensive ; — and  her  most  en- 
gaging qualities  are  of  that  undbtrustve  kind,  whfch 
belong  rather  to  the  S6t  Ihan  td  ti^e  individual. 

Racine's  women  are  the  women  6f  high  Kfei  We 
must  not  look  for  the  chartning  c^siistts  of  natural 
feeling,  which  Shakspeare  has  ghren,  in  Juliet, 
Imogen,  Cordelia,  atid  the  divme  Desdemona. 
Such  characters  as  these  the  French  poet  had  not 
the  head  to  conceive ;  nor  if  he  hiK^  would  a 
French  audience  have  the  heart  to  feel  their  beauty ; 
but  Racine  has  given  most  powerful  and  affecting 
delineations  of  the  frailties  and  passions  of  the  fac- 
titious beings,  amongst  whom  his  scene  is  laid.  It 
is  to  the  distresses  of  such  beings  that  the  sympathy 
of  a  French  audience  seems  confined.  It  would 
appear,  as  if  there  were  only  a  royal  road  to  their 
hearts,  for  the  idea  of  a  tragidk  bourgeoise  is  to 
them  ridiculous ;  and  not  satisfied  with  confining 
tragedy  to  the  great,  they  have  also  prescribed 
such  rigorous  rules  of  Mensiance,  that  all  the 
mighty  play  of  'the  passions^  which  form  the  ele- 
ments of  tragedy,  are  limited  in  their  expression 
by  the  arbitrary  laws  of  poetic  diction,  and  the 
strict  modes  of  politeness,  as  they  happened  to 
exist,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV» 


GFiipm  in  Ivs  correspoiidencf  ^  has  pointed  oiiH^ 
witl^  great  ^dijM^nmina^ioa  the  drfects  of  French 
tragedy ;  but  a  few  npntences  of  Roussieaa^compre- 
Jbend  ^Ipioft  ii#»  that  has  bectn  said^y  lA  the  wqrld 
ionthe  siAject. 

*'  Cooimun^ment  tout  ^ii^  jHOse  en  berax  dia^ 
logues,  bien  agene^»  bien  ronftans^  oiil'onyoit 
d'abord  que  le  premier  sqinde  chaque  interlocutMri 
est  toujoiirs  celiu  de  britl^.  Presque  tout  V^nonee 
en  mas;imes  g^rales.  .Qudk^ues  sfpth  qu'ilj» 
puissent  Mre,  .ils  ^songent  toujpurs  plus  au  pi^hc, 
qu'^  «ux-m|[mes. 

Il*y -a  encore  uqo  i^ertaine  digni^  ma2|i^r6e  dans 
le  gestiB  et  4ans  le  propos,  q4  w  permet  jamais  k 
la  passion^  de  parler  exactement  son  l^ngage,  x{i 
k  I'a.ateur  de  ^ev^tir  son  p^#onnage  et  de  se  ttwsr 
port^  au  lieu  de  la  sc^e. 

\y^e  English  contend,  that  JShakspeare  is  the  f^ 
verse  of  all  this}  that  his  f^ays,  instead  of  being 
mere  descriptions^  are  v^itable  expression  of  the 
passions;  tba^  bis  cbaract^  do  not  talk  like  poefa|| 
but  like  men ;  that  he  has  the  faculty  which  Rous^ 
sew  says  the  Fri^sncb  poets  cwant,  iuid  that  he  does, 
to  use  Schlegel's  illustrati^,  jicvnething  after  the 
QfiiMmer  of  ,a  ?eiy;riloqivst  j^imspo^rt  bJM^  imagination 
qut'of  himself,  and  suecessively. animate  each  parr 
ticular  character  of  his  scene;  that  his  characters 
speak  in  .tl][e  very  langujo^e  iff;  .which  the  living,  ^o- 
totypes  lOf.  <fae,  iceqe  nfig^  Jb^  /ei^PPM  *^  fe*ff* 
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il^oken;  so'  tfiat  in  faet  it  appears,  as  if  he  had 
i^ood  by  to  eye<>w]tiiess  of  all  that -be  describes, 
and  taten  down  in  writing,  all  that  paisbed  betwera 
the'  parties ;  that,  instead  of  ihe  cold  generalities 
which  are  bandied  about  by  the  '^  intellectual  gla- 
diators" of  the  Frenft  stage,  there  is  an«  indivi- 
duality in  £bakspeare's  characters  that  gives  '  a 
fotce  and  freshness,  which  nothing  else  can  stipply; 
and  that  it  is  this,  whicl^  gives  to  his  scenes  almost 
the  strengtib  of  reality,  and  makes  us  r^ard  his  cha- 
racters rather  as  real  personages,  than  as  the  fictions 
of  his  imagination.  >* 

It  is  thus  that  we  praise  Shakspeare,  and  for 
the  most  part  justly,  though  perhaps  we  may  over 
dp  it  a  little.  If  the  French  have  too  much  bien- 
setoce,  Shakspeare  had  too  little,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Johnson  was  not  right,  when  he 
boldly  said,  that  no  one  of  his  plays,  if  now  pro- 
duced as  the  work  of  a  living  author,  would  be 
heard  to  a  conclusion ;  but,  his  faults  are  as  ''  dew- 
drops  on  the  lion's  mane,"  and  may  be  easily 
shaken  off. 

Again; — when  We  challenge  for  him  so  peremp- 
torily and  exclusively  the  claim  of  the  poet  of  na- 
ture;— is  he  always  natural?    Does  he  never  make 

his  characters  speak  rather  like  poets,  than  like 
men  ? 

The  language  of  highly-excited  passion  will  of- 
ten rise  into  poetry,  and  I  will  not  question  the 
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J)ropriety  of  the  figaratiye  imagery  in  which  he 
delights  i.0  clothe  the  effusions  of  grief  and  despair. 
But,  to  give  one  insjtanq^  out  of  many,  let  us  turn 
to  the  daggw  scei^  pf  Macbeth.  The  air  drawti 
dagger  is  a  grand  conception,  and  the  execution 
is  a  mighty  proof  of  the  genius  of  Shakspeare, 
The  scene  is  awfully  sublime, — yet,  verging  as  it 
does  on  the  border  of  extravagfince,  in  any  other 
bapds  it  would  probably  ^^ve  been  ridieuious ;  but, 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  description  of  night,  which 
follows?  As  a  poef  s  desciiption  of  night,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  scene,  it  is 
excellent,  and  in  a  descriptive  poem  it  would  be 
fftrictly  in  place;  but,  what  is  the  condition  of 
Mafcbetfi's  mind? 

Is  it  natural  that  his  imagination  ishould  he  at 
leisure  to  furnish  the  terrible  accompaniments  of  a 
murderer's  night,  whiqh  are  there  enumef ated  with 
a  somewhat  laboured  detail?  To  shew  how  a 
Frenchman's  ridnd  is  impressed  by  Shakspeare,  let 
thie  record  the  sentiments  of  my  friend  Kfons.  B.  C, 
to  whom  I  gave  this  scene  to  read  aloud,  as  a 
sample  of  Shakspeare's  best  manner.  He  read  the 
dagger  speedi  with  great  admiration^  and  though 
a  little  shocke4  at  the  coarsepess  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  language,  while  s^e  is  Waiting  for  the  re- 
appearance of  her  husbftndy  be  went  on  very  wel} 
till  he  eame  tO;^ 
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'^  I  heard  die  Owl  scream  and  the  Cricket  cry."— - 

• 

The  orkk^t  was  too  much  for  his  risiible  nervei^; 
fuad  he  threw  down  the  book,  and  fairly  laughed 
out  He  considered  the  introduotiQU  pf  so  ignoble 
an  image,  as  a  hig^  nufdeajmeanor  against  the 
gorgeous  dignity  of  tragedy*  tf»  wy  nothing  pfthf 
absurdity  of  allowitug  !|U^dy  Maidic;^  to  hf^ve  lei- 
sure to  liiten  to  it.    What  would  he  have  saM  to 

» 

'^  not  a  mw9^  ^inrv[ig?'*  The  whole  scene  that 
follows,  which  I  have  always  thou^t  at  once  sio  na- 
tural an4  so  terrible,  he  considered  as  utterly,  out 
of  nature,  and  childishly  ridiculous. 

Figua^a^z-vous,  said  he,  an  ambitious  chieftaist, 
who  has  under  the  impulse  of  that  passion,  con- 
ceived and  perpetrated  the  murder  of  his  sovereign, 
yet,— in  the  very  moment  of  its  accomplishment, 
instead  of  bemg  engrossed  with  those  aspiring 
thoughts  and  anticipations  natural  to  his  situation, 
be  has  no  better  employment  than  to  entertain  his 
wife,  with  the  conversation  and  cries  of  the  drunken 
domestics,  who  had  been  disturbed  from  their  sleep 
by  his  proceeding^. 

**  One  cried  God  bfess  us,  and  Amen  the  other," 

was  to  his  ears  the  very  acm^  of  the  ridiculous. 

Such  was  the  impression  made  upon  a  very  intel- 
ligent Frenchman,  who  understood  English  very 
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well,  by  one  of  tbe  finest  scenes  in  Shakspeare. 
Racine  would  certaiidy  have  mani^ed  the  whole 
buainess  very  diffiBrently*  It  woidd  have  been  much 
Um  terrible,  but  much  more  polite  and  well-bred, 
and  Monsieur  and  Madame  Macbeth,  would  have 
rhymed  it  away  through  siNoae  scores  of  fine  v^ses^ 
Bacine  however  is  full  <tf  beauties,  and  though 
be  sinks  into  insignificant  when  compared  with 
Shakspeare,  may  p^haps  challenge  a  compari* 
son  with  any  other  English  tragie  writer,  except 
Otway. 

His  knowledge  of  human  nature  too  is  ciHisider- 
ahle,  though  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  Shat^peare, 
who  was  profoundly  intimate  with  the  heart  of  man, 
with  aU  its  passions  and  affections,  as*  it  exists  in 
dB  times  and  aU  countrieis,  md  who  painted  with 
4ie  nicest  discriminatiou  all  tempcars  and  disposi.- 
tiont;'— the  gay  and  tlie*  joyous;— 4he  generous 
and  the  gallant ; — ^the  seriout  and  the  sorrowful  ;-^ 
the  mMdy  and  the  mad;— the  drunken  and  the 
desperate.  The  knowledge  of  Racine  is  more 
lake  that  which  has  been  displayed  by  Pope,  and 
M&m  to  be  confined  to  faetitioa^  nature;  but  fins  is 
beautifully  and  faithfully  delineated.  His  distress 
ia  often  very  affecting,  and  when  the  heart  i&^nbt 
affected,  tiie  mind  may  always  find  amu^iemefit  and 
instrueilon  \jk  ffae  heanity  of  his  verses  and  U10  force 
of  his  reasoning. 

Thou^  we  genierally  begiii  by  prefems^  Vol- 
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taire*s  tragedies,  the  beauties  of  which  are  more 
showy,  Racine  will  in  the  end  establish  his  supei^^ 
ority.  Racine  seems  to  have  been  fitted  for  the  strict 
rules  of  the  French  drama,  and  he  writes  con 
amor 6.  Voltaire  wbo  understood  English,  had  a 
taste  for  something  i>etter.  Though  he  abuses 
3hakspeare,  he  was  not  above  stealing'  from  him 
very  copiously,  and  thfen,  as  Steevenii  wittily  re- 
marked, like  a  •  midnight  thief,  he  sets  fire  to  the 
house  he  has  robbed,  in  the  hope  «f  preventing  the 
detection  of  his  guilt. 

There  is  somethingin  Voltaire's  tragedies  which 
seems  to  show  that  his  genius  was- embarrassed  by 
the  cramp  and  confinement  of  the  French  literary 
laws,  of  which  indeed  he  himself  complaiiM. 

*^  Je  regrettais  cette  heureuse  liberty  que  vou« 
avez  d'6crire  vos  tragedies  en  vers  non  rim6s;'' 
though  he  maintains  elsewhere  that  rhyme  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  French  verse;  and  gives  by 
way  of  example,  and  proof,  a  very  fine  passage, 
which  by  being  stripped  of  these  appendages,  loses 
all  its  pretensions  to  poetry.  If  this  be  so,  what 
more  severe  coidd  be  urged  in  the  way  of  sarcasm 
against  French  poetry?  for  in  fact,  it  amounts  to 
this,  that  there  is  so  little  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
poetry  in  their  writers,  that  poetry  would  be  con- 
verted into  prose,  by  Person's  receipt,  of  remov- 
ing the  final  syllable  of  each  line. 

Voltaire  is  the  last  man  who  ought  to  have  dcr 
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predated  Shakspeare,  for,  if  his  Zaire  be  superior 
in  animation,  and  energy  to  his  other  tragedies,  the 
superiority  will  be  due  to  Shakspeare  from  whose 
fire  he  has  caught  a  few  sparks.  But  his  thefts  are  not 
always  turned  to  so  good  account.  He  sometimes 
meddles  with  materials  beyond  his  strength.  The 
bow  of  Ulysses  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  a  vul- 
gar thief.  The  Ghost  of  flamlet's  Father,  under 
Shakspeare's  management  is  awful,  and  sublime ;  but 
his  counterpart  in  Semiramis  is  almost  ridiculous. 

The  question  of  the  unities,  which  has  been 
so  differently  treated  in  the  theatres  of  the  two 
nations,  has  been  nearly  set  at  rest  by  Johnson  in 
his  admirable  preface  to  Shakspeare.  None  will 
deny  <he  necessity  of  unity  of  action,  and  the  unity 
of  time  cannot  obviously  admit  of  much  latitude 
of  interpretation,  without  violating  probability,  and 
destroying  the  closeness  of  imitation,  upon  which 
much  of  the  merit  of  a  dramatic  piece  depends. 
The  French  contend,  that  their  rigid  adherence  to 
the  uiiity  of  place^  rests  upon  the  same  ground  of 
closeness  of  imitation;  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
practice  is  founded  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of  illusion. 

For,  the  fact  is,  fhat  imitation  is  not  at  all  closer 
by  the  preservation  of  this  unity,  but  the  contrary. 
For  instance,  would  not  the  imagination  of  the 
spectator  be  more  easily  reconciled  to  occasional 
shifting  of  the  scene,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  than 
to  the  monstrous  absurdity  i)f  bringing  all  sorts  of 
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people^  on  i^  sorts  of  errands,  to  talk  of  love»  aii4 
treason,  in  the  same  public  hiUl«  The  only  effect 
of  this  practice  has  been^  to  change  tiie  drama^ 
from  a  representation  of  an  action,  into  a  string  of 
conversation.  The  differenee,  says  Gfimm,  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  sAage  is^  that,  in 
England,  '^  On  fait  ccwrir  le  spectateur  apres  Ics 
hhtemem  ;  in  France^  jce  sonf  les  ivenm^fis  qui 
courent  apjris  lea  spectateura/*  In  this,  as  in 
most  other  instances,  the  truth  ^yill  lie  Aomewhere 
between  these  two  extremes.  Change  of  scene 
may  surely  take  place  without  aiiy  violation  of  tba 
illusion^  if  there  be  no  objection  on  the  score  of 
jtime ; — and^  with  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Johnson^ 
it  is  rather  the  intervention  of  time,  than  the  change 
of  place,  tbatt  ought  to  separate  one  act  from 
another  ;  and  this^  however  sma)l,  ought  always  tQ 
make  a  pause  in  the  drama. 

If  there  could  ex^st  any  real  doubt  of  the  drdma^ 
tic  superiority  of  the  English  muse,  what  strong 
proof  might  be  adduced  from  the  practice  of  the 
Fren/eh  actors  themselves.  Why  is  it  that  Talma 
prefers  Hamlet  and  Manlius,  to  Orestes  and  Ninias, 
land  other  characters  of  the  same  kind,  which  are 
/Confessedly  the  chef  Hizfmres  of  the  French  theatre^ 
while  Hamlet  and  Manlius  are  poor  imitations  of 
our  own  Hamlet  and  Pierre  ?  Is  it  not  that  Talma 
has  studied  these  characters  in*  their  native  lan- 
guage, and  contrived  to  Impact  tp  the  coj^d  copy, 
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some  portioti  of  the  life  tisA  spirit  of  the  divine  ori- 
ginals? 

Slst.  Buncaly  the  woman  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der of  Fualdes,  was  brought  before  the  court  of 
assize,  to  hear  her  pardon  read.  When  this  was 
over,  she  was  exhibited  as  a  spectacle,  to  the  gentle^ 
folks  of  the  town,  French  and  English. 

She  conversed  on  the  subject  of  the  murder,  and 
persisted  in  maintaining  the  guilt  of  Tence,  and 
Bessi^re  Vejrsac,  who  were  lately  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  justice  by  a  host  of  perjuries. 

Packing  up ; — this  is  the  melancholy  part  of  a 
traveller's  life ; — ^to  arrive  and  hear  no  welcome,  to 
depart  and  hear  no  farewell ;— or  if  he  remain  sta- 
tionary for  a  time,  to  be  called  away,  just  as  he  is 
beginning  to  form  new  connexions.  « 

Farewell  visits ; — ^to  Dr.  Thomas,  from  whose  me- 
dical skin,  and  friendly  attentions,  my  health  has  de- 
rived the  greatest  benefit ; — and  to  Mr.  Kemble,  to 
whom  I  have  been  indebted,  for  many  pleas  tot  eVeffih 
ings  of  social  intercourse.  It  is  delightflil  to  see  tlie 
fkther  of  tiie  Englii^  stage,  enjoying  the  evening  df 
jife,  in  the  tranquillity  of  literary  leisure*; — a  man  to^ 
whose  public  ex<ntions,  we  have  all  been  ihdebttid 
for  the  highest  intellectual  gratification ;  who,  hf 
the  charm  of  his  art,  has  become  so  identified  in 
our'  imaginations  with  the  ideal  characters  of  Shak* 
speare,  that  tiiose  who  hftve  s^n  him  can  scarcely^ 
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think  of  Macbeth, — King  John,— Wolsey, — Hot- 
spur,— ^Brutus, — or  Coriolanus,  without  embodying 
them  in  the  form  and  features  of — John  I%ilip 
Kemble. 

April  1st.  Voyage  down  the  Garonne  to  Bour- 
deaux. — The  length  of  this  voyage  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  state  of  the  river.  During  floods  it 
may  be  done  in  two  days,  but  the  ordinary  time  re- 
quired, is  four.  There  is  little  in  the  scenery  of 
the  banks  to  demand  notice.  In  so  long  a  course, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  a  few  pic- 
turesque spots,  but  there  are  very  few.  It  is  but  a 
comfortless  voyage ;  there  is  no  regular  passage- 
boat,  and  the  only  vessels  are  small  flat-bottomed 
barges,  without  any  deck,  or  other  protection  from 
the  weather,  than  such  a  tent  as  you  may  be  able  to 
construct.  Again — if  the  water  be  low,  you  are 
constantly  liable  to  get  a-groimd,  and  it  can  never 
be  a  matter  of  certainty  where  you  may  halt  for  the 
night.  Still,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  it  is  well  enough. 
There  is  a  sort  of  mill  for  grinding  com,  in  use  on 
the  Garonne,  which  might  perhaps  be  introduced 
with  advantage  on  our  own  rivers.  It  is  a  simple 
wooden  structure,  containing  miller's  house  and  all, 
built  upon  a  soUd  flat-bottomed  boat,  which  is 
moored  on  the  stream  by  means  of  strong  iron 
chains.  The  streams  are  very.fapid,  and  the  Ga- 
ronne is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  floods,  yet. 


tbeie  mills-  stand  their;  ground ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  stream  in -the  river  ^without  one  between  Tou* 
louse  and  Boatideaux.     • 

l%cire  are  some: fine  points  of  view,  pafrticularly 
at  the  emboQchureiof  the  Lot,  where  you.  command 
a  prospect  of  the  town.aiid  chd^teau  of  AiguUlon; 
mod' again,  at  La  R^ole,  where  there  is  an  ancient 
Benedictine  cofivent,  of  late  turned  into  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prefet^  which,  wi^  the  surroonding 
scenery,  forms  a  beautiful  picture.  But  these  points 
are  of  rare  occurr^de.  It  was  not  till  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  day  that  we  arrived  within  sight  of  Bour- 
deaux.  The  character  of  the  scenery  improves  as 
7i6a>descend  th0  river <  and  the  approach  to  Bour^ 
deaux  is  magnificent.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  not 
equal  to  Lisbon ;  the  river,  which  is  rather  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  is  nearly  as  broad  again  as  the ;  Thames 
at  London;  it  takes  a  bend  at  this  point,  and  the 
town  anffthe  quays  form  a  splendid  crescent  on  the 
left  bank,  the  whole  circuit  of!  which  istaken  in  at 
one  coup  d'ceU,  while  the  opposite  bank  is  rich  with 
woods,  and  vineyards,  and  villas^  The  piers  of  a 
stone  bridge  are  finiidied,  and  the  superstructure 
will  soon  be  completed,  which  will  form  a  magni^ 
ficeht  featiiroin  the  prospect.  The  execution  of  this 
project,  the  possibility  of  which  was  long  contested, 
is  a  splendid  proof  of  the  genius  and  ability  of  the 
architect;  Suchis  the  approach  to  Bourdeaux.  The 
town  itsdf  n^iU  be  by  fiur  the  handsomest  town  in 
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France,  if  the  new  buildings  in  title  faubourg  of  Char- 
tron  are  carried  on  upon  the  scale  which  is  at  present 
designed.  The  Chapeau-Rouge  is  already,  as  far  it 
goes,  perhaps  the  finest  street  in  Eknrope.  Hef  e  is 
tiie  theatre,  the  facade  of  which  is  a  modd  of  archi- 
tectoral  beauty,  and  the  bottom  of  the  street  termi- 
nates in  the  exchange,  the  quay^  the  riv^,  and  the 
shipping.  Vessels  of  any  size  ean  come  19  ta 
Bourdeaux;  a  frigate  and  two  brigs  hare  been 
lately  built  for  F^dinand  of  Spain,  and  are  now 
fitting  out  for  the  grand  expedition  to  South  Aine^ 
rica.  ' 

10th.  Evetj  thing  at  Bourdeaux  is  on  a  grand 
scale ;  tiie  promenades  are  beautifiil^  and  the  puUic 
buildings  are  numerous  and  splendid*  The  cathe- 
dral, as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  handsomest 
Gothic  buildings  in  France,  was  the  work  of  the 
English,  during  the  time  they  occupied  this  country 
as  masters.  The  price  of  lodging  and  prdvisions  is 
something  dearer  here,  than  at  Toulouse.  The  or- 
dinary price  of  a  pension  at  Bourdeaux,  including 
board  and  lodging,  is  eight  francs  per  day. 

17th.  Attended  the  theatre — which  is  splendid. 
The  boxes  project  like  hanging  balconies,  in  a 
manner  that  I  have  seen  no  where  else,  which 
brings  out  the  company  as  it  were  in  alto  rdievo 
and  gives  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Talma  played 
^Nero,  in  the  Britamdcus  of  Racine.  The  part  is 
not  a  very  prominent  one,  but  he  made  the  most  of  iU 
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'  His.  stykn  .of  .acting .  is  more  like  Ketia's^^ttiazi 
iny  otiiieffKif  our ;  actors^  ^tbat  is,  lie 'deald^m  elec-r 
trie  shocksj  itirbidi  eome  'flashing  through:  thei  subli^ 
mityef  liiejtorm.  i  His  concluding  words^^JVorcis^ 
wivez  nm*}  mere:  given  wiih  tremendous /effect 
HiS:  rvtHce.  IS  magnificent,  though  perhf^pt  none  of 
hitk  oftdetaces  are  superior  to  the  quiet  loir  tones  of 
£ean,  when 'he  is  in  tqs  saddest  mood;  as  in  pacts 
af  Othello; ^ and  Hamlet.  Upon  the  wbde  I'vras 
imich  delighted^  He  is  a  great  actor,  in  spite  of 
the  French  tip^gedy.  He  docs  all  he  can,  to  bring 
it  down  to  nature,  and  it  is  a  proof -of  the  charm 
of  nfldure,  to  witness  ^  the  effect  wiiidi  his  delivery 
of  the  te!st'produees,  relieved  as  it  ii^  by  occasional 
toudi€»  of  naliire  and  feelitig,  when  coihpared  with 
tiie  tedious  and  tiresome  untformily  of  that  deola- 
matoryi  irecitative/ w^ich  is  the<  general  practice  of 
the  Frenaht  stage.  But  gt^oattaste^aind  discretion 
are  neeimairy  qi^th^ itiftroduction  a^d^miatiagement 
of  thisfamiliM*  toiie,  which  G^rtmily  may  be  icarried 
too  far-<»-for  ^nothing  is  worse  than  the  a^eetation 
of  being  natural.  Hear  VoUair^  on  this  subject. 
"On  s'est  piqu6  de  r'iciter  ^des  ve*s  comme  de  la 
prose;  on  n'a  pas  consid^r^  q^'un  lai%age  an 
deSBos  du  langage  ordinaire,  doit  ^tre  di6bit6  d'un 
ikm  au  deJusi  du  ton  familier.** 
;'-  19th.  Saw  Talina  again  in  Oreste,  in  the  An- 
drhmatfue'iii  Racine.     He  has  in  an  exbpaotdinary 
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manner  the  faculty  of  altering  his  appearance,  Haid 
one  codid  scarcdy  reoogmse  him  as  the  sane  person 
who  had  played  Nero,  till  he  spoke;  but  his  voice 
is  hot  to  be  mistaken-^it  is  divine,  «iid  possesses 
every  variety  of  expression  ;*r4iis  wiiu^  is  won- 
derftdly  impie»iive«  There  is  somelhiiig  tnduipily 
in  the  contour  of  his  countenaBce.  A  lliick  double 
dbin  encumbers  his  {^ysiognomyt  and  iiyures  its 
exparession,  when  the  features  are  at  rest;  biit«  wfaeot 
his  face  is  agitated  by  the  tempest  and  wlnrlwind 
of  the  passions,  0r,  when  all  expresstoHiis  as  it 
were  annihilated  by  the  wild  vacancy  of  despair, 
the  effect  is  o vcFwhdlauog.  His  action  is  overdone 
to  an  Englirfi  ta^te,  the  con^;ai»t  shaking  of  the 
arms,  and  then  slapping  them  viol^y  a^inst  the 
thighs,  has  something  ridiculously  vehement  in  it 
to  us,  but  these  modes  of  expression  are  different, 
in  different  countries,  and  it  would  •  be  i»|^udice  to 
assume  our  own  as  the  standard  of  proprnl;y.  Still, 
till  you  are  habituateid.  to  this  gesticulation,  it  looks 
like  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters,  and  has  something 
of  the  effect  of  burlesque.  His  management  of  so- 
liloquy is  admirable.  It  is  just  what  it  ought  to 
be, — thinking  aloud. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more 
awfully  terrible,  than  his  mad  scene  in  the  fifth  act. 
Raving  madness  is  generally  disgusting  on  the  stage ; 
shocking  the  feelings  by  the  exhibition  of  frightful 
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bodily  writhings,  and  nothing  more, — ^'^tiie  con- 
tortions of  Ae  Sibyl  without  her  inspiration/'  But, 
there  ib  a  dreadflil  reality  in  Talma's  fury,  and  the 
ghastly  changes  which  affect  his  features,  seem  to 
arise  from  the  internal  agonies  of  his  soul.  He 
made  the  blood  run  cold,  and  I  could  have  fancied 
it  was  indeed  Orestes /«fm  agitatus,  the  victim  of 
divine  vei^eance,  diat  was  before  me. 

Though  Talma  is  very  fond  of  contrast,  and  puts 
forth  his  nHiole  strength  in  particular  passages^ 
which  resemble  Kean's  bursts  of  passion;  yet,  he 
is  also  more  attentive  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  character  than  our  own  actors  are.  From  the 
moment  of  his  entrance  he  isteems  to  forget  that  he 
is  Talma.  No  look  or  motion  ever  escapes  him, 
ttiat  betrays  a  consciousness  that  he  is  Talma,  act- 
ing to  an  audiendiS.  Hiis  complete  identification 
widi  his  jsart,  is  the  great  charm  of  his  acting. 
Nothing  ^(estro3rs  this  identity  more,  than  tiie  apt 
pearance  of  any  consciousness  of  the  presence  of 
an  audience,  on  the  part  of  the  actor.  Yet,  on 
our  own  stage  ttie  illusion  is  duipdled,  at  bis  very 
first  entrance,  by  the  acknowledgments  which  cus- 
torn  compels  him  to  make  to  the  plaudits  of  the 
spectators;  a  frightful  dolecism  incur  theatrical 
practice,  which  we  should  do  well  to  reform,  from 
the  example,  of  our  neighbd^urs. 

24th.     Voyage  in  the  steam-boat  to  Pavillac, 

2H  2 
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ten  leagues  down  the  river.  The  banks'  are  tame 
and  uninteresting.  At  the  junction  of  ihe  Dordogne 
and'  the  Garonne,  the  confluence  tak^ '-  place  in 
sudi  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  river 
it  is,  that  runs  into  the  other;  and  their  magnitude 
is-  nearly  tiie  same.  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  a  great 
leontroversy  between  the  partizans  of  the  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne,  which  of  the  two  should  give 
its  name  to  the  united  stream,  which  was  at  last 
llecided  by  the*  adoption  of  La  Girand&rf  thiQ  name 
of  the  territory  cdmmon  to  both  rivers,  • 

House  rent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux  is 
low  enough;  a  ready  fiimished  house,  with  every 
suitable  accommodation  for  a  small  family,  with 
five  acres  of  vin^ard  yielding  fruit  enough  to 
make  a  considerable  quantity  of  wine,  was  offered 
me  to-day  for  500  francs  per  annum;  and  there 
was  apeasant  residing  on  the  estate,  who  for  half 
of  the  produce  would  hav6  undertaken  the  care  and 
management  of  the  whole. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  buy  claret  of  the  best  quality 
at  Bourdeaux  than  in  London.  The  fact  is,  that  all 
the  produce  of  the  vineyards  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
merchants,  and  it  would  scarcely  answer  their  pur- 
pose to  sell  the  very  best  quality,  unadulterated,  at 
any  price ;  necessary  as  it  is  to  them  to  leaven  their 
whole  stock;  and  the  increasing  demand  for  the 
wines  of  Bordeaux,  occasioned  by  the  growing  con- 
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sumption  of  Russia;  and  the  East  Indies,  augments 
the  proportion  of  inferior  wine  which  is  mixed  up  in 
the  general  mass.  The  common  wine  of  the  pajfs  dd 
MedoCy  whence  by  the  way  comes  oisr  cherry  whose 
name  we  have  corrupted  into  May  Duke,  is  light  and 
pleasant,  and  maybe  bought  for  about  ten  pence', 
a  bottle;  but  it  has  little  resemblance  to  our  English - 
daret,  ^ich  is  seasoned  with  a  misctore  of  a  strong 
wine  of  Burgutidy. 

One  of  the  best  wines  of- (he  south  df ^France  is 
the  wine  of  Cahors,  ^ichifi^  rich  and  strong,  and 
well  calculated  to  {diease  the  English  taste;  but 
unfortunately  the  system  of :  commerce/  which  we 
have  ISO  l^ng  acted  upon,  has  transfertM  the  wine 
trade  to  Portugcd,  where  we  buy  worse  liquor  at  a 
higher  price.  '^  There  are  few  Englishmen  (said 
Hume  eighty  years  ago)  who  would  not  think  their* 
country  absdutely  riunecL  were  French  win^  sdd; 
in  Engliiid  ao  cheap  and  in  weh  abundance  as  to 
supplant  in  some  measure,  all'  ale  and  home-brewed 
liquors.  But,  would  we  lay  ajsiide  prejudice,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  nothing  could 
be  more  innocent,  perhaps  advantageous."  The 
misfortune  is  that  now,  whei)  the  true  principles  of 
commerce  are  generally  understood  and  acknow- 
ledged, it  is  difficult  to  introduce  them  into  prac- 
tice, on  account  of  Ifae  long  establishftitot  of  the 
old  systenf  of  restraints  and  prohibitions,  the  >effect 
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of  wbieh  has  boeu  w^ell  described  bjr  Hume)  as 
setvmg  no  purpoi^e  but  to  cbe^k  industry^  and  to. 
rob  ourselves  and  our  neighbours  of  the  common 
benefits  of  airt  and  nature.  <' 

May  1st.  Tabna's  Hamlet  is  a  chef  d-<r»9re:;^*^< 
in  tns  hands  it  s$  the  most  affecting  picture  of  filial 
piety  that  can  be  imagined.  HUt  power  of  express* 
ing  grief  is  beyond  ev^y  thing  I  ever  witnessed  an 
the  stage,  or  in  real  life.  As  Haml^,  Jbere  is  an 
appearand  of  concentraited  sori^ow,  impressed  up- 
on his  feaiures  and  figure,  which  n^eyer  leaves  him 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  is — like  the  Niobe  of 
whom  his  prototype  speaks— r*^  all  iearSf*'  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  that  *'  antic  di^pc^sitioi^,'!  which 
the  English  Hamlet  assumes,  to  the  prejudice  per- 
haps of  our  sympathy  with  hi§  sorrows.  The  other 
alterations  are  chiefly  these,  Ducis  makes  Ophelie 
the  daughter  of  Claudius,  who  is  not  brother  to  the 
murdered  king,  but  only  premier  Prince  du  Sang, 
and  this  certainly  heightens  the  embarras  of  the 
French  Hamlet,  who  is  as  much  in  love  with  Ophe- 
lie as  tile  English ; — 

Immoler  Claudius, — punir  cet  inhumain 

C*est  plonger  k  sa  fille  un  poignard  dans  le  sein ; 

C*est  la  tuer  moi-m^me. 

The  madness   and  death  of  Ophelie  are  also 
avoided.      They  quarrel  however  viotently,  the 
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lady  being  detemuned  to  save  her  father,  and 
Hamlet  ecpially  bent  upon  bi^  destruction.  Then 
for  Gertrude,  s  she  does  not  marry  Claudius;  the 
infidelity  has  preceded  the  murder  of  the  king,  and 
she  is  thenedforward  all  pemtrace  and  horror.  Tbi9 
Hionkt  of  Dilcis  too  is  fonder  of  his  mother  thfui 
the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  French  ghost 
is  a  much  bloodier  fellow  than  Hie  BngUsh  hob- 
goUin:  he  imists  upon  it,  tbat  Hamlet  isAialji  not 
only  "^^^  st)eak  daggerq/'  but  t^se  th6m  also;  iM 
bloody  coihmisBton  extends  to  the  punishment  of 
both  the  guilty  parties.  It  is  ii\  vain  however^  that 
Hamlet  attempts  the  assassnvttion  of  his  mojQier,— -> 
his: hand  and  heart  fail  him; — ullimaMy  however 
t^  saves*  him  the  trouble,  and  the  ghost  is  appeased 
and  satisfied.  >  The  stage  effect  of  the  invisible 
speedbdess^  speetre  of  Dueis  is  certainly  superior  te 
tiie  '*  too  solid  flesh"  q|  the  ''.honest  (^ost"  of 
Shakspeare.  The  mom^  the  ilngUsh  ghost  >en^ 
ters  with  hia  ^  nartitl  stalk"  the  illusion  i$  over. 
But  perhaps^  the  finert  part  of  the  Fren^  play  is 
tiie  scene  w&et e  Hamlet  jrelates  to  his  irieii^  Nor- 
ceste,  his  interview  with  his^ftither's  opmt; — this  is 
the  neplus  tdtra  of  acting.  Xnksead'of  Shakspeare's 
expedient  of  tiba  pUqc/'  to.catdi  the  conscience" 
oftheguUty  parti9(,frBaitd^t  causea  Norceste  to 
announce  to  lliem  aa;  rtiews  from  En^und^  a  «h 
tnilw  6to#^  of  treason  and  mnrther^.  pc^rpetrated 
tbore.  ■  '■'  •■     •^'-  ■■.•-■    ■•'•■:.•■  /  ■  ■•',  •  '. 
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Ducis  makes  the  conscience  of  Clatidliis  immove^ 
able ;  ''  it  fCtst  poiM  troubW  exclaims  NorcesU 
in  doubt;  "  Nort'*  rej^ies  Hamlet,  ''  Non;  mau 
regards  ma  mire  !"*  the  effect  of  these '  words  as 
Slivered  by  Tahna  was  truly  astomshing.  At  ilJe 
elld  of  the  play,  the  hostile  approach  of  Cto^iii 
is  announced  to  Hamlet,  (while  he  is -engaged !  in  iet 
most  affecting  iclairdssement  widi  his  mother :);  he 
starts  up,  exclaimii^, — Lui  !ce  manstrel-T^'jl 
tiemel-^BxA  then,  after  a  pauses  a,nd  a  |eng  sttxt^ 
k  la  Kean,— Qt^'t/  viennef  je  l*attends!'^md'vet> 
geame  est  certame  f 

This  burst — qu*U  viennef  je  Vdttends  1  ii  ipGt^ 
haps  the  midt  electrifpng  thing  on  any  stage  ;-r^ 
iand  tben the  r>oke  of  Talma !  rum  hdinmemsanat !r^ 
there  is  a  supernatural  impressiveness  about  it,  that 
affects  the  soul  in  the  most  awful  manner,  while  it 
can  melt  in  a  moment  into  the  tones  of  the  truest 
and  most  touching  pathos.  Talma  stands  alone 
upon  the  French  stage,  with  no  rival  near  the 
throne,  at  an  immeasurable  elevation  above  all  com- 
petitors. It  is  a  common,  and,  I  believe,  in  ge- 
neral a  just  notion,  that  actors  are  stimulated  by 
mutual  excellence,  and  play  better  for  being  *'  acted 
up  to"  as  the  phrase  is.  But  though  this  may  be 
true  of  the  superior  actor  in  relation  to  the  inferior » 
I  doubt  whether  it  be  ever  true  vice  versA  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  that  the  powers  of  Ifce  inferior 
actors  are  paralysed  as  they  approach  the  ^'  into^ 
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lerable  day/'  which  Tahna  sheds  around  him,  and 
"  gin  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fire." 

In  a  word  Talma's  Hamlet  is  a  masterpiece^— it 
is  *'  the  thing  itself" — and  may  be  classed  with  th«i 
Coriolanus  of  Kemble,  the  Queen,  Catherine  q{ 
Siddons,  the  Othello  of  Kean,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  the  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant  of  Cooke. 

May  6tti.  Left  Bourdeaux  in  a  voiturier^s  car- 
riage, in  which  we  had  not  proceeded  far.  before 
we  discovered,  that  one  of  the  mules  'had  almost 
the  agility  of  Tickle-Toby's  mare,  in .  curvetting 
widjL  her  heels ,  and  that  our  driver  was  a  prpy^dn 
pal  brute, .  of  <  the  true  MarseSlois .  br^ed ;  m^ucb 
Hiore  viejumi.jand  headstrong  than  the  beast  h^; 
dffove.  :  f;.'";  '.;;  :...:■..,"  .     l  :.   -,- 

T^)re.  i$  Ijttle  in  thC;  route  from  Bourdeaux  tOr 
Toursj,  jU>  mfike  pne:  widi  to  linger  on  the  way,  401^ 
I  had  often  oqeasi^n  to  wish  tjiat  I  had  adopted  gr 
more  tap^d  e^Y$!yftllce.  l^e  public  walk  at.An- 
gouletlie  ;.ciHnax|.nds  a  fipe  p;rpspect ;  and  the  vi^^ 
from  Poiti^s,  is  ^p«rb,  independently  of  the  bisto»-, 
rical  reconections^,whic]|jnake  it  interesting  to  an 
Englishman.  Every ,toinrn  of  Fcance,  seems  to  hav^ 
its  promenade.'  iThe  public  wnlkjiit  Poitiers  is  de-. 
li^tfut,  and  ^tf  situi^tio^  on .  a  Idfffcir  height  affordji 
facilities,  which  bai^e.npt  ^n  neglec^d.,  in^&y^ 
it  out  to  the  best  adva^g^..  .  ,  ^ 

...  On  tl^fixth.day  ofour  JQum^y  ive  jin^a  halt 
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at  Ormes,  in  order  to  see  the  cbatean  of  M.  d'Ar- 
genson.  This  is  the  only  chateau  I  have  seen  in 
France,  that  can  bear  any  comparison  with  the 
country  residence  of  an  EngKsh  nobleman.  It  in 
situated  on  Ae  bunk  of  the  Yienne;  and^ti^e  dis^ 
position  and  laying  oot  of  the  gvound,  from  tbel 
back  of  the  house  to  the  river,  \f^ich  is  within  200 
.yards,  is  beautiful,  and  in  th^  true  style  of  English 
gardening ; — and  I  eould  have  fancied  myself  on 
Ae  banks^  of  toy  own  native  Wye. 

ISfli.  We  this  morning  reached  Tours,  chiefly^ 
remarkable  for  a  very  hand$6me  well-bmlt  street, 
#hich  is  arhrity  in  France.  Tte  view  from  the 
hfll  before  "^ou  arrive  at  Tours  commands  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tourraine;  the  character  of 
the  scenery  is  made  up  of  that  calm  kind  of  beauty 
consistent  with  fertility,  which  is  wiiiiout  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  grand  or  the  romantic. 

Soon  after  leaving  Tours,  our  kicking  mule  had 
nearly  played  us  a  jade's  trick.  The  road  lies  on 
the  bank  of  the  Loire,  under  a  range  of  rocks  on 
one  side,  and  with  a  shelving  steep,  descending  to 
the  river  on  the  other,  from  which  the  road  is  pro- 
tected by  a  low  wall.  Our  mule  being  on  the  side 
furthest  from  the  river,  seemed  to  think  this  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  veiiting'  its  malice,  and 
after  a  desperate  effort,  succeeded  in  forcing  its 
companion  over  the  wall;  our  situation  was  one  of 
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great  danger^  for  the  struggles  of  the  poor  aiumaly 
who  remained  suspended  in  the  air  by  the  hameas^ 
nearly  dragged  carriage  and  all  over  together.  •  ^We 
succeeded  however  in  cuttmg  the  traces,  and Uie 
beast,  thus  set  free  rolled  down  flie  steep,,  without 
suffering  any  inaterial  iqury  ^  and  her»  w^  left  our 
voiturier  and  his  mule  to  settle  their  afiiurs  as  theyi 
pleased.  We  might  have  had  some  diffieulty^  in 
arranging  our  own  settlement  with  himy  but  for  tibat 
ready  assistance  which  the  law  affordis  to  every 
one  wlio  wants  its  aid  in  France.  The  ooayors 
are  invested  with  powers  which  have  a  much  wider 
range,  than  those  of  our  own  magistrates,  and 
in  all  petty  disagreements  yon  may  at  once*  suinmoin 
your  adversary,  and  have  an  immediate  and  sum- 
mary decisioa  of  the  matt^  ia  dispute..  Ttus  to 
travellers  at  least,  is  a  very  g^eat  comfort,  to  wbon^ 
a  delay  of  justice  would  amount  to  a  refusal, 

13th.  At  Amboise  there.  i&  a  castiie,  l;bepi:in7 
dpal  curiosity  of  which  is  a  tower^  by  whicja  they 
say  the  king  used  to  ascen4  into  the  castle  in.  his 
carriage.  Here  are  the  jfpiw  4f  a  stag,  ei|^t  jSeet 
long,  and,  six  feet  distant  fro]|i  each  other  at  the 
top ;  and  there  is  a  joint  of  the  swi||||^nimal'a  necli;, 
as  large  round  as  aimui's  body,  j^liis  stag  (whose 
horns  lyre,  if  I  remember  rightly,  still  largei^i^an 
those  in  Warwick  Castle}  titey  say^.  wap  kil|e^  4ll 
the  time  of  Charles  VIIL     The  ci^te^u  ^jj  Cl^ 
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teloup  ought  to  be  seen,  as  affording,  a  superb  spe- 
cimen of  the  wretchedness  of  French  taste.  There 
is  however  an  artificial  rock  there,  which,  if  it 
were  not  crowned  with  a  Chinese  temple,  would 
be  worthy  of  an  English  gardea 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  disappointed  with  the 
boasted  scenery  of  the  Xioke.  The  road  and  the 
river  as  far  as  Blois  are  well  enough;  and  the 
views  are  occasionally  very  striking;  but,  after 
you  leavie  Blois,  nothing  can  well  be  more  tame 
and  uninteresting. 

The  peasantry  ioo,  do  not  realise  the  pictures 
which  the  imagination  would  draw  of  the  ^^  festive 
dioir,"  whom  Goldsmith  describes  as  having  led 

"  With  tuneless  pipe  beside  tke  murin'ring  Loirfe." 

I  have  in  vain  looked  for  any  specimens  of  female 
beauty,  amongst  the  lower  classes, — and  indeed, 
the  hard  labour  and  exposure  to  the  sun,  to  which 
they  are  subject,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
want  of  sjrmmetry  of  form,  and  beauty  of  complexion, 
so  observable  in  the  female  peasantry  of  France. 

Blois  is  well  calculated  for  an  English  residence ; 
the  people  are  said  to  be  better  disposed  towards 
us,  than  in  moii^t>ther  parts  of  France,  and  it  is 
particularly  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  the  soil. 

The  price  of  a  pension^  including  all  the  com- 
forts of  board  and  lodging,  does  not  exceed  90 
francs  per  month. 
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This  too,  is  a  part  of  France,  which,  it  iis  said, 
has  suffered  less  than  most  other  places  from  the 
fury  of  the  Revolution.  And  this  is  a  peat 
consideration;  for,  whatever  political  advantages 
France  may  have  derived  from  the  Revolution, 
it  will  require  a  long  time  to  repair  the  havoc 
and  confusion  wfafeh  that  tremendous  explosion  has 
made  in  the  strata  of  sclciety,-^eilevating  the  lower, . 
depimsmg  the.bigher^  and  distbrbing  all.  The  axe 
of  equality  has^  levelled  every  thing  in  France ;  to 
look  for  a  gentleman,^  is  to  lese.your  laiwur ;  all  flie 
distinctions  of*  rank  have  beenjcut  dowm  like,  the 
old  trees  of  the  folrest ;  and  the  .new  gmieration  that 
have  sprung  up,  like  the xoppibe,  are  all  on  a; level; 
by  which  the  social  scene  is  as  much  disfigured,  as 
the  landscap^(!i¥(mld  be,  by  a  similar  proce^.  You 
will  seek  in  vain  for  that  high-bred  polish  of  man- 
ners which  has  been  so  much,  the  boasts  as  peculiar 
to  the  haut'tm  o(^  FriEtnce.  The  young  men  h«ve 
(generally  s(peiiking)  a  rou^.  rake-helly  demea- 
nour;— the  officers  in  ibe  army  are  only  to  be 
distmguished  by  their  ,  epaulets  ; — and  there  is 
throughout  sdeiety  aicoarseoess  of  manners,  which 
savours  strongly  of  mm'(nU(HitilKk  »In  losing  tfa^ 
^Ktemal  ^iiiagree^  of.  the(>ald  school,  the  French 
have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  pcditraessi;  for  if 
politeness  consist,  nb  Fielding  has  beautifiilljrJddT 
fined  it,  in  an  esdkension  of  the  great  rule  di  OUristiati 
conduct  to  behavfiouD^  so  as.to  b^ave  .tik  alLas  yq^ 
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would  ttiey  should  behave  to  you ;  the  French  had 
never  at  any  time  more  of  this  true  benevolence  in 
trifles,  than  tbdr  neighbours. 

True  politeness  indeed  can  only  be  associated 
with  principle  and  honour;  for  it  must  be  folded 
'as  well  on  self  respect/  as  on  a  sense  of  respect  for 
others,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  a 
country,  where  it  has  been  long  a  favourite  maxim, 
that  every  man  has  his  price,  and  tiiat  every  woman 
■■  —  is  no  better  than  she  should  be.  "Rie  4ecline 
of  morals  has  been  greater  perhaps,  than  the  de- 
cline of  manners,  and  the  whole  history  of  France 
since  the  Revolution,  exhibits  a  lamentable  picture 
of  the  most  de^ading  want  of  principle.  The 
French  were  formeriy  distinguished,  if  by  no  very 
strict  principles  of  religion,  at  least,  by  a  high  sense 
of  honour.  But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;  France 
is  no  longer  the  country  of  "  high  thoughts  seated 
in' a  heart  of  courtesy'* — and  we  shall  in  vain  seek 
in  the  campaigns  of  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  for 
any  portion  of  that  generosity  of  sentiment,  which 
animated  the  knight,  "  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.'^ 
It  is  common  to  hear  the  conduct  of  French  oflScers, 
in  breaking  their  parole,  not  only  mentioned  with- 
out censure,  but  praised  and  applauded,  as  a  suc- 
cessful theft  might  have  been  in  Sparta,  as  a  justi- 
fiable and  meritorious  act  of  dexterity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  continuance  of  tranquillity,  the  pro- 
gress of  education,  and  the  revival  of  religious  prin- 
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cifle»^  laay  restore  to  ihe  suMral  sense  of  the  Frendb 
people^  tha£  sensibility,  which  tias  been- almost  ^is> 
stroyed  by  the  Itog  reign  of  license  during  <iie  Re-^' 
volution.  There  are,  however,  iinany  obstaclies 
that  will  |Nrevenl  the  re-organizatioaof  the  ^^  Corin- 
thian capital"  of  society,  in  France,  which  it  is  de-^ 
sirable  should  exist,  if  it  consist,  as  it  ought,  of  a 
claai  die vated. above  the  vulgar  herd,  not  only  by 
the  amount  o€  their  possessions,  but  by  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  superiority. 

One  obstacle  will  be  found  in  the  spirit  ^f  equa- 
lity, which  it  wOl  be  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  which 
in  France  is  associated  with  that  individual  vanity, 
which  has  no  respect  for  high  rank,  or  hi^  station: 
Again,  there  is  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  per* 
manent  aristocracy  of  families,  whose^  hereditary 
weight  and  influence  serve  as  ballAst  in  keeping  tiit 
vessel  of  society  steady.  ' 

Thou^  a  man  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  hii; 
property  'during  his  life ;  this  law  limits  his  powet 
of  disposing  of  it,  after  his  death.  If  he  have  only 
one  child,  he  is  allowed  the  absolute  disposal  of  a 
moiety,  the  child  iidieriting  the  other  as  matter  of 
right ;  if  he  have  two  children,  he  can  only  dispose 
qS  a  third ;  and  if  he  have  more  than  twt,i^tllr<te- 
fourths  of  his  property  must  be  equalljiMilllMed 
amongst  the  children,  and  one-fourth  oHyii'lelft 
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to  his  own  disposal^  either  to  leave  to  a  stranger^ 
or  to  increase  the  portion  of  the  child  of  his  pre- 
ference. If  the  father  die  intestate,  tiie  whole 
]Mropert;y^  is  divided  equally  amongst  the  children. 

The  law  of  general  division,  if  confined  to  cases 
of  intestacy,  might  perhaps  be  rational  enough,  ais 
far  as  it  is  founded  in  the  interests  of  the  many,  in 
oppoisition  to  flie  exclusive  right  of  primogeniture. 
But  perhaps  any  interference  with  the  right  of  a 
man  to  dispose  of  his  property  at  his  death,  (ex* 
cepting  so  far  as  the  general  good  of  society  may 
make  it  necessary  to  guard  against  perpetual  en- 
tails,) is  manifestly  impolitic^  as  removing  one  of 
the  greatest  stimulants  of  human  industry.  The 
relations  of  private  life,  indeed,  can  never  he  the 
proper  objects  of  legislative  interference ;  the  in- 
terests of  children  may  safely  be  left  to  the  natural 
operation  of  parental  affection,  and  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  a  law,  which  makes  children,  to  a  great 
degree,  independent  of  their  parents,  has  already 
been  very  extensively  felt  in  France. 

While  such  has  been  the  effect  of  this  law  upon 
domestic  life  ;  its  consequences,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  will  probably  be  still  more  pernicious.  The 
poor  laws  of  England,  have  been  well  characterifeed 
by  a  French  writer,  as  "  /a  verrole  politique  de 
VAngleterre ;"  but  by  what  single  term  shall  we 
designate  the  complicated  evils   which    may  be 
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expected  to  flow  from  the  French  law  of  inheritance? 
For,  while  on  the  one  hand,  its  natural  operation 
will  be^  to  produce  an  excess  of  population,  by  the 
equal  facilities  for  marrying,  which  it  affords  to  all 
the  members  of  a  family ;  it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  diminishing  the  means  of  support,  by  its  constant 
attacks  upon  capital,  in  the  continual  division  and 
sub-division  of  property.  Such  a  system,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  must,  in  the  end,  produce  uni- 
versal beggary ;  for,  if  we  follow  it  to  its  natural 
conclusion,  every  acre  in  France  will  finally  be 
divided,  to  (he  utter  extinction  of  all  capital ;  and 
every  Frenchman  eventually  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  pauper. 

Though  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  highest 
class  of  society  have  suffered  much  from  the  Revo- 
lution; though  you  will  occasionally  m^et  in  the 
parlour  with  something  that  savours  of  the  servants' 
hall ;  you  will  perhaps  meet  with  more  of  High  Life 
below  Stairs  in  France,  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  There  is  in  France  an  universal 
quickness  of  intellect  and  apprehension,  and  a  per- 
fect freedom  from  that  awkward  embarrassment  of 
manner,  which  is  in  England,  I  believe,  denomi- 
nated clownishness.  As  far  as  the  outward  air  of 
good  breeding  goes,  almost  every  Frendbman  is 
well-bred;  and  you  may  enter  into  converJltioa 
with  a  French  servant  or  a  French  cobbler,  upon 
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any  of  tibe  topics  that  are  common  to  the  mixed 
company  of  rational  and  intelligent  people  all  over 
the  world,  without  any  fear  of  being  disgusted  by 
coarseness  or  vulgarity. 

14th.  Orleans ; — the  cathedral  is  very  beautiful, 
and  the  view  from  the  tower  will  well  repay  tibe 
trouble  of  ascending  it ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  all 
such  expeditions.  A  walk  of  three  miles  will  carry 
you  to  the  source  of  the  Loiret,  which  is  considered 
an  object  of  curiosity.  This  river  rises  in  a  plain ; 
it  is  said  to  be  navigable  to  its  source,  though  no 
boats  are  to  be  seen,  and  they  tell  you  its  source  is 
unfathomable. 

15th.  We  diverged  from  the  road  this  morning, 
to  the  left,  and  passing  through  a  very  interesting 
country,  arrived  to  breakfast  at  Versailles.  On  the 
highest  ground  in  the  town  stands  the  palace.  The 
old  front  next  the  town,  built  by  Louis  XIII,  is 
heavy  and  ugly.  In  the  courts  on  this  side  were 
performed  the  tragic  scenes  that  disgraced  -  the  5th 
and  6th  of  October,  1789.  The  fa(;:ade  of  the 
palace  on  the  garden  side  is  very  fine,  but  the  waste 
of  expense  in  formal  alleys,  a  mob  of  statues,  and 
unmeaning  buildings,  hurts  an  English  eye.-  We 
walked  to  Le  petit  Trianon,  the  favourite  retreat 
of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  gardens  are  a  tolerable 
imitation  of  the  EngUsh  taste,  but  sHll  too  artificial. 
*  The  Tour  de  Malbrook  is  a  foolish  thing  enough. 
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One  might  admire  the  taste  of  the  cottageii^  if  they 
had  been  intended  for  the  real  habitatiotls  of  clean 
and  decent  peasantry,  instead  bf  retreats^  in  which 
the  queen  and  her  favourite^  might  play  at  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses. 

16th.  The  approach  to  Paris  from  Versailles 
is  extremely  grand.  You  come  at  once  upon  the 
Place  Louis  Quinzey  which  is  the  very  finest  spot 
in  Paris,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  towtl.  In  com- 
paring Paris  with  London,  the  latter  has,  I  think, 
decidedly  the  advantage  in  general  magnificence, 
and  all  the  attributes  of  a  metropolis,  though  per- 
haps the  former  may  have  the  greatest  number  of 
beaux  morceaux  in  proportion  to  its  size.  But  then, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  Paris  is  not  much 
more  that!  half  the  size  of  London.  Paris  has  no- 
thing that  can  be  put  in  competition  with  our 
squares ;  nor  are  there  such  places  for  riding  and 
walking  as  tiie  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens. 
The  Thames  would  be  degraded  by  a  comparison 
with  the  Seii^e ;  aiid  Waterloo  Bridgfe  is  worth  all 
the  bridges  in  Paris  put  together. 

The  Pantheon,  fine  buildiiig  as  it  is,  would 
not,  even  bjc.  a  Frenchmati,  be  placed  upon  a  level 
With  St.  Paul's^  lior  can  any  Englishman  allow 
Notr^  Dame  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  teiltetvde 
with  Westminsiter  Abbey.  Still  howevet  Ittiink, 
We  must  own,  that  a  i^^alk  irom  the  Bolflevairdsl, 
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down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  through  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  to  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  and  so  on  to  the 
river,  proceeding  tiience  along  the  Quai  to  the 
lliCdleries  and  the  Louvre,  would  present  an  as- 
semblage of  magnificent  objects,  which  exceed  anjr 
thing  that  London  has  to  shew  within  the  same 
compass. 

In  making  a  survey  of  both  capitals,  one  cannot 
help  being  struck,  with  the  distinctive  differences 
of  national  character,  which  are  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  leading  features  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
Comfort  seems  to  have  presided  at  the  building  of 
London,  and  shew  at  that  of  Paris.  A  drive  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  will  explam  to  you  at  once,  that 
it  is  the  capital  of  a  people,  who  have  no  taste 
for  the  privacy  of  home,  but  who  prefer  to  live  in 
the  glare  and  glitter  of  public  amusements.  The 
houses  are  of  an  immense  height,  but  then  no  man's 
"  house  is  his  castle  ;"  each  story  has  its  tenants, 
and  if  the  effect  of  such  wholesale  buildings  be 
magnificent,  it  is  obtained  at  a  prodigious  sacrifice 
of  domestic  comfort.  But,  to  make  comfortable 
homes  is  not  the  object  in  Paris ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  upon  public  places,  that  attention  and  expense 
are  almost  exclusively  employed; — and  these  are 
made  as  luxurious  as  possible.  The  cafes ^  the 
restaurateurs^  and  the  thousand  establishments  for 
the  entertainment  and  recreation  of  the  public,  wiU 
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be  found  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection;  audit 
is  to  enjoy  themselves  in  such  places,  that  the 
French  escape  from  the  comfortless  retreat  of  th^ir 
o\Vn  dwellings.  In  London  we  find  the  reverse  of 
all  this.  For,  though  our  public  buildings  are  in 
the  grandest  style  of  magnificence,  yet^  perhaps, 
the  most  striking  feature  in  London,  is  the  evident 
and  paramount  object  of  all  the  vast  sums  expended 
in  its  improvement; — namely,  the  individual  com- 
fort of  the  inhabitants.  Witness  the  paving  and 
lifting  the  streets ; — the  admirable  though  invi- 
sible  works,  by  means  of  which  water  is  circulated 
through  all  the  veins  of  the  metropolis,  (works  of 
which  Paris  is  wholly  destitute,) — and  the  spacious 
laying  out  of  the  squares,  which,  splendid  as  they 
are,  seem  less  intended  for  shew,  than  for  the 
health  and  enjojnnent  of  those  that  live  in  them. 

If  the  houses  in  London  are  not  uniformly  so 
Iiigh  as  those  in  Paris,  it  is  because  they  are  adapt- 
ed for  the  use  of  different  classes  of  people ;  and 
they  rise,  according  to  the  rank  of  their  possessors, 
from  the  humble  scale  of  tiie  Suburbs,  to  the  mag- 
nificent proportions  of  Grosvenor-square.  I  can 
easily  believe  that  a  traveller  may  be  more  struck 
with  the  cotfp  d'csil  of  Paris,  than  of  London.  But 
he  has  seeti  the  least  irt;riking  part  of  London,  who 
has  only  seen  the  out-side  of  the  streets ; — "  there 
is  that  within  which  passeth  shew" — ^for  London 
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must  be  seen  in  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  its  pri- 
vate society,  which  will  furnish  scenes  of  enjoy- 
ment, such  as  cannot  be  found,  I  believe,  in  any 
other  metropolis  in  the  world. 

If  the  two  towns  however  he  merely  considered, 
as  scenes  of  gaiety,  as  places  of  hoUday  recreation, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Paris  should  be  almost  uni- 
versally preferred  by  strangers.  One  may  certainly 
say  of  it,  as  I  believe  was  said  of  Seneca's  style, 
— abundat  dulcibus  vitm, — ^^or  in  other  words  that 
it  is  a  charming  place  to  play  the  fool  in.  But, 
whatever  superiority  it  may  have  over  London,  is 
derived  chiefly  from  its  very  inferiority  of  scale  and 
grandeur;  for  this  gives  it  an  advantage  of  the 
lame  kind  with  that  which  a  small  theatre  has  over 
a  large  one,  inasmuch  as  the  spectacle  with  all  its 
details  is  compressed  wi^in  a  smaller  compass,  and 
brought  nearer  to  the  spectator.  Thus,  the  gardens 
of  the  Thuileries  are  very  inferior  in  extent  and 
bieauty  to  those  of  Kensington;  but  then  the 
former  are  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  while  the 
latter,  for  any  useful  purpose  to  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  might  as  well  be  at 
York. 

Again-^Tivoli  is  ceistainly  not  equal  to  Vaux- 
hall,  but  then  you  may  walk  to  TivoH  in  ten  minutes 
from  the  Palais  Royal,  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen, 
walk  back  again,  and  be  in  bed  before  midnight. 
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without  any  of  the  fuss  and  trouble,  attendant  up- 
on an  expedition  to  Vauxhall.  Every  thing,  in  a 
word,  that  Paris  contains  is  comeatable  at  pleasure, 
and  if  you  add,  that  there  is  no  smoke,  that  a 
dollar  wilt  go  as  far  as  a  guinea  does  in  London,  and 
that  it  has  not,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  horrid 
nests  of  human  vermin  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Wapping  and  St.  Giles's,  you  will  have  said  nearly 
all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour. 

In  the  essential  points  of  eating  and  drinking 
indeed,  the  Parisians  may  claim  the  most  unques- 
tionable superiority  over  us.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  admits  that  cider  cannot  vie  with  champagne, 
and  that  burgundy  is  better  than  beer.  "  Vwe 
Paris  pour  qui  a  de  V argent,''  says  somebody;  but  . 
one  might  almost  cry  Vive  Paris  pour  qui  n'en  a 
pas !  Witness  the  culinary  affiches  with  which  the 
walls  are  placarded. 

Tabar,  Restaurateur:  Diner  k  30  sols  (I5d. 
English) — On  a  Potage,  3  Plats  tres  forts,  une 
demibouteille  de  bon  vin.  Pain  k  discretion,  un 
beau  dessert,— ou  un  petit  verre  de  veille  eau-de-vie 
de  Cognac.  Le  tout  au  choix.  Le  service  se 
fait  en  beau  linge ;  argenterie ;  et  porcelaine,  &c. 

If  this  should  be  too  dear,  you  are  tempted  by 
another  affiche  close  by, 

"  Unique  dans  son  genre !  Diner  copieux  k  22  sols 
(lid.  English)  par  t6te,  servi  en  convert  et  bob 
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d'argent,  en  beau  Huge  blauc.  On  a  potage, 
3  plats  au  choix,  Dessert,  un  Carafon  d'excellent 
vin.  Paiu  k  discretion.  On  remplace  le  Dessert 
par  un  petit  verre  d'eau  de  vie. 

Le  public  est  prevenu  qu'afin  de  meriter  sa  con- 
fiance  et  flatter  son  goM,  il  trouvera  la  Carte 
bien  detaill6e  et  yari6e  tons  les  jours,  tant  en 
volaille,  gibier,  poisson,  que  p&tisserie  et  dessert." 

This  will  suffice  to  shew,  that  the  Parisians  under- 
stand the  art  of  puffing  and  placarding  at  least  as 
well  as  the  Londoners.  It  may  be  possible  in  Lon- 
don to  get  the  substance  of  a  dinner  at  a  chop- 
house  for  as  small  a  sum  as  two  shillings,  but  in  a 
wretched  form ;  without  any  of  the  accessories  of 
luxury,  or  even  comfort ;  but  in  Paris,  you  may 
dine  at  the  Salon  Francais  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  a 
superb  saloriy  as  well  fitted  up  and  better  lighted  than 
the  Piazza  at  Co  vent-garden,  and  be  served  with 
soup,  three  dishes  au  choir,  bread  d  discretion,  a 
pint  of  Burgundy,  and  dessert,  for  the  sum  of 
eighteen  pence. 

20th.  There  is  another  advantage  in  Paris, 
which  is  derived  from  its  inferiority  of  size,  a  walk 
of  half  an  hour  will  take  you  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  into  the  country.  In  London  this  is  the 
work  of  half-a-day.  And,  when  you  are  once  clear 
of  the  barrihes,  you  are  as  much  in  tlie  country 
and  breathe  as  pure  an  air  as  if  you  were  a  hundred 
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miles  off.  This  facility  of  uniting  the  pleasures  of 
town  and  country,  makes  Paris  very  agreeable. 
St.  Cloud,  for  instance,  is  a  mere  walk,  and  a 
more  romantic  scene  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  park  at  St.  Cloud  during  a  fSte  might  be 
compared  with  a  scene  in  Fairy  Land.  To  com- 
pare it  with  something  nearer  home;— Imagme  se- 
veral  thousand  people  in  Windsor  Forest,  (though 
periiaps  the  wood  at  St.  Cloud  may  be  flattered  by 
the  comparison) — temporary  shops  erected  with- 
out number  on  each  side  of  a  fine  alley  of  trees, — 
and  the  whole  forest  animated  by  people  amusing 
themselves  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ;^--here  dancing  m 
troops  under  the  shade, — ^there  riding  in  round- 
about machines,  with  ships  attached  to  the  extre- 
mity of  their  poles,  which  sail  round  and  round  with 
an  undulating  motion,  like  that  of  a  vessel  under  a 
steady  breeze; — here  enjoying  the  jokes  of  Punch 
and  Merry  Andrew — and  there  climbing  paths  that 
would  not  'ill  become  the  gardens  of  an  Esquimaux. 
The  whole  combination  is  enchantingly  picturesque, 
and  realizes  the  descriptions,  that  I  have  read  in 
some  foreign  novels,  in  which  I  always  thought 
there  was  something  too  poetical  to  be  fact,  but 
the  fact  is  not  less  poetical  (if  one  may  so  say)  than 
the  description. 

Itie  French  though  without  any  taste  for  the 
Romantic  in  nature,  have  a  happy  knack  in  the 
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imitation  of  it.  The  gardens  of  Tivoli  for  instance, 
though  so  inferior  to  Yauxhall  in  capabilities,  are 
rendered  much  more  rural  and  romantic,  and  this 
is  extraordinary  enou^,  considering  the  different 
tastes  of  the  two  nations.  Instead  of  taking  your 
r^reshment  in  boxes,  as  at  Yauxhall;  you  here 
take  it  under  the  trees,  or  in  arbours ;  the  walks 
too  are  delightfully  solitary,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  entertainments,  is  got  up  in  a  better  taste, 
than  the  fetes  champetres  on  our  side  of  the  water, 
22nd.  ToUie  Palais  de  iMcembourg,  Here  is  the 
exhibition  of  the  paintings  of  living  French  artists. 
The  style  of  the  modem  French  painters  is  glaring 
and  harsh,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  introducing 
prettinesses  into  interesting  subjects.  In  Guerin's 
famous  picture  of  Phasdra  and  Hippolytus  you  may 
count  the  squares  of  the  marble  pavement,  and 
trace  all  the  curious  needlework,  with  which  the 
garments  of  the  figures  are  embroidered.  All  the 
accompaniments  are  in  the  same  style.  Guerin 
however  has  finely  imagined  the  characters  of  his 
painting.  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus  are  admirable, 
the  nurse  absolutely  speaks,  though  perhaps  she  has 
too  much  the  air  of  a  kitchen-maid.  Theseus's 
countenance  expresses  unmixed  contempt,  but  surely 
there  should  be  some  mixture  of  anger.  In  the 
colouring  of  the  French  painters  there  is  often  great 
effect ; — but  then  it  is  almost  always  an  unpleasant 
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effeet— their  pictures  are  all  glare  and  light — they 
aeem  to  despise  o^  to  be  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
shadow,  and  all  that  delicate  management  of  light 
and  shade,  which  the  painters  call  cfaaro'scuro. 
David  is  ttie  ringleader  of  this  style,  and  he  out- 
Fuselies  Fuseli  in  the  overstrained  extravagance  (tf 
his  attitudes.  Gerard  is  the  most  celebrated  artist 
of  the  present  day,  both  as  an  historical,  and  a 
portrait  painter.  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  see  his 
BatdeofAusterHtXy  which  I  am  told  is  his  best  work ; 
hut  I  saw  his  Entrance  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris, 
and  the  portraits  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  and  others. 
There  is  much  merit  in  his  works  in  both  kinds. 
24th.  Visited  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;-^ti  spacious 
hall  of  a  semicircular  form,  handsomely  fitted  op 
with  a  profusion  of  marble,  and  dec(Nrated  with  the 
statues  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Demosth^fies,  Brutus, 
Cato,  and  Cic^o.  The  president's  chair,  and  the 
desks  of  the  secretaries,  occupy  the  base  of  the 
semieircle  ;  in  which  ilie  seats  of  the  members  are 
arranged  in^  semicircular  rows  rising  one  above 
the  other,  faeiiig  tlie  president.  The  two  lowest 
benches,  in  ttie  centre,  immediatdy  of^osite  the 
tribune,  are  the  Treasury  benches^  appropriated  to 
the  ministeris.  Above  is  a  roomy  gallery  for  the 
public.  Tlleir  hour  of  meeting  corresponds  witii 
that  of  our  own  House  of  Commons  in  less  fashion- 
able times  than  the  present     The  doors  are  opened 
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at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  the  president  takes  the 
chair  at  one ;  and  tiieir  debate  is  brought  to  a  con- 
elusion  by  dinner-time.  The  Chamber  has  not' 
shaken  off  all  the  remains  of  the  imperial  stra- 
tocracy. Drums  announced  the  entrance  of  the 
president,  who  was  followed  by  two  sergeants  at 
arms.  His  dress  is  the  simple  uniform  of  the  Cham- 
ber,— an  embroidered  blue  coat, — ^without  wig  or 
gown.  These  adjuncts  may  contribute  nothing  to 
a  native  dignity  of  person,  but  they  are  not  with- 
out their  use  in  supplying  the  ordinary  deficiencies 
of  nature.  Nothing  could  be  less  dignified  than 
the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  French  pre- 
sident, who  tripped  up  the  steps  to  his  chair,  with 
the  air  of  a  footman  in  haste  to  answer  his  mis- 
tress's bell.  Private  business,  and  the  presentation 
of  petitions  occupied  the  House  till  two  o'clock ; 
by  which  time,  the  ministers  had  taken  their  seats, 
and  the  president  announced  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  ministers  wear  a  uniform  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Chamber ;  and  they  have  the  right  of  speak- 
ing, but  cannot  vote.  The  assembly  had  rather 
a  slovenly  appearance ;  some  members  being  in 
uniform,  and  others  not ;  for  the  costume  is  only 
strictly  necessary  to  those,  who  mean  to  mount  the 
tribune.  The  debate  was  dull  and  tiresome  ;  the 
first  speaker  read  his  oration  from  a  written  paper, 
and  persisted  for  half  an  hour,  though  it  was  plain 
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that  no  person  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  a 
word  that  he  uttered.  Then  followed  an  extempore 
orator,  who  spoke  with  considerable  force,  anima- 
tion, and  effect ;  but,  the  mounting  the  tribune, 
(which  is  placed  immediately  under  the  president's 
chair,  so  that  the  orator  necessarily  turns  his  back 
upon  him,)  has  a  bad  effect ;  it  takes  away  the  im- 
pression of  the  speech  proceeding  from  the  imme- 
diate impulse  of  ihe  speaker,  and  gives  the  idea  of 
a  premeditated  harangue,  which  is  always  tedious. 

La  Fayette  sat  on  the  left  side  of  the  Chamber, 
which  is  filled'  by  the  Radicals^  or  as  the  French 
term  them,  the  lAberatiXy  while  the  opposite  benches, 
on  the  right  side,  are  occupied  by  the  Ultra 
Royalist  party.  It  is  impossible  not  to  look  with 
interest,  at  this  earliest  child  of  the  Revolution, — 
which  has  been  well  compared  to  Saturn,  devour- 
ing his  children, — ^for  his  very  existence  is  a  stand- 
ing miracle,  and  excites  the  same  feeling,  which  is 
produced  by  the  sight  of  a  venerable  oak,  that  has 
outlived  tile  fury  of  a  storm,  which  has  laid  low  all 
the  minor  trees  of  the  forest. 

The  Count  de  Cazes,  the  popular  minister  of  the 
day,  is  not  more  than  thirty-eight  years  old ;  being 
under  the  age  prescribed  for  a  deputy.  He  is  the 
great  hero  of  the  centre^  which  is  composed  of  that 
party  of^  tiie  Chamber,  called  Constitutionalists, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  independent.     It  will 
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be  happy  for  Prance,  if  this  party  be  really  com- 
posed of  men,  who  having  no  interested  views  to  gra- 
tify, are  content  to  ''  trim  the  boat  and  sit  quiet," 
and  by  the  judicious  disposal  of  their  weight,  pre- 
vent the  vessel  from  leaning  too  much  to  the  side 
of  the  radical  royalists  on  tiie  right,  or. the  radical 
republicans  on  the  left.  It  is  such  a  party  as  this, 
founded  on  principles  rather  than  men,  and  shifting 
its  support,  as  it  may  perceive  danger  from  the  en- 
croachment of  either  of  the  ultra  parties  of  the 
state,  that  can  alone  preserve  a  mixed  constitution 
from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  madness  of  demo- 
cracy, or  sinking  for  ever  into  tiie  death-asleep  of 
despotism. 

Such  a  body  of  men  is  especially  necessary  in 
France,  to  temper  the  excesses  of  party  ascendancy. 
In  France,  the  party  in  power  is  omnipotent.  Never 
was  there  seen  such  a  land  for  ratting ;  nothing 
can  equal  the  rapidity  of  the  contagion,  which  is 
shewn  in  an  immediate  competition  amongst  all 
classes  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest.  This  utter  want  of  party  attachment, 
has  often  enabled  a  daring  minority,  by  the  sem- 
blance of  power,  to  frighten  the  nation  into  sub- 
mission to  a  yoke,  which  a  trifling  effort  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  shake  off.  There  is  nothing 
more  surprising  in  the  strange  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  than  the  barefaced  impudence,  with 
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which  a  few  daring  demagogues  disposed  of  the 
fates  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen ;  unless  it 
be  the   base   and  cowardly  apathy,  with  which 
the  great  mass  submitted  to  the  knife  of  their 
butchers.     Let  us  hear  how  Madame    Roland, 
(he  most  amiable,   and  the  most  enthusiastic   of 
the  partizans  of  liberty,  expresses  herself,  in  de- 
scribing the  horrible  massacres  of  the  prisoners  in  , 
September,   1792.     "  Cependant,  les  massacres 
continu^rent  k  I'AbbayCy  du  Dimanche  au  soir,  au 
Mardi  matin ;  k  la  Force,  davantage ;  k  Bicetre 
quatre  jours.     Tout  Paris  fut  t^moin  de  ces  hor- 
ribles scenes  ex^cut^es  par  un  petit  nombre  de 
bourreaux.     Tout  Paris  laissa  faire  .  .  .  tout  Paris 
fut  maudit  k  mes  yeux,  et  je  n'esp^rai  plus  que  la 
liberty  s'6tabUt  parmi  des  l&ches,  insensible   aux 
demiers  outrages  qu'on  puisse  faire,  k  I'humanit^ ; 
froids  spectateurs  d'attentats  que  le  courage  de 
cinquante  hommes  arm6s  auroit  facilement  emp6- 
ch6s.  *  *  *  *  Le  fait  est  que  le  bruit  d'une  pr^- 
tendue  conspiration  dans  les  prisons,  tout  invrai- 
semblable  qu'il  f6t,  I'annonce  affect^e  de  Pinqui^- 
tude  et  de  la  colore  du  peuple,  retenait  chacun  dam 
la  stupeur,  et  lui  persuadait  au  fond  de  sa  maison, 
que  c'etait  le  peuple  qui  agissait,  lorsque  de  compte 
fait,  il  n'y  avait  pas  deux  cents  brigands  pour 
la  totality  de  cette  inf^e  expedition.     Aussi  ce 
n'est  pas   la  premiere  nuit  qui  i^^'^tonne :    mais 
quatre  jours ! — et  des  curieux  alloient  voir  ce  spec- 
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tacle !(— Non  je  ne  connais  rien  dans  les  amiales 
des  peuples  les  plus  barbares,  de  comparable  k  ces 
atrocit^s."  It  was  the  same  culpable  apathy,  the 
same  selfish  timidity,  in  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  enabled  the  originally  contemptible 
faction  of  the  Mountain  to  subdue,  proscribe,  and 
condemn,  all  its  opponents.  The  same  facility  of 
submission  to  any  yoke,  has  been  lately  exemplified 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  the  exits  and  en-^ 
trances  of  rival  kings,  which  have  been  conducted 
at  Paris  after  the  same  quiet  and  bloodless  manner, 
in  which  those  things  are  generally  exhibited  on 
the  stage.  Madame  de  Stael,  in  describing  the 
French  character,  does  not  omit  this  striking  trait. 
•*  Les  Pranf  ais,"  says  she,  "  sont  peu  disposes  k 
la  guerre  civile,  parceque  chez  eux  la  majority  en- 
traine  presque  toujours  la  minority ;  le  parti  qui 
passe  pour  le  plus  fort,  devient  bien  vite  tout  puis- 
sant, car  tout  le  monde  s'y  r6unit." 

26th.  In  the  evening  to  the  Theatre  Franf  ais. 
When  a  favourite  piece  is  performed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  at  the  doors  some  time  before  they  are 
opened.  But,  the  candidates  for  places  have  the 
good  sense  to  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  throng- 
ing in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  the  established  rule 
is  to  form  a  la  queue  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  in 
a  column  of  two  a-breast,  and  every  one  is 
obliged  to  take  his  place  in  the  rear,  in  the  order  in 
which  he  arrives.    This  is  done  with  as  much  order 
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und  regularity  as  would  be- observed  in  a  regiment 
of  soldiers;  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole 
business  is  conducted  without  the  smallest  tumult, 
and  with  ease  to  every  one.  It  is  true  that  the  gem 
d'urmes  in  attendance  have  authority  to  enforce  this 
rule,  if  there  should  be  any  person  so  unreasonable 
as  to  refuse  compliance;  but  still  great  credit  is 
due  to  tile  French  for  their  ready  adoption  of  what 
is  rational.  The  play  was  Joanne  d'Arc.  Ma- 
demoiselle Duchesnois  was  the  heroine,  and  a  most 
alarmingly  ugly  heroine  she  made ;  but  bodily 
defects  are  of  little  importance  if  the  soul  be  of  the 
right  tempeir.     When  that  is  the  case, 

"  Pritchard's  genteel,  and  Garrick's  six  feet  high." 

Her  face,  though  it  be  j^in,  is  capable-,  of  consi- 
derable variety  of  expression ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance  than  beauty,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
mind  in  her  countenance ;  for  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  command  our  interest  and  sympathy.  Who 
can  sympathise  with  a  simpleton,  even  if  it  be  a 
pretty  simpleton?  Duchesnois  drew  down  much 
applause,  and  she  deserved  it ; — she  feels  justly,  and 
has  the  faculty  of  expressing  what  she  feels ; — this 
is  the  extent  of  her  merit ;  but  here,  where  there  is 
so  much  unnatural  declamation,  her  $tyle  appears  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

Mademoiselle  Volnais,  for  example,  with  a  plump 
unmeaning  pretty  face,  chaunts  out  her  part,  with 

3K 
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no  more  apparent  feeling  or  understanding  than  a 
parrot. 

La  Fond,  who  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  au- 
dience, played  Talbot  with  something  that  was 
very  like  spirit  and  dignity ;  but  he  can  never  con- 
ceal the  actor;  he  is  all  "  strut  and  bellow  ;"  and 
his  voice,  though  it  has  great  compass,  is  harsh  and 
unpleasant.  The  political  allusions,  of  which  the 
play  is  full,  particularly  the  prophetic  denunciations 
of  Joanne  against  England,  were  eagerly  seized  by 
the  audience,  and  rancorously  applauded.  It  must 
require  all  the  vanity  of  the  French,  to  sit  and  hear, 
as  the  audience  did  with  patience  and  complacency, 
the  most  Ailsome  and  disgusting  flattery,  addressed  to 
their  national  feelings  in  the  vilest  and  worst  taste 
of  clap-traps.  The  very  gallery  in  England  has 
grown  out  of  its  liking  for  this  sort  of  stuff. 

A  new  after-piece  followed — "  hes  Femmes  Po- 
litiques"  a  pretty  trifle,  written  in  elegant  lan- 
guage, which  was  charmingly  delivered.  Ma- 
demoiselle Mars  and  Mademoiselle  Dupuis  played 
delightfully;  Baptiste  ain6  looked  and  spoke  like 
the  old  gentleman  he  represented;  and  Monrose 
excited  a  laugh  without  descending  to  bufibonery 
and  caricature.  This  sort  of  conversational  French 
comedy  is  delightful ; — it  is  nature  in  her  best  dress, 
— ^polite, — ^well  bred, — and  sparkling. 

But,  in  comedies  where  there  is  more  room  for 
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the  exhibition  of  comic  humour,'  the  French  actors 
are  very  inferior  to  our  own.  We  shall  in  vain 
look  for  parallels  Qf  what  Lewis  was,  or  what 
Munden  and  Dowton  are ;  and  even  with  respect 
to  Mademoiselle  Mars,  excellent  as  she  is  in  the 
first  and  hi^est  walks  of  comedy,  for  which  she 
seems  designed  by  nature, — ^being  very  beautiful, 
very  graceful,  and  perfectly  well-bred; — ^yet,  in 
characters  of  archness  and  humour,  Aie  might  put  a 
little  more  heart,  and  a  great  deal  more  mind  into 
her  representations.  We  miss  the  force,  the  rich- 
ness, and  the  warmth  of  Mrs.  Jordan's  acting,  and 
the  exquisite  point  she  gave  to  comic  dialogue, 
which  only  wanted  to  be  embellished  with  the  good- 
breeding  of  the  French  Thalia,  to  be  perfection. 

The  point  of  perfection  will  perhaps  be  found 
somewhere  between  the  styles  of  the  two  nations. 
To  take  an  example  from  the  Tartuffe  ; — the  fa- 
mous scene  between  Tartuffe  and  Elmire^  is  scarcely 
played  up  to  the  intention  of  the  author,  by  Damas 
and  Madamoiselle  Mars,  and  it  certainly  might  be 
coloured  higher,  without  overstepping  the  modesty  of 
nature.  Dowton,  in  Cantwell,  may  go  a  little  too 
far  with  Lady  Lambert,  (and  yet  who  can  think  so, 
that  remembers  the  eifect  produced  by  his  manage- 
ment of  the  interview,) — but  Damas,  in  Tartuffe, 
does  not  go  far  enough  with  Elmire.     The  scene 

"  comes  tardy  off;" — bknsiancc^  when  carried  too 
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far,  is  a  mill-stone  round  the  neck  of  tragedy  and 
comedy.— Congreve  says  well,  that  a  scene  on  the 
stage  must  represent  nature,  but  in  warmer  colours 
than  it  exists  in  reality.  It  is  in  M oliere  particu- 
larly, perhaps  exclusively,  that  the  French  comedi- 
ans seem  to  fall  short  of  the  author,  and  M oliere  is 
the  most  humorous  of  all  their  writers.  He  is  the 
Fielding  of  France,  and  there  is  a  raciness  and  a 
richness  about  him  that  is  sometimes  frittered  away 
in  the  representation. 

It  might  be  curious  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the 
universal  decline  of  the  art  of  acting,  during  the 
present  age.  France  has  only  two  performers 
that  are  much  above  mediocrity  ;-^but  they  are 
excellent; — Talma  in  tragedy,  and  Mars  in  co- 
medy;— ^for  as  to  all  the  rest  (though  there  are 
many  that  have  a  considerable  portion  of  merit) 
we  may  pass  them  over  in  silence,  except  Potior, 
^who  is,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  a  prodigious  favourite 
in  farce  and  caricature;  but  we  possess  a  better 
edition  of  Potier,  than  the  French  themselves,  in 
our  own  inimitable  Listen. 

The  French  opera  is  the  most  splendid  theatre  in 
Paris ;  but  protect  me  from  French  singing ! — espe- 
cially if  it  be  serious  singing.  Arthur  Young,  in 
{Speaking  of  French  singing,  describes  it  as  "  the 
distortions  of  embodied  dissonance,"  and  Rousseau 
inveighs  against  the  '^  lamentable  chant  Frani^ais'' 
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as  bearing  more  resemblance  '^  aux  cris  de  la  co- 
lique  qu'aux  transports  des  passions ;"  and  in  their 
chorusses  there  is  a  grand  roar-royal,  as  if  they  all 
had  the  cholic  together.  The  light  airs  of  their 
comic  operas  are  however  very  pleasing,  and  there 
is  at  lea^t  this  merit  in  (heir  singing,  that  you  can 
hear  what  they  say.  The  airs  of  Gretry  are  de- 
lightful.- The  ballet  of  the  French  opera,  is  per- 
fect, and  one  might  almost  fancy,  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  nation,  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word,  lay  in  their  heels.  I  have 
seen  in  the  gardens  of  Tivoli,  a  pas  de  trais^  per- 
formed by  two  male  and  one  female  dancer  upon 
stilts ;  the  pirouettes  on  these  seven-leagued  legs, 
were  inexpressively  ridiculous  ;  but,  if  diflSculty  be 
the  great  desideratum  in  dancing,  this  style,  of 
all  others,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  loudest  ap- 
plause. 

27th.  The  houvre,  stripped  as  it  has  been  of 
the  spoils  which  Buonaparte  and  his  myrmidons  had 
collected  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  is  still  a  noble 
collection.  The  gallery  itself — 500  yards  in  length 
-—lined  with  pictures,  is  a  magnificent  sight. 

There  are  still  remaining  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Raphael,  Murillo,  Titian,  and  Salvator 
Rosa.  The  gaps  occasioned  by  the  restoration  of 
the  spoils  of  Italy  have  been  filled  up  with  the  Lux- 
embourg pictures  of  Rubens,  who  has  thrown 
away  a  vast  deal  of  labour  and  fine  colouring  in 
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hopelets  and  inctirable  aflegories ;  and  by  the  sea- 
piecei  of  Vetnet,  which  are  so  beautiful,  that  we 
cannot,  while  looking  at  them,  regret  the  absence 
of  any  pictures  whatever.  His  views  of  ttie  sea- 
ports, combine  all  the  beauties  of  painting  with  tbe 
mosC  accurate  fidelity  of  resemblance.,  But  it  is  in 
his  fisncy  pieces,  tiiat  he  gives  the  rdns  to  his  ima- 
gination, and  indulges  in  every  variety  of  tint  and 
contrast;  anditisdiflSictdttosay ^hettierheismost 
admirable,  in  the  warm  ^ow  d.  sunshine,  in  the 
pale  silver  gleams  of  moonU^,  or  in  the  gloomy 
leathering  of  a  fog. 

Nidiolas  Ponssin,  is  the  great  hero  ci  the  Frendi 
Mhool  of  painting.  There  is  a  hardness  (^  manniar 
in  (he  generality  of  his  worin,  wiuxAk  injures  their 
effect, — but  his  Deluge  is  sublime.  There  is  a 
dark  and  terrible  solemnity  about  it,  admirably 
suited  to  the  subject;  the  universal  desolation  is 
pictured  by  a  selection  of  a  few  instances  of  the 
most  affecting  images ;  which  do  honor  to  the  heart 
of  the  painter,  who  represents  love,- — conjugal  and 
parental  love — as  enduring  through  all  trials,  exert- 
ing its  energy  to  the  last,  and  overwhelmed  only  in 
the  end, — ^by  the  destruction  of  all  things^ 

There  is  a  picture  in  the  Louvre  by  LairessCy  from 
which  I  think  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  must  have  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  Qarrici  between  Comedy  and 
Tragedy. 

The  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  figmres 
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is  SO  precisely  the  same,  that  the  resemblance  can 
scarcely  be  accidental.  The  subject  is,  Hercules 
between  Virtue  and  Vice ;  and  Sir  Joshua  has  not 
even  been  at  the  pains  of  adding  legs  to  the  half- 
lengths  of  the  originals ;  though  he  has  certainly 
improved  upon  Lairesse's  Vice,  in  his  exquisitely 
charming  figure  of  Thalia. 

The  Louvre  collection  of  statues  may  still  boast 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture ;  the  Borghese  collection,  amongst  which 
are  the  famous  fighting  Gladiator,  and  the  Her- 
maphrodite, were  bought  and  added  to  the  National 
Museum  by  Napoleon. 

28th.  Before  I  leave  Paris  I  must  record  my 
impressions  of  the  French  women ;  who  must  J 
think  yield  the  palm  to  their  English  and  ItaUan 
neighbours ; — ^they  want  the  freshness  and  modest 
retiring  delicacy  of  the  first,  and  the  dignity  and 
voluptuous  enthusiasm  of  the  second.  Whatever 
beauty  there  is  amongst  them  is  confined  to  the 
upper  classes,  and  the  Grisettes.  In  passing  through 
the  country  I  was  everywhere  appalled  by  the 
squalid  appearance  of  the  peasantry  :  so  unlike  the 
romantic  pictures  of  Sterne.  The  point  in  which 
the  Parisian  ladies  claim  the  most  decided  supe- 
riority over  their  English  sisters,  is  in  the  elegance 
of  their  tomure  ;  and  for  this  claim  there  may  be 
some  foundation.  The  French  ladies  however 
sometimes  carry  their  pretty  mincing  gait  too  far; 
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but  even  this  is  better  than  the  opposite  extreme, 
which  is  occasionally  exemplified  in  the  straddling 
stride  of  an  Englishwoman.  What  Rousseau  said 
of  the  Parisiennes  and  their  fashions,  and  of  the 
silly  spirit  of  imitation  which  induces  other  nations 
to  deform  their  figures  by  the  adoption  of  the  de- 
formities of  French  fashions,  may  well  be  applied 
to  the  present  day ,  when  every  Englishwoman  is 
at  the  pains  of  making  herself  hump-backed,  for  no 
other  reason,  as  it  would  seem,  than  that  the  native 
beauty  of  her  form,  may  be  reduced  to  the  French 
standard  of  symmetry.  "  Menues,"  says  Rous- 
seau, speaking  of  the  Parisiennes  '*  plut6t  que  bien 
faites,  elles  n'ont  pas  les  tallies  fines ;  aussi,  s'at- 
tachent-elles  volontiers  aux  modes  qui  la  d^guisent, 
en  quoi  je  trouve  assez  simples  les  femmes  des  au- 
tres  pays,  de  vouloir  bien  des  modes  faites  pour 
cacher  les  d^fautes  qu'elles  n'ont  pas." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  1814,  the  English 
ladies  were  so  possessed  with  a  rage  for  imitating 
even  the  deficiencies  of  their  French  sisterhood, 
that  they  actually  had  recourse  to  violent  means, 
even  to  the  injury  of  their  healths,  to  compress 
their  beautiful  bosoms  as  flatly  as  possible,  and 
destroy  every  vestige  of  those  charms,  for  which 
of  all  other  women,  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
indebted  to  nature. 

The  French  women  appear,  what  I  believe  they 
really  are,  kind,  good-humoured,  and  affectionate  ; 
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but  light,  fickle,  capricious,  and  trifling.  Without 
having  thrown  off  entirely  the  robe  of  virtue,  they 
wear  it  so  loosely  as  to  admit  of  freedoms,  which 
would  shock  the  delicacy  of  more  reserved  man- 
ners. No  woman  in  Paris,  I  believe,  would  feel 
offended  at  any  proposals,  if  made  d'une  certaine 
manierCy  et  d'un  air  Hen  comme  ilfaut  /—though  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  proposals  would  be 
accepted ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Sullen  says,  in  the  play, 
'^  it  happens  with  women  as  with  men,  the  greatest 
talkers  are  often  the  greatest  cowards  ;  and  there's 
a  reason  for  it :  those  spirits  evaporate  in  prattle, 
which  might  do  more  mischief  if  they  took  another 
course."  But,  there  can  be  no  descriptions  of  na- 
tional characters  without  exceptions — Mesdames 
Ney  and  Lavalette,  in  these  days,  and  Mesdames 
La  Roche  Jacquelin,  and  Roland,  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  may  challenge  [a  comparison  with 
the  fairest  names  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of 
womanhood. 

Matrimony,  if  one  may  take  the  evidence  of  the 
journals,  seems  to  be  a  regular  business  of  adver- 
tisement. I  select  three  out  of  e^ht  in  one 
paper ; — and  all  too  on  the  part  of  the  ladies. 

"  Une  demoiselle  bien  n6e  et  aimable,  ayant 
120,000  francs  de  biens,  desire  6pouser  un  homme 
Ag6  et  riche." 

"  Une  demoiselle  de  2^  i^ns,  jolie  et  d'une  Edu- 
cation distingu^,  ayant  4<0>000  francs  comptant. 
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«t  par  la  suite,  300,000  francs,  desire  epousisr  im 
jeune  ,>bomme  aimable,  et  ay  ant  de  la  fortune." 

'^  Une  demoiselle,  de  19  ans,  sans  fortune,  mais 
jolie,  aimable,  et  bien  elev^e,  desire  ^pouser  un 
homme  ^6,  et  assez  ais6  pour  pouvoir  faire 
quelque  bien  h,  sa  m^re." 

Perhaps  &g6  means  no  more  than  our  word 
aged^  as  applied  to  a  horse. 

This  may  suffice  as  a  specimen; — ^^on  the  part  of 
the  gentlemen  the  paper  offered  no  advertisement 
whatever. 

29th.  The  following  document,  taken  from  the 
Bibliotheque  Hisiorique,  will  shew  the  fearful  extent 
to  which  gan^ng  is  carried  in  Paris  at  present. 

BUDGET   DES   JEUX  PUBLICS. 
ETAT    DES   FRAIS   ANNUELS   DES   JEUX   DE   PARIS. 

7  Tables  de  Trente-et-un. 

9  de  Roulette. 

1  Passe-Dix. 

1  Craps. 

1  Creps. 

1  Biribi. 

20 

These  twenty  tables  are  distributed  about  Paris ; 
the  established  stake  varies  from  a  Napoleon  to  a 
sous,  so  that  every  man  may  find  a  table,  suited  to 
his  fortune.  At  some,  women  are  admitted,  and  it 
is  needless  to  describe  the  effect  which  such  institu- 
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tions  must  have  upon  the  morals  of  the  town.  The 
currait  expenses  of  these  establishments  are  calcu- 
lated at  no  less  a  sum  than  1,55 1,480  francs  per 
annum.  And  in  i^ddition  to  these  there  is  the  ''  bail'' 
to  govermnent  6,000,000  francs,  and  the  bonus 
for  the  baM  1^,666  francs,  making  together  the 
enormous  sum  of  7,718,146  francs. 

From  documents  it  appears,  that  the  average 
gain  of  tlie  tables  is  800,000  francs  per  month, 
which  will  amount  to  9,600,000  francs  per  annum ; 
which,  after  substracting  the  expenses,  7,718,146 
francs,  will  leave  a  clear  profit  of  1,881^854  francs. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  unanswerable  logic  of 
figures  and  facts,  th^e  are  every  day  fresh  vic- 
tims, who  are  infatuated  enough  to  believe,  that 
it  is  possible  to  counterbalance  the  advantage  which 
the  bank  possesses,  by  a  judicious  management  of 
the  power  the  player  has  of  altering  his  stake.  This 
is  a  fatal  error ;  though  it  is  common  to  talk  of 
the  uncertainty  of  chance,  yet  in  an  unlimited 
series,  chance  becomes  certainty ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  chances  is  founded  upon  the  same  general 
and  immutable  laws  which  direct  all  the  operations 
of  matter.  There  is  a  little  pamphlet  published  at 
Paris,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  man  who 
Deeds  to  be  conviiu^ed,  that  he  who  plays  against 
the  table,  must,  at  the  long  run,  be  made  a 
beggar. 

)30tb.    Tb^  ''  seeal  to  destroy"  is  busily  at  work 
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•n  over  Paris,  in  endeavoaring  to  obliterate  Na- 
poleon's renown,  and  indeed  to  convert  ttie  im* 
iperia!  insq;nia  into  emblems  in  honor  of  the 
Bourbons.  TUn/the  N  is  univerMny  changed 
into  H,  and  ttie  Bee  into  a  Lily.  Tbebia^reUtfs 
too,  winch  commemorate  the  achievements  of  the 
Ex-Emperor,  are  torn  down  without  misrcy.  Hiere 
is  something  pitiM  in  ffais  disfigur^nent,  which 
doeslitde  credit  to  those  who  ordered  it  It  is  not 
only  ill  jndged,  as  being  calculated  to  engrave 
^eper  on  ttie  tablets  of'  the  memory,  the  recoUec- 
tion  of  those  exploits,  which  are  thus .  unwortiifly 
treated;  but  the  attempt  is  manUestly  impossible. 
Afl  Paris  savours  of  Napoleon,  what  can  be  done 
with  the  bbelii^  in  the  Place  Vendomel  or  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  white  flag  on  the  top  of  it,  will 
efiace  the  recollection,  that  this  pillar  was  com- 
posied  of  1,200  pieces  of  camion,  taken  by  Napo- 
leon at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

This  subject  has  been  well  treated  in  the  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  Due  d'Otrante. — ''  Quand  on  a  6t6  subjugu^ 
par  Napoleon,  il-y-a  peu  de  jugement  k  le  d6ni- 
grer; — ^plus  on  cherche  k  Pabaisser  plus  on  s'aviUt 
soi-m£me; — le  voyageur  sourit  de  piti6  en  voyant 
effacer  k  grands  frais  les  aigles,  qui  se  trouvent 
sur  le  monumens  qu'il  a  repar^s  ou  61ev6s:  Comma 
si  la  m6moire  des  faits  devait  p6rir  avec  les 
aigles!"    T^e  same  work  of  destruction  has  been 
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carried  on  at  the  Pantheon,  where  the  fine  mytho- 
logical has  reliefs  have  been  removed,  though  the 
example  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  might  be  pleaded 
in  their  justification,  and  the  inscription  on  the 
frieze  of  the  portico^ — **  Ailx  grands  hommes  la 
Patrie  reconnoissante'' — is  about  to  give  place  to 
some  more  loyal  and  legitimate  motto. 

Amongst  the  unfinished  works  of  Napoleon  is 
the  Fountain,  which  he  intended  should  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  Bastile.  This  fountain  was  to 
hav6  consisted  of  an  enormous  elephant,  the  model 
of  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  plaister  of  Paris,  on 
the  spot  where  the  Bastile  formerly  stood.  It  is 
seventy  two  feet  in  Jieight ;  the  jef  d*eau  is  through 
the  nostrils  of  his  trunk;  the  reservoir,  in  the  tower, 
upon  his  back ;  and  one  of  his  legs  contains  the 
staircase,  to  ascend  to  the  large  room  in  the  inside 
of  his  belly.  The  Ele{diant  was  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  bronze,  with  tusks  of  silver,  surrounded 
by  Lions  of  bronze,  who  were  to  have  expecto- 
rated the  water  from  one  cistern  to  another.  It  is 
remarkable,  how  little  the  persons  who  lived  close 
to  the  Bastile  know  of  the  particulars  which  hap- 
pened at  the  taking  of  that  place  by  the  populace, 
an  event  which  happened  so  short  a  time  ago;  and 
in  the  accounts  which  have  been  published,  there  is 
scarcely  a  circumstance  which  is  told  in  the  same 
manner  by  any  two  narrators.     From  the  site  of 
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tbe  Baslile,  I  went  to  the  manufactory  of  Qobdm 
Tapestry.  ^ 

.  It  is  extremely  curious  to  see  the  operations  of 
this  manufacture.  The  material  on  which  the  ta- 
pestry is  worked  consists  merely  of  single  threads ; 
which  are  placed  upon  a  frame,  over  which  the 
workman  leans.  The  outline  of  the  pattern  is 
marked  in  black  chalk,  upon  the  threads ;  and,  the 
worsted  being  ready  rolled,  the  artist  then  works 
it  in,  in  the  various  proper  shades,  with  no  other 
direction  to  guide  him  than  a  coloured  model  which 
hangs  near  him.  The  extraordinary  part  of  the, 
work  is,  that  he  produces  the  desired  effect,  using 
the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  the  softest  gradations 
of  tints,  with  the  happiest  use  of  light  and  shadow, 
without  looking  at  the  fair  side  of  his  work  in  its 
progress ;  for  it  is  the  inside,  which  is  always  next 
him. 

June  5th.  Visited  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  ; — ^the  most  interesting  of  all  the  esta- 
blishments in  Paris.  The  system  of  education  in- 
vented by  the  benevolent  Abb 6  de  TEp^e,  for  the 
education  of  these  helpless  children,  shut  out,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  nature,  from  the  chief  sources  of 
intelligence,  has  been  prosecuted  with  equal  suc- 
cess by  the  Abb6  Sicard.  The  difficulty  obviously 
consists,  in  establishing  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  mind  of  the  pupil.     The  Abb^  de 
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I'Ep^  surmounted  the  difficulty,  by  inventing  n 
method  of  conveying  ideas  to  the  mind,  by  means 
of  visible  signs.  This  is  done  by  writing  the 
names  of  things,  and  by  a  regular  system  of  signs, 
establishing  a  connexion  between  the  written  words, 
and  the  ideas  to  be  excited  by  them.  This  inge-» 
nious  system  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  almost  im- 
practicable, but  as  the  Abb6  well  observed,  "  the 
connexion  between  ideas  and  the  articulate  sounds^ 
which  are  the  ordinary  means  by  which  they  are 
excited  in  the  mind,  is  quite  as  arbitrary,  as  that 
between  these  ideas  and  the  written  characters 
he  used  to  represent  them  to  the  eye. " 

The  mind  once  stored  with  ideas,  and  a  channel 
of  communication  established,  (he  pupil  is  soon 
taught, — what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  part 
of  his  education, — ^the  use  and  exercise  of  the  organs 
of  speech ;  and,  as  a  privation  of  any  of  the 
senses,  is  always  found  to  produce  a  greater  quick- 
ness in  those  that  remain,  the  sense  of  sight  becomes 
in  the  deaf  and  dumb  so  acute,  that  they  can  see  the 
answer  of  the  person  with  whom  they  converse, 
by  observing  the  motion  of  the  lips. 

Some  of  the  definitions,  which  are  recorded,  as 
the  impromptu  answers  of  the  pupils,  at  public  exa- 
minations are  at  once  accurate  and  beautiful.  To 
instance  a  few ;  Etemiti, — ^un  jour  sans  hier  ni  de- 
maih. 
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Reconnoissance  ; — Le  memoire  du  coeur.  he^ 
sens; — des  portes  id6es.  Dtsir ;  Esperance;— 
Jouissance  ; — Le  desii'  est  un  arbre  en  feuilles,  Tes- 
perance  un  arbre  en  fieurs,  la  jouissance  un  arbre 
en  fruits ;  or,  according  to  the  definition  of  another 
pupil ; — le  desir  est  une  inclination  du  coeur,  Pes- 
perance,  une  confiance  de  Tesprit. 

The  intellectual  attainments  of  these  persons, 
furnish  the  strongest  argument  against  those  doc- 
trines, which  would  persuade  us  that  the  soul  of 
man,  is  only  the  result  of  the  organs  of  sense. 
If  we  needed  any  farther  argument,  to  convince  us 
of  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  thinking  being 
within  us,  we  might  surely  find  it  in  the  example 
aiforded  by  the  deaf  and  dumb;  which  seems  to 
prove,  that  the  soul's  existence  is  independent  of  the 
senses ;  though  their  excitement  may  be  required 
to  call  out  its  powers,  and  a  certain  material  ap- 
paratus be  necessary,  to  the  manifestation  of  its 
faculties. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  a  singular  coincidence, 
that  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  being  asked  to  define 
his  idea  of  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  compared  it  to 
the  colour  red,  as  Sanderson,  the  famous  blind  Ma- 
thematical Professor,  used  to  explain  his  idea  of 
the  colour  red,  by  likening  it  to  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

Drove  afterwards  to  the  Hotel  de  Dieu,  one  of 
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the  largest  hospitals  in  Paris.  Every  thing  was 
neat  and  clean ;  the  furniture  of  the  beds  was 
white,  and  looked  fresh  and  wholesome.  In  walk- 
ing  through  the  wards,  though  there  was  much  to 
afflict  the  eye,  there  was  nothing  to  offend  any 
other  sense. 

The  French  boast  much  of  their  surgical  attain* 
ments,  and  indeed  their  campaigns  must  have  af- 
forded them  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  prac- 
tice and  experience. 

One  improvement,  I  believe,  they  may  have  in- 
troduced, which  has  been  found  of  extensive  benefit 
in  military  practice  ; — that  of  immediate  amputa- 
tion, before  inflammation  takes  place,  in  opposition 
to  the  old  established  system,  of  waiting  till  the 
inflammation  should  have  sulbsided. 

7th.  Left  Paris  for  Dieppe,  travelling  the  lower 
road  to  Rouen,  which  passes  along  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  and  abounds  more  in  picturesque  pros- 
pect,  than  any  other  which  I  have  yet  seen  in 
France ;  though  this  is  not  saying  much  in  its 
favour.  But,  the  view  of  Rouen,  from  a  height 
IJbout  a  league  from  it,  is  very  fine,  and  might  he 
admired  in  any  part  of  England.  Normandy,  in- 
deed, in  many  of  its  features,  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  England,  and  the  likeness  increases 
as  you  advance  from  Rouen  towards  Dieppe, 
through  the  green  and  fertile  valley,  rich  in  pas- 
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tures  and  orchards,  and  peopled  with  the  cotton- 
workers,  by  means  of  which  flie  French  hope  to 
rival  our  long-established  superiority  in  that  manu- 
facture. 

Having  now  arrived  at  Dieppe,  the  last  stage  df 
the  French  territory,  I  would  willingly  part  with 
them  in  good  humour.  There  are  some  amiable 
traits  of  character,  which  are  universally  preva- 
lent,  and  must  strike  the  most  common  observer. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  a  temperate 
people,  and  with  wine  at  command,  which  may  be 
bought  for  almost  nothing,  they  rarely  drink  to 
excess.  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  they  are 
much  kinder  and  gentler  in  their  treatment  of  the 
brute  part  of  the  creation,  Hian  the  lower  orders 
of  our  own  country ;  and  indeed  the  appearance 
of  the  animals  confirms  this  opinion ;  for  you 
never  see  those  maimed,  broken-knee'd,  miserable 
objects, — the  victims  of  ill-treatment  and  ill-usage, 
which  so  often  shock  one,  in  England. 

Again, — if  the  French  have  a  much  greater  share 
of  vanity  than  their  neighbours  the  islanders,  there 
is  a  ludicrous  sort  of  pride  on  the  other  hand, 
which,  though  a  weed  that  thrives  prodigiously  in 
England, — setting  a  fool  in  fermentation,  and  swell- 
ing him  out  with  inflated  ideas  of  self-importance, — 
does  not  seem  to  take  root  at  all  here ;  for,  no  one 
is  above  speaking  civilly  to  his  inferior,  how  great 
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soever  the  distance  between  them.  The  French 
too,  in  many  instances  exhibit  a  praiseworthy  dis- 
regard  of  outward  appearance,  to  which  the  Eng- 
lish, from  pride  or  mautaise  honte^  practise  so  ob- 
sequious a  submission.  .  In  France  no  man  need 
fear  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  from 
the  shabbiness  of  his  coat,  the  height  of  his  lodgings, 
or  the  fashion  of  his  equipage.       ^ 

If  I  have  seen  little  else  to  mention  with  com- 
mendation, it  may  be  that  I  have  been  blinded  by 
national  prejudice ;  for  I  believe  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  acquire  that  complete  impartiality 
which  is  so  necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  It 
would  seem,  that  a  man's  head  was  like  a  bowl, 
and  that  he  came  int|^  the  worlds  with  a  certain 
bias  impressed  upon  it  by  the  hand  of  nature  her- 
self. This  bias  in  an  Englishman's  head  disposes 
bim  to  dislike  every  thing  belonging  to  a  French- 
man. I  confess,  till  I  had  resided  in  France,  I 
used  to  think  that  this-  prejudice  was  carried  much 
too  far ;  but  I  leave  it,  with  a  most  devout  wish> 
that  it  may  never  be  my  misfortune  to  reside  in  it 
Jjgain,  and  a  very  strong  hope  that  the  national 
feeling  which  has  so  long  kept  us  a  distinct  people, 
in  all  our  habits,  feelings,  and  principles,  may  long 
'  continue  to  be  cherished ;  and  that  the  sound  and 
sufficient  sentiment  of  love  of  country,  may  never 
be  laughed  out  of  countenance  by  the  vain  and 
visionary  nonsense  of  universal  philanthropy. 
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9th.     Dieppe.     Labor  ultimus  I — Ascended  the 
cliff  to  snuff  up  the  gale  that  comes  from  old  Eng- 
land.    ''  Oh  England!    England!   thou  land  of 
liberty, — thou  climate  of  good  sense, — thou  ten- 
derest  of  nidthers  and  gentlest  of  nurses ;  '* — How 
I  long  to  embrace  thee  again.     And  yet  now  that 
I  am  within  twelve  hours'  sail  of  thee,  and  that  I 
can  approach  thee  with  amended  heallii  andbri^ter 
prospects,  I  feel  a  strange  mixture  of  apprehension 
and  anxiety.     Who  has  not  felt,  though  parting 
from  friends  is  the  severest  of  all  trials,  that  meet* 
ing  again,  is  not  without  its  disquietudes ;  espe- 
cially after  a  long  absence  from  Hiose  with  whom 
we  have  been  in  the  constant  habit,  of  thinking, 
talking,  and  acting?     Iii  siich  ia.  situation  a  man 
fears  lest  he  should  find  his  friends,  or  lest  his 
friends   should  find  him,    changed;    lest  absence 
should  have  made  such  a  gap  in  the  chain  which 
united  them  in  the  bonds  of  affection,  that  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  the  links  will  ever  fit  in  toge^ 
ther  again.     I  believe  I  was  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  a  passage  in  Atala,  a  wild  little  book, 
of   delightfully  romantic   nonsense,  by   Chateau-' 
briand.     "  Mais  que  parle-je  de  la  puissance  des 
amities  de  la  terre  ?     Illusion  !    Chimere !    R^ve 
d'une  imagination  bless^e !   Vanite  des  vanit6s ! 
Si  un  honime  revenait  a  la  lumifere  quelques  an- 
n6es  aprfes  sa  mort,  je  doute  qu'il  fAt  revu  avec 
joie  par  ceux-U  mfimes,  qui  out  vers6  le  plus  de 
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larmeis  k  sa  memoire; — tant  on  forme  vite  des 
auti^s  liaisons, — tant  I'inconstance  est  naturelle  k 
iliomme."  But  ithe  jiacket  is  ready,  and  the  wind 
is  favorable; — 

June  lOih.  On  board.  The  cliffs  of  Dieppe  are 
as  white  as  those  of  Albion ;  a  name  which  we 
have  been  taught  was  applied*  to  our  own  island, 
from  something  peculiar  and  remarkable  in  the 
colour  of  its  rocks.  This  similarity  of  materials, 
strengthens  the  notion,  tiiat,  at  some  remote  periodi 
the  sea  burst  through  the  straits,  and  divided  us 
from  the  continent ; — a  thought,  which  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mason,  when  he  makes  old  ocean  tear 
Britannia 

■  *^  from  reluctaat  Graul 

"  And  bade  her  be  his  queen." 

Long  may  she  retain  her  sceptre ; — and  long 
may  she  continue  to  inspire  such  feelings  as  now 
rise  within  me,  in  approaching  her  shores,  and 
make  me  exult  in  the  reflection  that  I  was  bom  an 
Englishman. 

TauTTj^  TOi  y6vs%  T6  xai  atfJMTog  sS;^oju.ai  sfvai. 


Here,  ^  conclude  my  journal.  If  I  had  en- 
joyed better  health,  I  should  have  endeavoured  to 
exert  more  industry  in  seeking  objects  of  curiosity ; 
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and,  if  I  had  been  less  ignorant^  I  should  have 
derived  more  advantage  from  what  I  did  see»  and 
perhaps  have  been  enabled  to  make  the  details  of 
my  Diary  more  worthy  of  perusal. 

But  qui  s'excme  s' accuse  ;  and  indeed,  all  further 
apology  would  be  superfluous  for  a  volume,  which, 
from  the  desultory  and  careless  character  of  its 
contents,  can  have  no  higher  pretensions,  than  to 
famish  the  pocket  of  a  travelling  chaise,  or  occupy 
tfie  settee  of  a  parlour  window. 


FINIS. 
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40  for  Vettorino,  read,  Vettorino 

71    91  fin'  fait,  read,  loco  est 
126    26  for  Lyclias,  read,  Lichas 

120    18  for  S.  Fiasco  MignanelU,  read,  Piazu  M ignanelli 
181    17  for  is,  read,  nre 
181    10  for  are,  read,  is 
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107     8  far  conversazioni,  read,  colnversasione 
229    10  for  beodies,  read,  bodies 
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252    13  for  CastigoUoni,  read,  Castiglioni 
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